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‘‘How noiseless falls the foot of time 
that only treads on flowers’”’ W. R. SPENCER 


1873 . . . people racing in queer, high- 
wheeled sulkies . . . General Grant 
president ... young men wearing side- 
burns . . . Dingee & Conard, rose 
growers, West Grove, Pa., place adver- 
tising with N. W. Ayer & Son. 
1885 . . . electric tram-cars beginning 
to clatter through American streets . 
“The Mikado” makes debut . . . cash 
register invented ... N. W. Ayer & Son 
making advertising pay Dingee & 
Conard. 
1895 . .. the bicycle age . . . the first 
snorting gasoline buggies . . . leg o’ mut- 
ton sleeves . . . vogue of Gibson draw- 
ings . . . Dingee & Conard growing 
roses ... N. W. Ayer & Son adver- 
tising them. 
1905. . . young men going to Yale in bright yellow blucher 
shoes . . . undershot bulldogs . . . padded shoulders... 
Joseph Jefferson dies... Russo-Jap pease ate S. 
Dingee & Conard growing more roses... Ww. Ayer & 
Son helping to sell them. 
1915... war... Lusitania sunk . . . Edith Cavell shot 
... Submarines . . . Italy declares war . . . Dingee & 
Conard advertising being piloted by N. W. Ayer & Son. 
1925... burial of mah jong... cross-word puzzle com- 
plexes . . . radio epidemic spreading .. . millennium again 
postponed .. . Dingee & Conard and Advertising Head- 
quarters Keeping Everlastingly At It. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Local Prestige- National Influence 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


THE WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST 


THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


WALLACES’ FARMER 

THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
THE PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
OHIO FARMER 

MICHIGAN FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
MISSOURI RURALIST 


KANSAS FARMER & MAIL 
& BREEZE 


THE FARMER, ST. PAUL 


NOTE: Individual representation 
of the Capper papers continues as 
formerly but the Capper organiza- 
tion co-operates with the Standard 
Farm Paper organization in selling 
combination business. Invoices for 
unit business (one order, one plate, 
one bill) will be rendered from 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, or Wallace C. Richardson, 
Inc., New York. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


sAPER UNIT 
PAPER 
OMPRISING the Standard Farm 
Paper group are the outstanding 
publications that you would nat- 
urally select for their influence within 
their respective territories, welded into 


one powerful unit for your convenience 
and profit—a unit that gives you: 


1—The largest selective circulation. 


2—The most influential editorial 
alliance. 

3—A comprehensive merchandising 
service. 


4—An unequalled dealer influence. 
5—A liberal saving in mechanical, 
clerical and space costs through 
ONE ORDER—ONE PLATE 
—ONE BILL 


You can buy the Standard Farm Paper 
Unit with the same ease and economy 
as a single publication—but it gives 
you the local prestige and editorial in- 
fluence of 15 “home state” farm papers, 
and almost double the circulation of 
any national farm publication— 


CIRCULATION, 
TWO MILLION 


STANDARD 
S454 UNIT 


250 Park Avenue 
New York 
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Is Sales Effort Slipping as 
Production Jumps? 


Study of Manufacturing, European Competition and Prosperity Talk 
Leads to Conclusions That Are Worthy of Thought 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE election returns revealing 

the triumph of Mr. Coolidge 
had hardly been counted before 
manufacturing in all lines of mer- 
chandise the country over began 
to jump ahead in a way that, com- 
pared with previous conservatism, 
was almost sensational. At this 
writing, aided and abetted by talk 
and expectations of an unusually 
prosperous 1925, it is still going 
strong. 

In addition, great quantities of 
European merchandise are coming 
on the market. Imports during 
the last three months show an 
increase far. beyond the advance 
that might be expected from nor- 
mal and gradual growth. There 
is plenty of concrete evidence 
(some of it is presented later in 
this article) to show that German, 
French and English manufactur- 
ers, especially German, are putting 
forth a mighty effort with the 
American market the scene of ac- 
tion. 

A person does not need to be an 
expert in economics to see, from 
all this, that merchandise far in 
excess of current requirements or 
those of the near future is being 
piled up. 

After merchandise is made, it 
represents a dead loss until it is 
sold. Expanded production, there- 
fore, necessarily means a whipping 
up of sales effort to correspond. 

Is such extended sales effort be- 
ing made in the present case? 

It is not. And here we have 


Table of Contents on page 210 


the makings of a situation that 
has possibilities for some real 
trouble later on. Manufacturers 
and bankers with whom this 
writer has discussed the matter 
during the last few days frankly 
admit they see visions of a jammed 
market and falling prices, some- 
what after the fashion of the late 
unpleasantness in 1921. No ap- 
preciable increase in advertising or 
general sales effort, looking at 
business as a whole, is to be 
noted. Too much production, re- 
latively speaking, on the one 
hand. Not enough selling, which 
is the only thing that can make 
the production profitable, on the 
other. If this policy is persisted 
in, the eventual answer is ob- 
vious. 

What has produced this very 
remarkable condition which many 
thoughtful merchandisers are look- 
ing upon right now with consid- 
erable apprehension? Certainly it 
is not due to any lack of knowl- 
edge of the principle that selling 
must go right along with manu- 
facturing or else there will be 
over-production. Everybody who 
has any right to be in business 
knows that. It must be, then, ac- 
cording to the view such authori- 
ties as W. F. Gephart, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
of St. Louis, express to PRINTERS’ 
Inx, that this curious situation 
has been brought about for one 
of two main reasons, or perhaps 
a combination of both: 
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The first is- that the startling 
leap forward in production has 
not become generally known. 
Things happen so fast in merchan- 
dising these days, as Printers’ 
Inx has frequently said, that tre- 
mendous situations often spring, 
full grown, into the very midst 
of affairs without having given 
any premonitory warning. 

The second is that into the sell- 
ing end of business there has crept 
the idea, born of hope, perhaps, 
that things are going to be easy 
this year. Here we have one ef- 
fect of the condition of prosperity 
that was press-agented with so 
many colorful adjectives—and also 
another instance, to add to several 
million preceding ones, of lazy 
and easy-going human nature, 
eagerly seizing upon every pos- 
sible excuse to get out of work. 

Let us see how much there is 
in these two premises. 

Just about the most reliable in- 
dication of current production 


conditions that can be found is in 


the kilowatt-hour output figures 
of the great power corporations. 
A study of a recent report made 
by the North American Company, 
which through subsidiaries serves 
more than one in every twenty 
electricity consumers in the United 
States, will give every sales man- 
ager plenty of reason for conclud- 
ing that there is getting to be 
plenty of real competition and that 
things are not going to be so easy 
after all. 

For the week ending June 5, 
1924, the North American Com- 
pany sold 5.28 percent less power 
for manufacturing purposes than 
for the same week in 1923. The 
week ending December 25, 1924, 
showed an increase of 20.5 percent 
over the corresponding week in 
1923. 

The figures of the week by week 
output are given. These tell us 
that on the very morning after 
election the sale of power began 
to jump up in an amazing way, 
demonstrating that manufacturing 
plants in leading industrial cen- 
tres such as St. Louis, Cleveland 
and Milwaukee were setting out 
upon greatly expanded production 
programs. 
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“Where steel production fur- 
nishes an index of the future,” 
says F. L. Dame, president of the 
North American Company, “elec- 
tricity output supplies an index of 
the present. Factories order their 
steel in advance, but their electric 
power demands do not register on 
the meters until the instant the 
power is called for. It has been 
our consistent experience in the 
past that these weekly kilowatt- 
hour output figures constitute an 
accurate and reliable barometer of 
business conditions.” 

Was this expansion, as shown 
by the amount of power Mr. 
Dame sold, merely a temporary 
burst of enthusiasm caused by ac- 
ceptance of the prosperity doc- 
trine? 


WHAT REPORTS INDICATE 


The exact opposite is indicated 
by reports Printers’ INK has se- 
cured from power corporations 
other than the North American. 

The expansion seems to be seri- 
ous, steady and consistent. 

“Our sales of gas and power 
for industrial purposes went up 
swiftly in December,” says Charles 
W. Bradley, vice-president of the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois. “For example, our 
Waukegan station (Waukegan is 
a small manufacturing town about 
thirty miles from Chicago on the 
north shore of Lake Michigan) 
was overwhelmed. Its capacity of 
60,000 kilowatt-hours was not 
enough. Beginning with January 
the curve began to drop, bring- 
ing up the possibility that the 
spurt might have been only tem- 
porary. But it quickly ascended 
again and this month of February 
so far has been without exception 
the biggest selling period in all our 
history.” 

Mr. Bradley’s words in italics 
would seem to dispose of the idea 
that the manufacturing expansion 
is only an affair of the moment, 
so to speak. They also explain 
the great development plans un- 
der way of the North American 
Company, the Public Service Com- 
pany, Samuel Insull’s Common- 
wealth-Edison Company of Chi- 
cago, various utilities concerns 
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CHURCHES GAINED . 74 
690,000 LAST YEAR} 


Baptists Add 88,093, the Best | ¢ 
Pr Figure, Methodist: 
Second, Then Lutherans. 
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No student of the 
times can mistake 
the deep significance 
of the renaissance of 
religious interest in 
America. 


And no student of 
advertising can mis- 
take the great sig- 
nificance of this 
widening of the area 
of interest upon 
which Christian 
Herald draws. 


Christian Herald 
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controlled by H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, and others. Mr. Dame 
says his company is going to 
spend $41,500,000 on plant exten- 
sions and additions during 1925. 

So much for the domestic pro- 
duction end which certainly does 
not need further elucidation here. 
The wise sales executive certainly 
will be able to read between the 
lines and write his own heading. 
He will see why it is, without 
being told, that there soon will be 
more aspirants for every possible 
dollar’s worth of business than 
has been the case for the last 
four years. 

The problem is accentuated by 
the abnormal increase in imports 
already mentioned. Foreign goods 
have come upon the American 
market in quantities, and at 
prices that make retailers, and 
not a few jobbers, actually give 
them the preference. 

If anybody doubts this latter 
statement, having in mind what 
a slow mortal the average re- 
tailer is when it comes to push- 
ing specific merchandise items or 
brands, he should take the time 
to browse around a bit in almost 
any good retail store and he will 
be surprised and instructed. 

The wife of a St. Louis adver- 
tising agency man went to the 
household utilities section of a de- 
partment store in that town to buy 
a food chopper. She had in mind 
a certain American make which 
has been retailing at $1.25. The 
sales girl showed her a food chop- 
per of German manufacture which 
seemed to be in all essential re- 
spects equal to the American ar- 
ticle and which sold for 59 cents 
retail. The woman bought it as 
a matter of course, just as almost 
anybody would have done under 
the circumstances. 

And then, acting upon the mer- 
chandising sense developed pos- 
sibly from conversations with her 
husband, she asked: 

“Do you have many foreign 
made items of this kind in stock?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. “We 
are getting in a great many of 
them now.” 

The customer was shown thirty- 
seven items in small kitchen stuff 
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such as can openers, egg beaters, 
fruit juice extractors, and mis- 
cellaneous kitchen hardware that 
were made in Germany. The in- 
cident is all the more significant 
because the sales girl is of only 
average intelligence and experi- 
ence. Yet she was well enough 
acquainted with her job to differ- 
entiate between the German and 
domestic stock. It is evident that 
there is quite enough foreign mer- 
chandise in that store to make an 
impression. 

_ A certain wholesale house sell- 
ing general merchandise, lists in its 
catalogue ten pages of what it 
calls “European china” as against 
four pages of American china and 
crockery. A study of the items 
shows that while there are a few 
of English and French make, the 
most are German and Austrian 
staples that were big sellers on the 
American market before the war. 
The list includes tea sets, cups and 
saucers, salad bowls, cake sets, 
sugars and creamers, dinnerware 
and china novelties in general. 
Somewhat strange to behold at 
first sight, but natural enough 
when you come to think of it, a 
generous display is made of the 
Reinhold Schlegelmilch line of 
fancy trade-marked china, strong- 
ly advertised under that name. 
Retailers know this line and buy 
it by name. 

What has become of the idea, 
prevalent among American manu- 
facturers two or three years ago, 
that they had the bulk of the 
American retail market in china, 
crockery and glassware for keeps? 

“Naturally we prefer American 
goods,” the chinaware buyer for 
the house explains to Printers’ 
Inx. “But American manufac- 
turers are so concerned with mass 
production that they devote 
themselves mainly to dinner-ware, 
and neglect the small stuff 
which we must have. Then, too, 
the foreign product costs us less 
money, meaning either a larger 
profit or a lower selling price.” 

Very much the same condition 
obtains in playthings. American 
manufacturers retain the bulk of 
the trade—nearly all of it in fact 
—in wagons, velocipedes and 

(Continued on page 166) 
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“Aw, gimme! You big stew! Who 
made you my eats chaperone?” 


whole-hearted allegiance of 
which youth only is capable. 
Twenty-five years have seen 
overlapping generations of 
youths, 1534 to 16 years old on 


“Don’t rare so before eating 

or — ect indispeptia.” 
‘Aw, pledse! and it down 
or I'll swallow a teacup.” 

From the time a boy’s diet 
ceases to be wholly of milk, he 
seems to have the dilating 
powers of an anaconda and the 
capacity of a box-car. The 
preferences of a healthy boy in 
his teens are as strong as his 
appetite. If food doesn’t suit 
the laird of the manor, he’s free 
with his opinions. The moral 
is—Foods and boy-enthusiasm 
are closely allied. 

Allied quite as closely to the 
enthusiasm of 500,000 young 
American enthusiasts is THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Like their 
friendship for a fast-sworn 
chum, its readers pay it that 


the average, chumming with 
THE AMERICAN Boy. To them 
its stories, articles and edi- 
torial advice are law and gospel. 
Eating for health is a long- 
established part of its policy. 

Manufacturers of foods will 
find THE AMERICAN Boy a 
good market place. A million 
young appetites are ready to 
turn to your product. Through 
them influence their families’ 
buying habits. Why not let 
these hungry youngsters say 
“Aw, gimme!” for your brand? 
Copy received by April 10th 
will appear in June. 


“American Boy 


merican DOy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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The British edition of “Population 
and its Distribution” has recently 
been completed. We shall be glad 
to send you a copy upon request. 


J WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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People ~ 
concentrated in an area 
less than half that of the 


United States 


N this compact area are eleven 

nations— (excluding Germany, 

Russia, and the Balkans) with 

an average density of population 
exceeding that of New York State. 

With the present steady improvement 
in financial conditions abroad the buying 
power of these countries is being rapidly 
restored. 

To American manufacturers this recov- 
ery means a restoration of their principal 
foreign markets, and an opportunity for 
increased volume. 

The London Office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintainsacomplete 
staff in London and continental centers, in- 
suring advertising campaigns that are right 
in appeal and accurate in native idiom. 

To Americans selling abroad this pro- 
vides a service that combines a first-hand 
knowledge of European markets with the 
long experience of all the J. Walter 
Thompson Company offices both here 
and abroad. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








The New Policy of Shipping Board 
Advertising 


What Head of Emergency Fleet Corporation Thinks Advertising Should 
Do for America’s Merchant Marine 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ InK 


of 

LA Thursday, a seven-hour 

discussion among agency ex- 
ecutives and Government officials 
marked the first step in the adop- 
tion of a new policy for the Ship- 
ping Board’s advertising. The 
meeting was called by Admiral 
Leigh C. Palmer, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
his office. 

On the following day, Admiral 
Palmer, in a special interview, ex- 
plained to Printers’ INK the new 
advertising policy of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Admiral 
Palmer’s evident knowledge of 
advertising is somewhat surpris- 
ing until it is recalled that he re- 
signed from the Navy at the close 
of the World War and that, until 
he accepted the presidency of the 
Fleet Corporation about a year 
ago, he engaged in unusually 
strenuous business activities in 
several parts of the world. Then, 
while presiding over the organiza- 
tion of the Corporation, he made 
an intensive study of all factors 
that are necessary to the building 
up of the business of the fleet. 

It is his conviction that a fixed 
policy of advertising would not 
be feasible for promoting the ser- 
vice of the United States ships, 
and he explained that every con- 
dition overcome presented new 
opportunities for advertising re- 
sults. 

“The first thing necessary to 
accomplish with the aid of adver- 
tising,” he said, “was to present to 
the American public a complete 
picture of the merchant marine, to 
inform the people of the country 
of all of the salient details of 
their ship lines and the service 
the ships created. That has been 
largely accomplished. The grow- 
ing business of the fleet, especially 
that of the passenger service, 
shows that our story has been 
read and heeded. 


“Now, our principal problem is ” 


to increase the passenger and 
freight traffic for the return trips 
of the ships. Both passenger and 
freight business to Europe has 
been satisfactory for some time, 
and if the same volume of busi- 
ness could be transacted from 
Europe we would soon reach the 
turning point between losses and 
profits. 

“Naturally, since this is a sell- 
ing problem, advertising will play 
the principal part in its solution; 
but that does not mean that we 
shall largely increase our adver- 
tising abroad. We shall continue 
to spend the bulk of our appropri- 
ation in this country, with the idea 
of inducing more passengers to 
purchase round-trip tickets to 
Europe and for the purpose of 
convincing our importers that it is 
to their advantage to route their 
import shipments over the United 
States Lines. 

“Even a partial solution of this 
problem will create others, and 
just what they will be we cannot 
tell at this time. The changing 
aspects of competition will have 
their influence, and many other 
conditions, as yet undetermined, 
tend to make any long-range, fixed 
advertising plans highly specula- 
tive. So we have adopted the 
policy of leaving the entire propo- 
sition of advertising open so far 
as possible to the advantages of 
timely and prompt tactics. With 
the ultimate disposition of the 
ships in view, we shall, at the 
meetings of our advertising com- 
mittee, attempt to solve all of our 
selling problems as they develop.” 

The ultimate disposition of the 
— as the plan was explained 
by Admiral Palmer, is especially 
interesting. For many weeks, 
rumors have been heard in Wash- 
ington, and some of them have 
been repeated by the newspapers, 
to the effect that it is the intention 
of the Government to dispose of 
the ships as soon as possible, sell- 
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fa! Times of Feb. 20: 
iat]; “I heard one of those advertis-;‘ 
ing men say they had found out: t! 
is| where to go to feel the pulse of 
America. That Des Moines, Ia., 
»omes nearer to representing the 
gr average of American taste and 
S| opinion than any other spot on 
) the pap. 7 








Give that try-out campaign a fair chance to make good. 
Schedule it in a newspaper that covers an up and coming 
city, and in addition reaches a worth while small town and 
rural market of unusual buying power. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News 


February Circulation—Net Paid 
165,369 Daily 143,439 Sunday 


We give the sort of personal co-operation with 
dealer and jobber that sales managers appreciate 


I. A. Klein, New ag Guy S. Osborn, Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; 
C. A, Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell Company, San 3 and Los Angeles; 
peti Service Corporation, New York. 
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ing them abroad if buyers cannot 
be found at home. 

This impression, which exists 
both abroad and in this country, 
that the United States Marine is 
a temporary service is one of the 
most serious handicaps to the suc- 
cessful operation of the fleet. It 
has been used by competitors as 
their most effective argument, and 
it is the cause of the reluctance of 
many foreign manufacturers and 
exporters to place their business 
with the American ships. Unfor- 
tunately, the impression has been 
magnified by thoughtless travelers 
abroad and by senseless gossip at 
home. 

To overcome this impression 
and to correct its effect will be 
one of the immediate purposes of 
the Fleet Corporation’s advertis- 
ing. Admiral Palmer explained 
that the law which created the 
Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporatior. assured 
the permanency of the service, 
both before and after the ships 
are sold, since its purpose was to 
establish an American Merchant 
Marine. 

“Our Government,” he declared, 
“has made for itself an enviable 
reputation by accomplishing every 
achievement it has attempted, and 
it is ridiculous to suppose that we 
shall fail in the establishment of a 
merchant marine, when we have 
both the ships and the money 
necessary to make the service a 
success. All that is necessary is 
efficient and economical manage- 
ment and an educational cam- 
paign powerful enough to make 
the world understand that we are 
in the shipping business to stay. 

“The law requires that the ships 
be operated by the Government 
until they can be sold to advan- 
tage to private interests. The fact 
that seems lacking in the under- 
standing of a great many people 
is that the eventual sale of the 
ships, if conducted properly, will 
not affect in any way the service 
of an American merchant marine. 
The eventual transfer, which, in 
regard to some routes is prob- 
ably some years in the future, 
will be merely a change of owner- 
ship, and it will be to the obvious 
interests of the new owners of the 
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ships not to make any radical 
changes in the established service. 

“Our big job, in the meantime, 
is to build up both the business 
and the reputation of the service. 
We have a much bigger proposi- 
tion to sell than passenger tickets 
and freight. We’ve got to sell the 
idea of an American merchant 
marine to the world. 

“We must first, as a plain busi- 
ness proposition, establish the fact 
that American ships can be oper- 
ated privately at a profit on many 
of the routes. Then, it is evi- 
dent that there will be opportuni- 
ties for the Government to sell 
the ships to private enterprises, 
and with the absolute assurance 
that the service will continue as a 
firmly established _ institution. 

“From our experience and the 
progress we have made, we have 
learned that advertising is un- 
doubtedly the most important in- 
fluence we can utilize in attaining 
our ultimate expectations. That is 
why I am giving the subject of 
advertising, in connection with the 
business of the Fleet Corporation, 
so much of my time and personal 
attention.” 


Insurance Agents Co-operate in 
Advertising Campaign 


The Rochester, N. Y., Underwriters 
Association, general insurance agencies, 
is running a series of advertisements in 
the newspapers of that city, to explain 
points about fire, automobile and other 


forms of insurance policies that are 
commonly misunderstood by the _policv- 
holder. The advertising advises the pub- 
lic to “do business with licensed, expe- 
rienced and trustworthy agents” and 
each advertisement gives a list of the 
agencies that are co-operating in the 
campaign. 


Wm. H. Rankin Agency 


Appoints H. R. Schaeffer 

H. R. Schaeffer has been appointed 
space buyer of the Wm. H. ankin 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
He was recently with Hanser-Churchill, 
Inc., and was formerly with The Martin 
V. Kelley Company, Inc. and the M. P. 
Gould Company. 


Continental Motors Appoints 
Grace & Holliday 


The advertising account of the Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation, Detroit, has 
been placed with Grace & Holliday, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 
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AST year The Milwaukee Journal 
printed far more than twice as 
much advertising of women’s wear 
as the other two Milwaukee papers 
combined! The reasons for this 
overwhelming leadership are possi- 
bly best given in the words of one 
of Milwaukee’s largest women’s 
wear shops: 





“The splendid direct returns. se- 
cured from Milwaukee Journal 
advertising make it by far the 
least expensive. In our estima- 
tion that is due to a considerable 
degree to the standing of The 


Journal in the local field, and vA 

the confidence and interest of | 
i) 
W 











readers which it enjoys.” 
—Fields, Incorporated. 


a LTT A AL 


Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 


Read by more Milwaukee and Jot Milwaukee 


FIRST ~- by Merit 
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“—_ Than 52... 


Por more than a year 
now, more than a mil- 
lion people have bought 
the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner every Sunday. 
Think of it! 

That means that with one 
great Sunday newspaper 
.at a low milline rate. 
ne can place your sales 
messages before (figuring 
conservatively, three mem- 
bers to a family) more than 

three million people. 


Chicago Herald | .j 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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“Over a Million”’ 


HE Merchandising 

Department of the 
Herald and Examiner, by 
its continual contact, is 
qualified to offer adver- 
tisers a service based upon 
“Experience Intelligently 


Applied.” 


Manufacturers and agen- 
cies are invited to write 
for detailed information 
for securing jobber and 
dealer distribution in the 


Chicago Market. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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yOu WOULDN’T GIVE MUCH 


for a telephone if there were only a few scattered 
ones, and most of your friends, and the business 
houses you might want to communicate with, had no 
telephone. 

Correspondingly, you don’t give much for the 
advertisements in a newspaper which carries only a 
small or scattered portion of the advertising news. 

The newspaper which alone satisfies you as a buy- 
ing guide is that paper which carries such a diversity 
and volume of representative advertisements that you 
know you will find in it what you are looking for. 


Among the Chicago daily newspapers, the 
one which has long held the position of 
dominance is The Chicago Daily News. Its 
advertising columns give you diversity, 
volume, and representative coverage of ad- 
vertising news in far greater degree than 
any other daily newspaper in its community 


That is why the great Department Store Merchants 
of Chicago buy more space in The Daily News than 
in any other Chicago newspaper. 

That is why in most other important advertising 
classifications The Daily News is consistently first. 

That is why innumerable national and local adver- 
tisers have found it pays best to advertise in The 
Daily News. 

That is why, year after year, The Daily News pub- 
lishes a far greater total volume of display advertising 
lineage than any other Chicago daily newspaper. 


For the year 1924, the display advertising 
score for the daily papers of Chicago stands: 


15,099,527 agate lines for The Daily News 
11,774,440 agate lines for the next paper 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 











Making Inquiries Breed Inquiries 


How Manufacturer of Silos Holds Down Cost of Inquiries Received 
from Farm-Paper Advertising 


By Willis Brindley 


Manager, Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company 


= admit that inquiry costs 
are higher than they were a 
few years ago. What’s to be done 
about it? 

The obvious first thing to do is 
to see that every inquiry is given 
a chance to do business. This 
means careful attention to detail 
in making sure that the inquiry 
gets prompt and accurate atten- 
tion. 

One way to insure this is to tell 
minor employees what it costs to 
get an inquiry. The mail clerk 
slits open an envelope and a 
coupon drops out. It looks to her 
like the little piece of paper that 
it is—and nothing more. But if 
the boss tells her, and tells the 
other persons who are going to be 
concerned in the detail of making 
inquiry cards, filling in form let- 
ters, mailing out catalogues, etc., 
that the inquiry cost $8, then it 
stands a better chance for respect- 
ful attention. Eight dollars is a 
considerable sum of money—two 
days’ wages, maybe. 

It occurred to us this year to 
try a plan. for making inquiries 
breed inquiries, by means of a 
variation of the endless chain 
scheme, and one in no way ob- 
jectionable. In brief, this plan is 
simply to invite the persons whose 
names mean inquiries, to send in 
more names, which will become 
inquiries, and to invite these new- 
comers to join the family and 
send in still more inquiries. 

These incubated inquiries may 
1r may not be as good as those 
which originate from advertising. 
Surface indications are that they 
are neither better nor worse. It 
may be argued that when a man 
goes to the trouble of answering 
in advertisement, he thus displays 
an active interest in the proposi- 
tion, whereas an inquiry sent in 
by another person may bring the 
proposition to a man who is in 
no way interested. But also it 
happens many times that the re- 


ceipt of a name enables us to lay 
our offer before a man who is in- 
terested, but who will not bother 
to answer any advertisement, no 
matter how attractive the propo- 
sition may be. If you catch some 
of these never-answer-an-adver- 
tisement fellows, the resulting 
business is net gain. 

Our business being the sale, by 
mail or through local representa- 
tives appointed by mail, of wooden 
silos, we know that in the very 
nature of things, we must expect 
to send our literature to many 
who are not in a position to buy 
during the year that the inquiry 
originated. A farmer answers an 
advertisement, receives our print- 
ed matter and prices, intends to 
buy, and then something inter- 
feres. He finds himself short of 
money after paying his taxes; he 
is unable to borrow money; some- 
body told him that silage would 
make a cow’s stomach rot and her 
teeth fall out; he had so many 
propositions that he decided to 
throw them all overboard; the 
price of butterfat dropped and he 
decided to quit milking cows. 
There are as many alibis for not 
buying a silo as for not taking 
out life insurance. 

However, the inquiry sender 
survives the year, and is again a 
prospect. Our policy for some 
years has been to follow inquirers 
for three years past, but not to 
send them a catalogue. The fol- 
low-up, addressed generally so as 
to be put in the mail a day or two 
before the end of the old year, is 
an offer to send the new proposi- 
tion to any man who is sufficiently 
interested to ask for it: General- 
ly we have sent a form letter with 
return card. 

When these return cards come 
in, we do not make new inquiry 
cards, but search the old card rec- 
ords for the card, and advance 
the card to the current prospect 
box. The current card thus car- 
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ries the history of the inquiry, in- 
cluding the original key from the 
farm paper advertisement. A man 
who goes to the trouble to send 
in the return card may thus have 
our offer dished up to him for 
years and years, and this is all 
right with us, for he may even- 
tually buy, and when we get him 
his order will amount to $350 to 
$450. Hemming Hanson, of 
Shafer, Minn., answered an ad- 
vertisement in 1916 and got our 
proposition every year for eight 
years. Finally, in 1924, he bought 
a silo, and a few days ago he bor- 
rowed some writing paper from 
his daughter and wrote us as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. W. Brindley the silo i buyd of 
you last spring is O.K. it has been 
thirty-five belo zero but it cept out frost 
beter then eny oter silo aroundt her 
Thenks to you very mutch for promt 
delivery and plenty find materials. 


Also Mr. Hanson sent names of 
= neighbors who may buy our 
silo. 

This plan of following old in- 
quiries thus proved worth while, 


because the cost was small and 
would be paid for by an order or 
two. It occurred to us this year, 
however, to elaborate on it a 
little, by inviting these old pros- 
pects not only to ask for the new 
silo catalogue, but to send us 
names of other farmers who were 
interested in silos. 

This was accomplished by ar- 
ranging the printing on the return 
part of the card—we used this 
year a double U. S. postcard—so 
as to allow space for the old 
prospect to renew his status by 
filling in his own name and ad- 
dress, and using the remaining 
space for an offer of $5 for each 
silo order that may develop from 
a name sent in, with ruled spaces 
below this printed offer for five 
names. 

The cost of mailing 6,000 post 
cards to old names was about as 
follows: 


6,000 U.S. double postcards... .$120.00 
Printing, two sides two colors... 42.50 


$162.50 


At the time this is written, 
about six weeks after the mail- 
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ing, the returns are practically all 
in. Our tally sheet shows 254 
cards returned. We did not keep 
a tally of the number of names, 
but in almost every case the pros- 
pect, in addition to sending his 
own name, sent in five .others. 
Estimated conservatively, we have 
1,000 inquiries from this source. 
The cost figures included nothing 
for addressing, because this was 
done as a spare-time job by regu- 
lar office help, but the cost can- 
not be figured at more than $200, 
and for this we have 1,000 or 
more inquiries, so that these in- 
quiries cost not over twenty cents 
each. 

Our bait for encouraging these 
inquiries was an offer of $5 on 
each order that developed by mail 
from a name sent in. The names 
sent are carded with the name of 
the sender as key, and when an 
order comes, we will mail a check 
to the man who sent the name, 
without waiting for him to ask 
for it. Please note that no money 
is spent now, because we offer no 
immediate reward, such as a 
trifling present of some kind. The 
only inducement is a promise of 
pay provided orders develop from 
names sent; thus there is no 
temptation to send _ worthless 
names for the sake of an im- 
mediate reward. The $5 will 
be no burden on actual orders, 
with the sales unit averaging 
around $375. 

In addition to encouraging the 
sending of names, the postcard in- 
vited the recipient also to indicate 
by a check if he was interested in 
selling silos on commission, Com- 
paratively few farmers have any 
taste for being agents for any- 
thing, but there are some who like 
such work. We subordinated this 
representative suggestion, but it 
was there for the man who want- 
ed it. In looking over our card 
files of representatives upon which 
some data with reference to the 
appointment are noted, in the 
course of study of data for this 
article, I was rather surprised to 
note that we have in our file of 
representatives for 1925, forty-six 
names which were obtained from 
this source—1924 or earlier inqui- 
ries—who sent prospect names and 
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indicated a willingness to sell 
silos. Judging from past experi- 
ence, about one in ten of these 
men will actually sell silos, but the 
whole forty-six were obtained as 
a by-product of a name scheme 
that cost altogether less than $200. 
Figure, if you care to, what it 
would have cost to send men 
through the country by automo- 
bile seeking out and appointing 
local representatives to sell a 
product like a silo. 

Encouraged by the apparent 
success of this first try at incu- 
bating inquiries from inquiries, 
we have recently given the scheme 
another twist by enclosing, be- 
tween the two pages of the form 
letter that goes out in answer to 
inquiries, a Government postcard 
which contains this same offer of 
$5 on each silo order that de- 
velops from a name sent in. At 
the time this is written, we have 
no definite figures from this plan, 
but we are getting back the return 
cards every day, and such in- 
quiries cost almost nothing, since 
the only cost is for the postcards 
and printing. 

We have, so far, kept away 
from inviting additional inquiries 
from men whose names were ob- 
tained from postcards sent in by 
other persons, because inquiries so 
obtained would be apt to duplicate 
those already on file, but in our 
follow-up of 1922, 1923 and 1924 
names made with the double post 
card at the start of the year, we 
hit the whole list, regardless of 
source. As the result of the 
whole program, we have at Hen- 
dricks, Minn., a situation that may 
be regarded as typical of many: 

Jay Bogue, a 1918 customer, 
sent us gray 1924, the name 
of Mrs. Hans Hexem. 

Mrs. Hexem, being thus a 1924 
prospect, was followed by a 
double postcard, and sent us the 
names of A. Hexem and 
Andrew Kragh, these being re- 
ceived by us on January 29, 1925. 

On January 27, 1925, Louis 
Aronson’s inquiry, ‘resulting from 
an advertisement in a farm paper, 
was received, and we sent Mr. 
Aronson a form letter and silo 
book, with a postcard inviting him 
to send names and indicate if he 
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was interested in selling silos on 
commission. Aronson lives at 
Ivanhoe, Minn., the next town to 
Hendricks, and he sent us three 
names from Ivanhoe, and two, the 
names of Fred Peterson and Ed 
Peterson, from Hendricks. Since 
Aronson wants to sell silos, I have 
appointed him our representative 
at Ivanhoe and Hendricks. 

Tally back, if you are interest- 
ed, and you will see that we now 
have five prospects from Hen- 
dricks, one dating back to an 
original inquiry and order in 1918, 
two to a follow-up of 1924 
names, and two to incubation of 
a 1925 prospect. The only direct 
inquiry from an advertisement is 
that from Aronson, now appoint- 
ed a representative. Aronson may 
sell none of these prospects; 
again he may sell three or four 
and dig up some in addition. Or, 
if Aronson proves a dud, some of 
these men may order direct, since 
they will hear from us with fol- 
low-up just the same as if we 
had no representative. In any 
event, we now have five chances 
to make a sale at Hendricks. 

There is considerable detail re- 
quired in the handling of these 
incubated inquiries, but nothing 
that is difficult after the system 
has got under way. Anybody 
who hesitates at detail in connec- 
tion with the handling of inquiries 
ought to run the general sort of 
copy that discourages them. Our 
plan is as follows: 

The names on the postcard are 
checked with 1922, 1923, 1924 and 
1925 names, each lot ‘being filed 
alphabetically in its own file box. 
If none of the names is in our 
files, we make acknowledgment, 
not by means of a separate letter, 
but by means of a short para- 
graph typed on a form letter 
which goes to the sender of 
names in his capacity as a re- 
vived prospect. We type this 
paragraph in the upper right- 
hand corner, just under the date, 
and it reads as follows: 


Thanks for names. These are new to 
our files, and we are sending our prop- 
osition to each man and will pay you five 


dollars on each order that develops. 


If, among the names, there is 


» 
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one which we already had, we tell 
the man that all were new names 
“except Peter Johnson” or what- 
ever the name may be, and then 
we advance the Peter Johnson 
card to the 1925 prospect list and 
give him the regular letter with 
catalogue, letting his card con- 
tinue to show as key the key num- 
ber of the farm paper from which 
it originated or the name of the 
man who sent it in. 

Of course, this plan will not 
work when new names are re- 
ceived from a man who has him- 
self answered a current adver- 
tisement and received our propo- 
sition, since he has already re- 
ceived the form letter. In this 
case, we are using now a short, 
separately typed form letter, 
which merely thanks him for the 
names and expresses the hope 
that we may soon have his order, 
so as to permit our giving him 
the advantage of our very best 
proposition which includes at this 
season an extra large discount for 
cash and a free roof. 

One thing that has surprised us 
in checking inquiries is the small 
number of conflicts between new 
names and names already on file. 
Even in cases where we get the 
names from a_ neighborhood in 
which we have done much busi- 
ness, and from which we already 
have many names, we find very 
few duplications. The number of 
prospective silo buyers appears to 
be infinite, and each man who 
sends names seems to send names 
of his particular friends, who are 
not among the acquaintances of 
others from the same post office 
who may have sent us names. 

While it is somewhat outside 
the purpose of this article, brief 
mention may be made of a plan 
we have found effective for refer- 
ring inquiries to representatives, 
since this might be used equally 
well by an advertiser handling his 
product through dealers rather 
than direct by mail or through 
local agents. Our plan is as fol- 
lows: 

As soon as the inquiry has been 
handled, by making the inquiry 
card and addressing the form let- 
ter, it is referred to wall maps 
upon which location of repre- 
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sentatives is indicated by pins. We 
have one such map for each State 
in which we do business, mounted 
on wall-board in a frame and 
nailed to the wall. If consulting 
the map shows that there is a rep- 
resentative at the same post-office, 
or at a post-office within easy 
driving distance, the inquiry is re- 
ferred to the representative. This 
is done simply by pinning the 
coupon to a printed slip which is 
so arranged that the typist may 
fill in the name of’ the representa- 
tive and mail the slip, with origi- 
nal inquiry attached, to the repre- 
sentative by inserting it in a 
window envelope. The original in- 
quiry is of no value, after it has 
been handled, and it looks more 
like business to the representative 
than just sending him a name. 
Also, the system saves a letter. 

Of course, in cases where some- 
body sends us names‘from a terri- 
tory covered by a representative 
and these must be referred to him, 
we simply attach the . postcard 
with the names on it. 

Referring the inquiry to the 
representative exposes us to the 
chance of having to pay a com- 
mission on an order that might 
have come direct by mail, but also 
it undoubtedly gives us a’ better 
chance to land the order, which 
otherwise might go to some other 
company that had a man on the 
job. An important consideration, 
also, is that when a live inquiry 
is referred to a representative, he 
is more likely to follow it, and 
even if he makes no sale on the 
tip we have given him, he may 
discover other sources for busi- 
ness. The salesman dozing be- 
hind the stove sells no silos—we 
want to get him out and keep busy. 


Chewing Gum Account for 
Blackett-Sample-McFarland 


The Green Circle Products Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of chewing gum, 
has appointed  Blackett- Souci Meter 
land, Chicago advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Lyon & Healy Account for 
Kling-Gibson 

Lyon & Healy, Chicago, musical in- 

struments, have placed their advertising 


account with the Kling-Gibson Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 
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Because They Earn 


Philadelphia manufacturers employ 229,671 men earning an ave of 
$6,192,542 weekly, and 92,828 females earning an average of $1,350,142 weekly. 


HILADELPHIA’S big family is a 

versatile one, and only a part of it. is 
engaged in the manufacturing business— 
but this part of the family alone earns over 
$7,572,000 per week. 

The Bulletin goes into practically all of 
the 412,000 separate homes of the city and 
100,000 more outside of the city limits. 

Philadelphia is a huge market of nearly 
three million people—third largest in 
America — instantly available through 
one newspaper, at one cost. 

With over half a million copies daily, 
The Bulletin naturally dominates Phila- 
delphia — there can be no substitute for 
circulation. The circulation of The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin is one of the largest in 
America. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


518,357 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending December 31, 1924 
Copyright, 1925, Bulletin Company. 
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“Safe!’’ shrilled the youngster at Vernie’s 
side. ‘Gee, whata pip ofaslide!” 

**Did he—did he have to do that?” she 
stammered. 

“Did he?” shrilled the young informant. 
“T’ll tell the world he did! They had him 
pegged! The guy was waitin’ for him wit’ 


the ball!” 
From “Said With Soap” 
by Gerald Beaumont in the 
April RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Everyone is interested in some kind of sport — baseb: 
golf, football, swimming, tennis, rowing. 

That’s why outdoor stories by Gerald Beaumont 3 
other well-known authors appear regularly in THE Ri 
BOOK MAGAZINE. 


Distribution of cApril issue nearly One Milli 
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OOK. Marine 
is Read 


Advertisers who use THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE know 
they are reaching responsive 


families who live in a produce 
tive market. 


More than 86% of THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINFP’S sales is 
in the 2790 places of 2500 or 


more population—the urban 
market. 


The RED BOOK 
Magazine 
reaches 
the urban market 
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Salesmen Who Failed to Sell Me 


They Didn’t Know Enough About Their Merchandise 


By a Retail Haberdasher 


FOR years I ‘derived a great 
deal of pleasure, when time per- 
mitted, in trying to make sales- 
men appear foolish. A few months 
ago, however, I had a caller who 
was a Tartar. I began to give him 
the third degree. But he responded 
capably. I could not corner him. 
He knew his subject. Later on, I 
told him he was one of the first 
salesmen I had met who seemed to 
know his subject thoroughly. Then 
he confided to me he was the pres- 
ident of his concern and was 
out on a still hunt for information. 

I told him about the pleasure I 
had had cornering salesmen. “Why 
not write about it for PrinrTers’ 
Ink?” he suggested. This article 
is the result. 

Some years ago, I tricked a 
newspaper solicitor out of a con- 
tract. That was what really started 
me on this little sport of corner- 
ing salesmen. This newspaper man 
had been in to see me regularly. 
He had me practically convinced. 
I had held him off for so long, how- 
ever, that it seemed like conced- 
ing defeat to sign the form he had 
prepared. I had just one more way 
to hold off-and decided to try it. 

The solicitor called the next 
morning, I expected him and had 
given the morning edition of his 
paper a careful reading. One of 
the editorials was a rather lengthy 
one condemning a proposed bond 
issue for the county. When the 
solicitor appeared on the scene, I 
said to him: “Just what is your 
idea in wanting me to adver- 
tise in your sheet when you 
know how I feel on that proposed 
bond issue and your editor takes 
the attitude he took this morn- 
ing? Just what do you personally 
think about that editorial?” and, 
as I felt sure he would, the solic- 
itor replied: “Well, I was in a 
bit of a rush this morning and 
I didn’t read the editorial you 
mention.” 

“Aha,” I said to him. “You are 
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supposed to be an educated man 
and a good citizen. What is more, 
you either do take an interest in 
civic affairs or you should do so. 
You should believe that your 
paper has a real reason for taking 
a certain stand. You ought to be- 
lieve in your own paper—the prop- 
osition you are trying to sell me. 
And here you tell me that you 
don’t read the lead editorial in 
your own paper. Yet you take 
the paper. Just like a lot of other 
people take it—and that’s the thing 
you call circulation and tell me 
about and want to charge me 
money for. 

“T’ve said right along I don’t 
think your paper pulls. It hasn’t 
reader interest. It doesn’t appeal 
to the busy business man like you 
and me. And I have a store which 
caters largely to men. That con- 
vinces me that I was right in not 
giving you a contract. I just 
needed something like this to 
prove that all your talk was sim- 
ply hot air. You don’t believe in 
your own proposition.” 

And that was the end of that 
interview. 

A week later I had a birthday. 
We had a little party at the house. 
The next morning, I looked for 
an account of the affair in the 
paper. There it was. When I read 
it, I knew I was in for a lot of 
joking from the boys. The fool 
reporter had garbled the thing. 
He had my age down for sixty- 
three, instead of thirty-six. Or was 
it the typesetter who had mixed 
the figures? 

And then, about ten-thirty that 
morning, the solicitor walked in. 
I was glad to see him. I had al- 
ready had over a dozen phone 
calls from friends asking me my 
secret for keeping young. As the 
solicitor came in, another indi- 
vidual called up. The solicitor 
waited patiently while I took the 
“kidding” good-naturedly. 

“What fool made that mistake 
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in the newspaper?” I asked him. 

“Oh, about your age? That was 
unfortunate, I guess, but I don’t 
think it will annoy you any. It 
was just one tiny word and it was 
in a paragraph almost buried in 
the society column. You’d hardly 
expect anybody to read it. I don’t 
think a hundred people will read 
that paragraph and I don’t think 
ten people will notice the mistake.” 

“You don’t think ten people will 
notice it!” I shouted. “About fif- 
teen have already called me up to 
tell me about it.” And the phone 
rang and another chap asked me 
where my fountain of youth was 
tucked away. 

“Well,” the solicitor said, “It 
certainly beats all how people read 
our paper. As a matter of fact, 
the other day you almost had me 
convinced that nobody read it. 
That was why you wouldn’t ad- 
vertise. Now I'll let you in on 
my secret. I wrote the item my- 
self and handed it in. I made the 
mistake purposely. Don’t you think 
it proves that more people read our 
paper and would read your adver- 
tising than you would admit the 
other day?” 

When he left, the joke was on 
me and the contract was with 
him. 

A week later, a shirt salesman 
came in to see me. He could wear 
shirts but he couldn’t sell them. 
I told him that I knew the neck- 
bands of his shirts would shrink— 
that I could tell from the feel of 
the fabric. He assured me that 
he had never had any complaints 
on that score. 

I replied that that didn’t mean 
anything to me. I gave him every 
chance in the world to tell me 
about the neck-bands of his line 
of shirts but he didn’t rise to the 
occasion. I told him I didn’t think 
he had ever seen a shirt made. He 
admitted that he had been hired 
in Chicago and had not yet had 
time to go East to see the factory. 
So I told him that he really was 
at a disadvantage and that before 
he went any further he should 
study up on button-holes and how 
buttons should be sewed on, and 
that his line was all wrong. He 
listened to me and thanked me. 
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But he couldn’t sell me any shirts. 
Another day, a man wanted to 
sell me a line of ties. He showed 
me his samples. I told him the 
line was out-of-date—that they 
weren’t showing stripes in New 
York these days. I asked him if 
he didn’t have ties with polka 
dots—that polka dots were being 
advertised in the New York papers. 
He didn’t have any polka dots 
but he told me he would tell his 
house to send him samples and 
he’d have them on his next visit. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t know 
yet what the New York stores 
were advertising at that time. 


THIS SALESMAN KNEW HIS LINE 


A few days later, though, I ran 
into a salesman who wouldn’t be 
downed. He had a line of bath- 
robes. I looked at the line and as- 
sured him that those bathrobes 
would not wash—that if they were 
sent to the laundry, the colors 
would run. I assured him that I 
handled only bathrobes that could 
be washed. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” he came back at me. 
“Either you are a mighty poor 
merchant and don’t turn your 
stock over more than once in ten 
years or you are just jollying a 
poor hard-working salesman try- 
ing to make an honest living.” 

“How come?” 

“How come?” he asked. “Well, 
because if you’ve any bathrobes 
with fast colors that won’t run 
in the wash you’ve got bathrobes - 
that you had before the war when 
we had materials with fast colors. 
None of these bathrobes will hold 
the color if it is washed. You’ve 

ot to dry clean them these days. 

’m not going to tell you these 
will wash when they won’t do it 
satisfactorily. Maybe one woman 
in a dozen will sneak it through 
the wash in good shape, but the 
other eleven won’t, and you’re in 
trouble. The stock you’ve got is 
either before the war stock or it 
will run right now. Better get 
yourself set right,” he explained. 

And then he pulled a copy of 
a trade journal out of his case 
and showed me an article on the 
very subject. He knew what he 
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N the past ten years The 
Indianapolis News has 
rejected or ruled out 
more than $1,000,000.00 
in potential lineage — 
most of which was accepted 
by other Indianapolis news- 
papers. This is no phari- 
saical boast. Keeping News 
columns clean has been an 
important factor in making 
The Indianapolis News 
Indiana’s greatest news- 
paper and most powerful 


advertising medium. 
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was talking about. He didn’t over- 
sell or under-sell. He knew his 
subject. He knew more about it 
than I did. He sold me bathrobes. 
But if I could have convinced him 
that his bathrobes ran, while he 
tried to tell me they didn’t, he’d 
have gone off without an order. 

“Have you seen your stuff 
made?” I like to ask salesmen. 

“No os 

“Then you can’t talk to me about 
your line. You don’t know any- 
thing about it.” 

“But I’m a salesman—not in 
the manufacturing department,” 
one salesman, who was literally 
hanging on the ropes, said to me. 

“You're right, young fellow; 
but I want to know what I’m 
buying because my customers are 
going to ask me the questions I 
am asking you and if I can’t tell 
them, they will go somewhere else. 
Or maybe they are just mildly in- 
terested. If I can tell them a nice, 
complete story, I can arouse their 
interest. 

“T probably sell more blankets 


than anybody in this town and 
probably carry a smaller stock 
than most competitors. But blan- 
kets are goods I can talk about. 


I like to sell blankets. I know 
more about blankets than anything 
else I handle. Years ago, I learned 
the weaving business. I stood in 
front of a loom in the Oregon 
City Woolen Mills weaving In- 
dian blankets. I know a lot about 
blankets. I can tell a good one 
from a poor one. I know what 
the weight should be and what it 
is. I can tell how much cotton 
there is in the warp and how well 
the blanket was finished after it 
was woven. I can talk authenticity 
of design and the romance of In- 
dian lore back of the blanket. 
“For that reason, I’m a good 
retail blanket salesman. I could 
sell more men’s shirts if I could 
talk about men’s shirts as well 
as I can talk about blankets. I 
don’t do much with leather goods 
because I don’t know much about 
leather goods. Some day, a good 
salesman who knows leather goods, 
will call on me and will teach me 
a lot about that line. I’m look- 
ing for that man right now. - His 
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call may bring him .a_ thousand- 
dollar order. It will mean maybe 
a thousand dollars in added earn- 
ings to me. But most salesmen 
don’t know any more about leather 
goods than I do.” 
_ The other day a salesman came 
in to see me about handling his 
line of shoes. He didn’t know 
much about shoes, though, and he 
couldn’t show me where I was 
any better off changing around 
and adding his line. That night I 
had to go down to the hotel to 
see a line of samples. I saw the 
shoe salesman in a big chair in 
the lobby. What’re. you reading?” 
I asked him. “Ferguson’s Bridge” 
he replied. “Huh,” I said to him, 
“You ought not be a shoe sales- 
man. You ought to be a bridge 
builder.” 

But I’m afraid he didn’t get the 


point. 


United States Shipping Board 
Appointments 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., 
and Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.. 
both of New York, have been appointed 
by Admiral L. C. Palmer, president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to di- 
rect all advertising of the United States 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Sturges Dorrance and Bruce Barton 
also have heen appointed members of 
an advisory committee which will meet 
once a month to discuss all advertising 
and sales promotion problems. 

The advertising will be handled as 
follows: 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Company will 
direct the passenger advertising of the 
Pan-American Line, American Oriental 
Mail Line and the California Orient 
Line. They also will direct the freight 
traffic advertising of.-all the United 
States Government freight services, 
which number twenty-seven lines in addi- 
tion to the United States Lines. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn will direct 
the passenger traffic advertising of the 
United States Lines. They also will 
handle special advertising for the sale 
of ships, materials, asking for bids, etc. 

These appointments are effective April 
1 but the new advertising will start as 
of July 1, which is the beginning of the 
new budget year for the United States 
Shipping Board. ; 

J. W. Boring continues as advertising 
manager of the United States Shipping 
Board with headquarters at New York. 


Albany, Oreg., Newspapers 


Merged 
The Albany, Oreg., Herald and the 
Albany Democrat, evening daily news- 
papers, have been merged. 
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UCH has been said of the 
mental attitude of the 
magazine reader. 


Most of it is speculation. 


Our people have only one atti- 
tude of mind in reading the 
Condé Nast Publications: the 
buying attitude. 


They read the editorial pages to 
learn what is smart. They read 
the advertising pages to learn 
where they can buy it. 


The Condé Nast Group displays, 
the classes demand,the merchant 
stocks, the masses buy, the 
advertiser profits. 


Simple, isn’t it? Like most truths. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 
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Vogue’s Greatest Issue 


The current “‘Spring Shopping 
Number” of Vogue is a good ex- 
ample of both the volume and 
variety of advertising used to sell 
merchandise to the class market. 
584 advertisers used 146 pages of 
advertising on 


automobiles 

auto bodies 

beds and bedding 
bath salts 

bath scales 
beauty shops 
books 

brassieres 

candies 

candles 
children’s wear 
china 

cigarettes 
cigarette cases 
clocks 

corsets 

draperies 
department stores 
embroideries 


fabrics 

flowers 

foods 

floor coverings 
furs 

furniture 
glassware 

gloves 

hair goods 

hand bags 
hosiery 

hotels 

house furnishings 
jewelry 

lamps 

leathers 

lingerie 

luggage 

musical instruments 
maternity apparel 
maids uniforms 


objets d’art 
perfumes 
phonographs 
tadio 
ready-to-wear 
refrigeration 
roofings 

schools 

shoes and slippers 
shoe accessories 
silver 

soaps 

specialty shops 
sports clothes 
stationery 

toilet goods 
tooth paste 
travel 

washing powders 


The 247 display advertisers, using 
140 pages, are listed on the opposite 


page. 


Together with 337 schools 


Dartm 
Djer-k 
Dean’s 
Doleey 
Detect 
Diamor 


and small shops (not listed) they 

: P P Jarbro 

give this issue both the greatest Debera 
Doucet, 


diversity and the largest volume of — 
advertising ever published in Vogue. _— 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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Astor Hotel 
Ambassador Hotels 
Almco Lamps 

Aine Montaille, Paris 
Absorbine, Jr. 

Am. Colony Stores 

All Year Club Cal, 
Ampico 

Atlantie Candles 

A. P. Brassieres 


Belding’s 

Bonwit Teller 
Basy Bread 

Berkey & Gay 
Blackshire Dresses 
E. Burnham Cream 
Best & Co. 
Barbourwelt 

Betty Wales 
Branswick Radiola 
Bien Jolie 


Be nmr Goodman 
Bechoff, P: 

Boudreaux, "Henriette 
Bruck-We 

Bromley Jersey Frock 
Barto, Edw. i. 
Blaylock & B 

Bailey, Banke at Biddle 
Bigelow Kennar 
Brooks Bros. 

Burt Co., Arthur 
Black & Co. 

Bon Ton Mysteria 
sourjois Perfumes 


Crane’s Cordlinear 
C — Perfumes 
Cac 

Corticelli Fashions 
¢ utex 
Cantilever Shoes 
Calif Fruit Growers 
Cara Mia 
Chantal, Paris 
. luzells 

Calif Furniture Co, 
Miss Claye’s 
Chinese Shop 
Copley Plaza 
Campbell’s Soups 


Dartmoor Sportswear 

Djer-Kiss 

Dean’s 

Doleey Frocks 

Detecto Scales 

Diamond Eyelets 

Darbrook Silks 

Debevoise 

Doeuillet, Paris 

Doucet, Paris 

Deseat, Rose, Paris 

Davidson, Yvonne, 
Paris 


One of 
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isplay Advertisers 


Del Monte Hotel 
Dalby Silknit 

De Pinna 

Del Monte Hickey 


Emile 
Emporium 
Edco Fragranceer 


Franklin Simon 
Fatima 
Fostoria 

Frank Bros, 
Fairyland 
Franklin 
Fortmason 
Franks, Irene 
Feagans & Co. 
French Line 
Fisher Bodies 
Forhan’ 

Ford, Marjorie 
France Rose Marie 
"ayre 
Frigidaire 
Fracy 

Foster, F. E, 


Gabiila 
Goodyear Welt 
Germaine Guerin, 
Paris 
Greco, Paris 
Gump’s 
Gordon Hose 
Gera Mills 
Guerlain 
Gray, Dorothy 
Green, Daniel 
Golflex 
Gainsborough 
Gossard 


Harper & Bros. 
Eubrite Dresses 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
E. Haynes 

Homer, Atalanta 
Hahn Shoes 

Hausler & Co. 
Huntington Hotel 
Hawaii Tourist Buru. 
H. & W. Corsettes 
Holmes & Edwards 
House of Youth 
Hummingbird Hose 
Hilp, Walter J. 


Inecto Rapid Notox 
International Corset 
Isakof, Paris 


Johns- Manville 
Joie 


Jaeger 
Jay-Thorpe 
Jones, Paul, Co. 
Jordan, Frances 
Johansen Shoes 


Kayser Gloves 
Kenwood Blankets 
a - 


i 
Luxite Hose 


ux 
Lablache 
Lucien Lelong, Paris 
Lubin 
Linker, Amy, Paris 
Lucette Frocks 
Laurence, Paris 
Lippincott, J. B. 
Lion de Boetie, Paris 
Lane Bryant 
Lenox Hose Repair 
Le Mouchoir, Inc. 

n 


Linen Store 
Lingette 


Meadowbrook 
Marmon 

Mello-Glo 

Miller, I. 

Modart, Corset 
Mollie asen ers 
Marine’ 

Martial nt a = 


Morny 
ee 


Millen 

Means Blankets 
Morris, Ray 
Mourning Shop 
Milnor, Inc. 
Marten, A. F. 
Mourles. Paris 


Nemo-flex 

Mme. Nobele 

Nana Ltd. 

N. Y. Exchange 
Norden, Martha 
North German Lloyd 
Nairn Linoleum 
Norida Perfumes 
Neet 


Oshkosh Trunks 
O’Connor, F. 

Orinoka 

Ogilvie Sisters 
O'Connor & Goldberg 


Paige Hats 
Patou, Paris 
Proxy Shoppers 
Palace Hotel 


aza 
Plaza Athenee, Paris 
Printzess 

Pond’s 


VOGUE 


Nast 


Penikees 

Princess Pat 
Peter Pan Powder 
Pinaud, Ed. 

Pryde 

Pall Mall 


Queen Quality 
Queen Make Dresses 


Rollins Hose 
Regny, Jane, Paris 


eo 
Renaud’s 

Redfern Corsets 
Rogers Lunt Bowlen 
Reed & Barton 

Roger et Gallet 
Roger, Camille, Paris 


Stewart & Co. 

F. Savery, Paris 
Southern Tea Room 
Sanderson, Margaret 
Stevens, Chas, A. 
Segttle C of C 
Scranton Lace 
Saks—5th Ave. 
Simmons 
Snuggleband 


Thomas, Seth 
Tiffany 
Tweedie Heel Protect 
Tuxedo Dresses 
Truhu Silks 
Treo Girdle 
Todhunter 
Totty’s 

Tecla 

Thurn 

Towle Silver 
Tubize 

Tangee 
Tashian 


United Hotels 


Vici Kid 
Van Raalte Gloves 
Undies 
Hose 
vos Boot Shop 
Vanity Fair Silks 
Vauv 
Vel-o-Rose 
Worth, Paris 
Woodward & Lothrop 
Wolfelt, C. H. 
Wamsutta 
Whiting & Cook 
Walters, Dr. J. 
Yteb, Paris 


Zork, David 


Group 
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THERE may be more 
passengers on a Sunday ex- 
cursion to the lake, but you can 
sell more factory sites to the 
smaller number of passengers 
on the “Century.” You can 
buy a larger circulation in 
Indiana than that of The Star 
but a more responsive circu- 
lation for a quality product 
doesn’t exist. Star readers 


pay twice as much for the Star. 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always first—always fair—always complete 


4 subj 
Ghe p i re 


his | 
princ 
Cricaco BvENIne Post National Representatives keyst 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR fund 
KELLY- SMITH CO. ~ 
Marbridge Bldg., New York — 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
25 West 43d Street 
New York 











The Road to Wellville Plays a 
Return Engagement 


‘he Current Postum Cereal Company Campaign Is a Splendid Example 
of How an Old Idea Can Be Given New Youth 


By Owen Winters 


Nee of Sunny Jim and 
Spotless Town—not to mention 
Phoebe Snow: The Road to Well- 
ville is once more opened to the 
way farer, 

Those of you who can remem- 
ber the dollar watch and the days 
when McKinley was president, 
those of you who craned an eager 
neck to watch the first Oldsmo- 
bile go chugging down the cobbles 
will recall the little newsprint 
book entitled “The Road to Well- 
ville’ which was once affixed to the 
top of every package of Grape- 
Nuts. 

C. W. Post was one of the first 
advertising men to recognize the 
tremendous power of health as a 
buying incentive. It was this basic 
idea of his which led to the “Road 
to Wellville.” This book was one 
of those ingenious bits of adver- 
tising that, on the surface, seems 
purely altruistic. But down be- 
neath that veneer of altruism was 
a solid sales foundation. 

The original “Road to Well- 
ville” was circulated by the mil- 
lions of copies. It told the gospel 
of fresh air and sunshine and 
exercise. It stressed the importance 
of plain and homely fare. And 
Mr. Post included under this 
subject the virtues of the various 
products which he manufactured. 

C. W. Post left as a legacy to 
his successors, those advertising 
principles which were the very 
keystone of his business. And so 
fundamental were those principles 
that most of them may still be 
found in the advertising of the 
company which he started. 

Beginning with the year 1924, 
the Postum Cereal Company en- 
tered upon a new era of advertis- 
ing. Five of its products, each a 
conspicuous national success, are 
now being featured in a large list 
of periodicals and newspapers. 
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Because each product presents 
its own peculiar problems of ex- 
ploitation, it was found desirable 
to develop for each a separate ad- 
vertising theme. So widely differ- 
ent are the resultant advertising 
campaigns that no single series 
bears a tangible relation to the 
other. 

Feeling the need for some con- 
necting family link, an obvious 
step has been taken. All of the 
products manufactured by the 
Postum Cereal Company have been 
grouped under a common family 
name, “Post Health Products.” 
Next, a seal has been designed 
which bears that phrase in white 
letters on a circular red field. Be- 
neath this, the signature of C. W. 
Post appears in facsimile. 

Once this seal was designed and 
approved, the next step was its 
incorporation on every package 
in this line. Because of the me- 
chanical work required and the 
time involved in moving the old 
packages off the grocers’ shelves, 
nearly a year elapsed before the 
company was ready for its next 
move. 

Now the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany is ready to carry its work of 
identification still further and is 
launching an institutional cam- 
paign in a list of periodicals. 

These advertisements are illus- 
trated in full color by some of 
the country’s leading artists. Each 
one prominently displays the new 
Post Health Products seal and 
identifies each product as a mem- 
ber of the Post family. In every 
case, the illustration portrays a 
winding road which leads to the 
fanciful town of Wellville whose 
white spires are always seen 
gleaming in the distance. 

It is further planned that each 
advertisement featuring an indi- 
vidual product shall carry the 
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Post Health Products seal so that 
no matter whether it be Post Toas- 
ties, Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, or one of the Postums, 
which is being advertised at the 
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abundance, the vital elements that buil: 
bone and brain and brawn. Post Healt); 
Products cost so little, they are 
appetizing and so convenient that the; 
have turned thousands out from the dan- 
gerous ruts of habit into the “Road to 
Wellville.’ 


moment, that product will at once 
be recognized as a member of the 
parent family. 


To supplement this campaign 
the Postum Cereal Company is 
publishing a revised edi- 
tion of the “Road to 
Wellville” in regular 
book form. This work 
has been written by an 
authority on the subject 
of foods, exercise and 
diet. While scientific to 
a high degree, it is writ- 
ten in simple language. 

At a later stage in 
the institutional cam- 
paign this book will be 
offered to the public in 
the advertising. It is 
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also to enjoy wide dis 
tribution among domes 
tic science classes and 
food authorities. 














Press Association 


The Yuma, Ariz., Evening 
Herald; Eldorado, Il., Ev 
ning News; Atwood, Kans. 
Evening Northwest Kansas 
Anderson, S. C., Morning 
Independent, and the Erwin, 
Tenn., Evening Magnet, have 
appointed the American 
Press Association, publish 
ers’ representative, New 
York, as their advertising 
representative. 
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Behold, the Shining Spires of Wellville 


Von wha envy the ravy check and sparkling eye, foods of civilization Drink more milk. Est more 
who ure cach morning weary and unrefreshed. often of the golden grat 
who go to meet the daily task with fagged bram Post Health Products of Battle Creek are made 
and unwrlling tread — lft up your cyes and see the from the most nutritious parts of gran They con 
spwes of Wellville chuning wn the sun! Raght about tam.in abundance, the vital elements that build bone 
face! Make up your mand now to lve w Wellville. and brain and brawn Post Health Products cost so 
the town of health success and happiness. Avoid little, they arc so appetizing and so convenient that 
the dangerous ruts of habs Remember Nature's they have turned thousands out from the danger 
sample teachings Eat more sparingly of the heavy ous ruts of habit into the “Road to Wellville 
Pane Coven! Company lac Rants Crerh. Mahar 

Prat Covel 


Inuaw Poste 


Poet Toastwes (Doble thick Corn Flatess 
Crabe News 


Pas’: Bean Plakes 


AN OLD IDEA BROUGHT UP TO DATE GIVES POSTUM A : 
NEW INSTITUTIONAL CAMPAIGN Join Charles 
W. Hoyt Agency 


titled: F. S. Schenck, recently with the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas, has joined 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as man- 
ager of its advertising test laboratory 
He also was with the George Batten 
Company, Inc., for five years. 

Jerome V. Leary has joined the me 
chanical production staff of the Hoyt 
agency. He was recently production 
manager of Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., 
and was formerly with Evans & Barnhill, 
Inc., in the same capacity. 


Frank A. Wood with Farm 


Publication 
Frank A. Wood, for the last fourteen 
years advertising manager of the Roch 
ester, N. Y., Evening Times and of th« 
Times-Union, has been appointed adve: 
tising manager of the Rural Life & Farm 
Stock Journal, also of that city. 


One advertisement is 
“Behold, the Shining Spires of 
Wellville.” It reads as follows: 


You who envy the rosy cheek and 
sparkling eye, who arise each morning 
weary and unrefreshed, who go to meet 
the daily task with fagged brain and 
unwilling tread—lift up your eyes and 
see the spires of Wellville shining in 
the sun! Right about face! Make up 
your mind now to live in Wellville, the 
town of health, success and happiness. 
Avoid the dangerous ruts of habit. Re- 
member oh simple teachings. Eat 
more voy, A of the heavy foods of 
civilization rink more — Eat more 
often of the golden grai 

Post Health Products y Battle Creek 
are made from the most nutritious 
parts of grain. They contain, in 
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| A (lass Magazine in a (lass by Itself”’ 





Ir ANCIENT DAYS they had to 

make laws to prevent com- 
moners wearing the fashions 
that the nobility felt should 
be exclusively theirs... Fortu- 
nately there are no such laws 
to-day and, if you sell your 
merchandise to the leaders of 
fashion, every woman, every- 


where, in time, will demand it. 


Harpers bagar 


2/ IN LONDON 1Ofr. IN PARIS 
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When the Seller Fails to Deliver 
Per Contract 


An Answer to the Question: How Much Must the Buyer Pay When the 
Seller Fails to Deliver Everything Contracted for? 


Ho” much must the buyer pay 
when the seller fails to de- 
liver the entire amount of mer- 
chandise contracted for? Must he 
pay for the portion of the order 
received and retained by him at 
the rate provided in the contract 
or need he pay only the market 
value of the goods? A recent de- 
cision in New York in the case 
of Guaranty Trust Company vs. 
The Gerseta Corporation will 
prove of great assistance to the 
buyer who finds himself con- 
fronted with this problem. 

Incidentally it is well to bear in 
mind that the New York decision 
was controlled by the provisions 
of the Uniform Sales Act. The 
suit arose in the following man- 
ner. On May 12, 1919, The Ger- 
seta Corporation contracted with 
Mogi & Company for the pur- 
chase of thirty bales of silk, de- 
livery to be made five bales a 
week commencing August 19, 
1919. Pursuant to the contract, 
twenty bales were delivered and 
accepted by The Gerseta Corpora- 
tion. Fifteen of the bales were 
paid for at the contract price per 
bale. Payment for the remaining 
five bales delivered, however, was 
withheld on the ground that the 
purchaser had reason to believe 
that Mogi & Company did not 
intend to deliver the final ten bales 
contracted for. At the time of 
the acceptance of the twenty bales, 
the purchaser believed that the 
balance of the order would be de- 
livered. ’ s 

Mogi & Company assigned its 
claim for payment of the contract 
price of the unpaid for five bales 
to the Guaranty Trust Company. 
The latter company sued The 
Gerseta Corporation to recover 
this sum. 

The market value of silk had 
declined since the making of the 
contract. In fact, on the date of 
delivery the market value was 
about one-half of the contract 


price. The Gerseta Corporation, 
contended therefore, that, since 
the contract had not been fully 
performed, it was liable only for 
the market value of the silk de- 
livered and accepted and not for 
the contract price. On this theory 
it interposed not only a defense 
to the suit for the contract price 
of the five bales but also a coun- 
terclaim for the difference be- 
tween the contract price of the 
fifteen bales already paid for and 
the actual market value at the 


‘time of delivery of the fifteen 
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bales. 

The lower court decided against 
the contention of The Gerseta 
Corporation. On appeal, the Ap- 
pellate Division reversed the court 
below and sustained the position 
of the purchaser. Unless the same 
point is carried to the Court of 
Appeals, the decision in this case 
will probably be accepted as set- 
tling the law of New York with 
respect to the issues before the 
court. 

But the decision is more far 
reaching than its effect on the law 
of New York. Many States have 
adopted the Uniform Sales Act 
and have repealed their former 
laws with respect to the sale of 
goods. The benefit derived from 
the adoption of this act is that 
instead of having conflicting legis- 
lation in each State covering the 
law of sales, the laws of the va- 
rious States are harmonized. 
Since a substantial number of 
States are now governed by the 
same law of sales effective in New 
York State, the decision in the 
Gerseta case will probably carry 
weight when similar cases arise 
in other States. 


Opens Sarasota, Fla., Branch 


Fort Pipes is manager of a new 
office which The Chambers Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans, has opened at Sara 
sota, Fla. A. R. Beverly-Giddings wil! 
be associated with Mr. Pipes. 
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Mark calendar 


June 1 
P. C. B. 4. Com- 
vention Issue of 
Journal of Elec- 
tricity. 


June 15 
N. BE. L. A. Con- 
vention Issue of 
Journal of Elec- 
tricity. 


The big N. E. L. A. Conven- 
tion in San Francisco is only a 
few weeks away. 

There will be no exhibits 
this year. 

This “no-exhibit” factor need 
not work any hardship on the 
manufacturer however. 

The manufacturer can carry 
on his Convention sales cam- 
paign by means of an exhibit- 
on-paper in the 4 Convention 
issues of ELECTRICAL 
WORLD and JOURNAL OF 
ELECTRICITY. 

This way he gains the at- 
tention of the Convention dele- 
gates—and he also carries his 
sales message beyond the Con- 
vention, throughout the whole 
electrical industry. 


June 6 
N. E. L. A. Pre- 
Convention Issue 
of Electrical World. 


June 20 
N. E. L. A. Con- 
vention Report Is- 
sue of Electrical 
World. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD ®% JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


883 Mission St., San Francisco 
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A Sermonette 


The other evening in a Chicago theatre a 
handful of people were present to see and 
hear Mrs. Fiske, Chauncey Olcott, Jimmie 
Powers and Tom Wise in “The Rivals.” 


A brilliant cast, a brilliant play—yet a piti- 
fully small crowd. 

Around the corner in another theatre, 
“White Cargo,” billed as a vivid love play of 
the tropics, played to a capacity house. 

In still another theatre another handful of 
people were present to hear De Wolf Hopper 
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and a distinguished company in “The 
Mikado.” 


What music! What librettos! Yet hardly 
enough people in the house to pay for the 
lights. : 

And in theatre No. 4 “No, No, Nanette,” 
a charming, little musical comedy, went 
merrily on its way with every seat occupied. 


What does it mean? Simply this. 


This generation doesn’t want what the last 
generation wanted. They don’t want the 
books, nor the music, nor the styles, nor 
the newspapers. 


In Chicago the Evening American is pub- 
lishing a live, aggressive newspaper for THIS 
generation. And its circulation goes up and 
up as indicated by these figures: 


February Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 


502,145 


Which exceeded the circulation 
of the second evening paper by 18, 787 


A Good Newspaper 
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Local display and 
classified advertisers would 
not show such an overwhelming 
preference for The Times-Picayune 
day after day, year after year, if it 
were not the paper possessing 


outstanding pulling power in 
the New Orleans field. 


Representatives: 


CONE, 
HUNTON & WU "OODMAN, 
INC., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Atlanta; R. J. 
BIDWELL CO., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 








Two Press Agents Tell about the 
High Cost of Free Publicity 


Some Inside Information Concerning the Methods of Press Agents Which 
Will Astonish Publishers and Advertisers 


By James True 


Next to legislation and _ the 
iN activities of the various Gov- 
ernment Departments, the con- 
cocting of free publicity is un- 
doubtedly the greatest industry of 
Washington. A small army of 
press agents thrive as they do in 
no other city in the world, and 
their prosperity depends, not only 
on their ability to invent and 
create the news or story element 
which is necessary to get their 
stuff into print, but also on their 
ability to sell the reading-matter 
space of practically all of the 
magazines and newspapers of the 
country. 

Probably it would be something 
of a shock to the editor of a cer- 
tain widely-circulated and highly- 


regarded popular magazine to 
learn that $1,000 is the current 


charge of Washington press 
agents to land a publicity story in 
his publication. This fact can be 
readily established, and a week’s 
inquiry into the press-agent in- 
dustry of the nation’s capital has 
revealed many incidents which 
strongly indicate that space is 
regularly sold at fairly well-estab- 
lished rates by press agents ir 
practically all of the leading 
newspapers and those popular 
magazines which specialize in per- 
sonal and industrial articles. 

These rates are only the first 
cost of free publicity. Whether 
they are paid as fees to free-lance 
agents, or in the form of annual 
retainers to agency bureaus, the 
net cost per story is about the 
same, and there are likely to be 
other and larger expenses attached 
to any effort to break into the 
news and reading matter columns 
of the publications. 

In soliciting business, many 
press agents compare their fees 
with the advertising rates of the 
publications selected for on- 
slaught, especially when the pros- 
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pective client happens to be a 
large advertiser. Low cost of 
space is one of their most effective 
arguments, apparently, and one 
of them told me that he could 
place a story in a certain promi- 
nent magazine for $1,000 which 
would occupy space that would 
cost about $6,000 if bought and 
used for advertising. He did not 
mention, however, that his fee 
would be only a part of the ex- 
pense of getting the free publicity 
for the advertiser, although he 
did admit that the advertising 
would be vastly more productive 
for any commercial proposition. 

Talks with several successful 
Washington press agents, al- 
though they frequently mentioned 
their output as stories, articles or 
press releases, left the impression 
that they consider their work al- 
most entirely from the standpoint 
of its supposed advertising value. 
Hence, it occurred to me that a 
study of the cost of free public- 
ity in relation to its productive- 
ness would be both interesting and 
informative, and, that the value 
of the investigation would be in- 
creased by using in its report the 
actual statements regarding cost 
and results made by press agents 
who are representative of the 
most successful class. 

But before I set down the facts 
disclosed by discussions with two 
of the most prominent publicity 
experts in Washington, I want to 
relate an incident which gives an 
excellent idea of how publicity 
costs accumulate when the clients 
of the press agent are willing to 
foot the bills. About the first of 
February, last year, a representa- 
tive of an industrial group, which 
is dependent on one of the coun- 
try’s important natural resources, 
called on a Washington press 
agent to see what could be done 
in the way of free publicity to 
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stimulate the business of the in- 
dustry. It was thought that a 
slight depression was in sight. 
The representative explained that 
his principals thought that free 
publicity would act as a preven- 
tive, and the press agent readily 
agreed with them. 

This press agent knew that Fed- 
eral legislation regarding conser- 
vation of the natural resource was 
pending. He also knew that de- 
bate on the legislation would soon 
add importance to any interesting 
information or manufactured 
news on the subject of the re- 
source, and that several societies 
and associations had been inter- 
ested in the subject for some 
years. The representative was 
especially desirous of securing a 
story in a magazine of very large 
national circulation, to be fol- 
lowed by a newspaper campaign 


of free publicity, and the press 
agent signed him up on a highly 
profitable basis. 

Because of the public interest in 
the legislation, soon to be realized, 
the press agent thought that he 


had an easy proposition. He con- 
sidered it so easy that he went to 
the city of the publication and 
called on the editor, introduced 
himself frankly as a_ publicity 
man, and explained that he was in 
a position to furnish an article on 
the subject, to be written by any 
author the editor might select, at 
no cost to the publication. The 
editor, with some slight show of 
indignation; refused to consider 
any proposition of the kind; but 
if he thought that his decision 
closed the incident he had no con- 
ception of the ingenuity of a 
good press agent with plenty of 
money to back him up. 

The press agent remembered 
that a well-known contributor to 
the magazine in question lived 
in Washington. With this fact 
in mind, he looked up _ the 
presiding official of one of the 
societies interested in the conser- 
vation of the resource. Within a 
month or two, he brought about 
an arrangement whereby the offi- 
cial invited the author to take a 
trip of inspection through all of 
the large industrial plants depend- 
ent on the resource. All of the ex- 
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penses of the trip were paid by 
the industrial group who, the press 
agent explained, did not want to 
be known in the matter, but who 
were quite willing to foot the bills 
of the trip and a series of rather 
lavish entertainments. 

Last fall, the story appeared 
over the author’s name, in the 
magazine selected by the repre- 
sentative of the industrial group. 
The magazine paid the author for 
the story, and both evidently 
thought that the transaction was 
above the slightest taint of com- 
mercialism. The industrial group 
paid the press agent’s fee and the 
other expenses, which totaled 
around $6,000, and, since they 
concluded that they had estab- 
lished an encouraging basis for 
free newspaper publicity, they 
were highly pleased with the re- 
sult of their speculation. Through 
the subtle work of the press agent, 
the official of the society and the 
executives of the concerns visited, 
they had got into the story certain 
statements which they thought 
would benefit their business. 

When this incident was men- 
tioned to one of the most success- 
ful publicity men in town, he 
smiled and remarked that the 
backers of the enterprise certainly 
got their money’s worth. When 
asked to state just what he meant, 
he explained that there was always 
a great deal of satisfaction in ac- 
complishing the impossible and 
putting over something that 
showed an ability to outwit the 
other fellow, besides telling the 
public just what you wanted 
known about your proposition. 


PITIFULLY SMALL RETURNS 


“As to the value of actual re- 
turns,” he continued, “that’s an- 
other question, and the answer is 
highly problematical. Possibly 
the story stimulated the industry 
to some extent, and it might have 
had some slight effect on pending 
legislation; but I doubt it. Usual- 
ly, those who pay the expense of 
jimmying through a story of this 
kind forget that they are promot- 
ing a story of 5,000 or 6,000 words, 
when only three or four para- 
graphs are designed to accom- 
plish their object. The entire 
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How Detroit Department Stores 
Employed Advertising Space 
During January 


64.5% 


18.7% 


16.8% 


EPARTMENT stores are notably shrewd 

buyers of advertising space. Because of 

the variety of merchandise advertised by them 

it is comparatively easy to check advertising re- 

sults. Hence their advertising judgment is based 
on experience; not guess. 

It is significant, therefore, that the downtown 
department stores of Detroit during January of 
this year chose to place 64.5% of their advertis- 
ing in The Detroit News (daily and Sunday 
combined), the other papers dividing the re- 
mainder between them. 

’ Advertising seeking to interest the home pur- 
chasing agent—the housewife, and she does 
90% of the buying—should reflect on this im- 
portant evidence of superior results. The News 
enters practically every English speaking home 
in Detroit, and is the purchasing guide of the 
housewife. 


The Detroit News During 1924 Printed the Greatest 
Volume of Advertising In the History of the World 
and More Local Advertising Than All Other 
Detroit Papers Combined 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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story must be interesting, or the 
editor won’t fall for it, and fre- 
quently the three or four para- 
graphs comprising the ‘stinger’ 
are the least interesting and con- 
vincing of all. Then there is al- 
ways the chance that all of the 
publicity value will be destroyed 
by careful editing. 

“If this story could have been 
put through at considerably less 
cost I’d say that it might have 
paid out. As it was, the pro- 
moters would have secured vastly 
better returns if they had put the 
cost in a page of advertising in 
the magazine, and played up the 
three or four paragraphs that 
were designed to deliver their mes- 
sage to the public.” 

The man who offered this criti- 
cism has been actively engaged in 
mp ged work for many years. 

e is not only highly successful, 
but also enjoys the confidence and 
friendship of many prominent 
public officials. For a time he was 
employed by the Government and 
made a record for his department 
in magazine and newspaper space 
secured solely through his unusual 
ability to recognize good news 
material and to write vivid stories. 
While he specializes in general 
publicity, more especially in educa- 
tional propaganda, and maintains 
his organization for that purpose, 
he has handled a number of com- 
mercial campaigns. But he selects 
his clients carefully, and last year 
refused a retainer of $20,000 to 
accept a commission from a large 
concern because he did not think 
the proposition was honest; and 
this man values his reputation 
above money. 


UNCLE SAM TURNS TO PAID SPACE 


During his discussion, he com- 
pared the selling value of free 
publicity with that of advertising, 
and declared the experience of the 
Government to be the best possible 
lesson for anyone who had any- 
thing to sell. Since the World 
War, he explained, the Govern- 
ment has become one of the 
largest purveyors of news mate- 
rial, and literally hundreds of 
news releases are mailed every 
week to the newspapers and trade 
press by the various departments. 
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“Congress, except on rare oc- 
casions,” he said, “has taken the 
stand that all Government activi- 
ties have exceptional news value 
because they are of vital interest 
to the people. Congress is right, 
in a measure, and for many years 
the Government has received more 
free publicity than any other in- 
stitution in the world. 

“But whenever the Government 
has had anything to sell in large 
volume, it has had to advertise, 
and Congress, in appropriating 
the necessary money, has had to 
overcome its opposition to paid 
publicity. Probably the best op- 
portunity free publicity ever had 
to sell anything was during the 
early part of the war, when we 
put on the first Liberty Loan 
drive. The public was intensely 
interested, newspapers and maga- 
zines were lavishly liberal in their 
donations of space; but we soon 
found that free publicity would 
not sell Liberty Bonds in profitable 
quantity. We had to advertise, 
and the advertising behind the 
selling groups sold the bonds. 

“No amount of free publicity 
would have sold the surplus war 
supplies; but advertising cleaned 
them up to the tune of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and in a 
comparatively short time with a 
remarkably low selling cost. The 
same can be said of the Shipping 
Board’s experience in selling the 
service of the American fleet, and 
now the Prohibition Unit is go- 
ing to spend a small advertising 
appropriation to sell prohibition to 
the people, a thing that a great 
volume of free publicity has evi- 
dently failed to accomplish. 

“Understand, I do not say that 
the publicity expert cannot secure 
free publicity of value for a 
manufactured product. I have 
put over several campaigns which 
I am sure were worth every cent 
they cost my clients; but it is 
impossible to benefit the sale of 
any new or unknown product with 
an economical amount of free 
publicity material. 

“Of course, it is possible for an 
experienced publicity man to stage 
events and arrange news incidents 
that will place and keep the men- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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No investigation could have been ~ 
more impartial than that made by 
the Magazine Research Bureau, 
shown on the two following pages. 
The druggists selling magazines to 
whom the post-card and letter were 
sent, could not possibly have known 
that this investigation was inspired 
by any particular magazine—the 
result therefore was totally unbiased. 


The number of letters and cards 
mailed was 3,500; the number of 


replies received was over a thousand. 


The result speaks for itself and 
shows one magazine’s preponder- 
ant lead in sales and dealer influ- 
ence in a most important mer- 
chandising field—the drug stores of 
America! 
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SIXTEEN WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK sf 
Pri 
January 14, 1925 Lad 
Cos 
Am 
YOU CAN DO US A FAVOR Goc 
Satt 
We are assisting a national advertiser, whose Mc 
produet is handled through drug stores, to make up a Wo 
List of magazines in which to advertise a medium-priced 
toilet artiole, during 1925. % 
Doubtless you are familiar with the following Pict 
tep publioations, each of which has a wide national R ] 
distribution, as well as a reputation for being product~ ec 
ive in advertising results. 
We would appreciate it if you would check the 
four of these magazines that you believe can be best 
employed to-push thie product. Would you mind using 
numerals 1, 2, 3 and 4 to indicate first,/-second, third 
and fourth choice, or if you prefer some magazine not 
listed here, we will be glad to consider it. 
Lad: 
Here are the magazines: G 
700 
Cosmopolitan Ladies Home Journal Cc 
Red Book True Romances OSI 
True Story Woman's Home Companion Ame 
American McCalls Hi 
Good Housekeeping Pictorial Review Wor 
We are enclosing a post-card for your reply and : C 
we want to thank you in advance for your courtesy. N if c( 
If we can reciprocate at any time, won’t you let Pict 
Tru 
Sincerely yours, Red 
—_ rus 
|, KAK, 
Secretary 
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“My best selling magazine is—” 


1—True Story 


2—Ladies Home Journal. 


3—Cosmopolitan 
4 American 


5—Good Housekeeping . 


—Red Book 


7—McCalls 
8—Pictorial Review .... 
9—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 
10—True Romances .... 


“My choice of magazines to carry the advertising 
of a nationally distributed product is—” 


First Choice 


True Story 


Ladies Home Journal.... 


Cosmopolitan 
American 


Good Housekeeping..... . 
Saturday Evening Post... 


McCalls 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 

Pictorial Review 


Red Book 


Third Choice 


Ladies Home Journal... . 


Good Housekeeping 
Cosmopolitan 
American 

Woman’s Home 

_ Companion 
McCalls 

Pictorial Review 
True Story 

Red Book 


True Romances........ 


Second Choice 


American 

Ladies Home Journal.... 
Cosmopolitan 

Good Housekeeping 

True Story : 
Woman’s Home Companion 70 
True Romances 


McCalls 


Fourth Choice 


Pictorial Review 

Woman’s Home Companion 102 
American 

Good Housekeeping 

Ladies Home Journal... 
Cosmopolitan 

True Story 

Red Book 
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Market and Influence 


Both can be secured through advertis- 


ing in THE DAIRY FARMER. 


The market is assured by more than 
the average net income per farm 
evenly distributed throughout the 
year. 


The influence comes from your reach- 
ing the leaders of each community. 
As a salesman told us recently, “I al- 
ways sell your type of subscriber first. 
Later sales come easy.” 


May we tell you more about this busi- 
ness-getting combination? 
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tion of a product in the columns 
of newspapers for any length of 
time. One can use contests of 
various kinds, break into conven- 
tions, and use many other devices 
to manufacture news in connec- 
tion with a product; but the cost 
of that sort of thing is enormous. 
It is getting higher every year, 
and when the results are known, 
is just about prohibitive, as com- 
pared with the expense and cer- 
tainty of advertising. 

“Ordinarily, about three stories 
are the maximum number you can 
get by on any commercial propo- 
sition within an effective time 
limit. Just as soon as your sub- 
ject gets familiar to news editors 
the novelty’s gone, the news ele- 
ment fails to interest, and you're 
through. So the best you can do 
is to build on the impressions cre- 
ated by advertising. If you can 
get a well-advertised product into 
the news columns you can stimu- 
late its sale; but you can’t do it 
without the advertising back- 
ground. As I understand it, 
repetition furnishes the greatest 
and you 


value of advertising, 
can’t get repetition with free pub- 
licity—the smart editors won't let 
you.’ 


THE PRESS AGENT'S WIDE FIELD 


Another Washington expert, a 
member of a well-known publicity 
organization, was easily induced 
to discuss the cost and commer- 
cial value of free publicity. While 
he is undoubtedly as successful as 
the other, from a money-making 
standpoint, he considers his work 
less seriously, and frankly refers 
to himself as a press agent. He 
has been in the work for more 
than ten years, and laughingly de- 
clared that he would undertake to 
popularize with free publicity any- 
thing from a circus to a debutante, 
or from a baby food to a poli- 
tician. 

Evidently his success depends as 
much on the attractiveness of his 
manner and personality as on his 
ability to write good stories and 
sell the reading columns of maga- 
zines and newspapers. He men- 
tioned several incidents of his ex- 
perience as a star reporter on a 
metropolitan paper before he be- 
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came a press agent, and, after a 
delightful and friendly chat, 
showed by his attitude and frank- 
ness that he was sincerely eager 
to assist a fellow reporter, even 
at some personal sacrifice, to se- 
cure a worth-while fact article. 

He remarked that the opposi- 
tion of Printers’ InK to free 
publicity seemed strange to him 
when a number of advertising 
agencies are evidently finding it 
profitable to create and circulate 
a large volume of free publicity 
for their clients. 

“Yes,” he continued, “for some 
time, several of the larger agen- 
cies have maintained free pub- 
licity bureaus, and another has 
just organized such a _ service. 
While they may consider their 
effort in this direction beneficial 
in securing accounts by forcing 
free publicity on the newspapers 
which carry the advertising they 
place, the service is prompted by 
a short-sighted policy. The ad- 
vertising agencies are killing the 
game; they’re increasing the cost 
of securing free publicity by mak- 
ing it much more difficult to get 
the stuff into print, and they’re 
increasing the cost of advertising 
by reducing its effectiveness. 

“The legitimate press agent is 
successful because he furnishes 
the publications with news stories 
that are interesting and have the 
appearance, at least, of being 
genuine. That isn’t the kind of 
stories the advertising agencies 
are putting out, and they can’t put 
out many good stories for a sim- 
ple reason. Their clients go to 
them for advertising, and they 
won’t approve the so-called news 
matter unless it reads like adver- 
tising. Most of the papers which 
publish their stuff do so from an 
ulterior motive, and the reaction 
is unfavorable all around. 

“The best example of the result 
is the automobile page of the 
average newspaper. For years the 
news columns of automobile pages 
have been filled with advertising 
agency free publicity. It -isn’t 
even interesting hokum. Ninety 
per cent of it is merely cheap 
‘bla-bla,’ written primarily to flat- 
ter the advertiser, and is pub- 
lished by the papers because they 
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are getting, or hope to get, the 
advertising. 

“This sort of free publicity has 
sapped the life out of a lot of 
good automobile advertising. Sev- 
eral hundred times, in street cars, 
trains, clubs and _ hotels, I’ve 
watched people reading their 
newspapers, and nine times out of 
ten they pass up the automobile 
pages without even an interested 
glance. They’ve learned from ex- 
perience that the page is deadly 
dull, and they read neither the 
free publicity stories nor the ad- 
vertising.” 

The most astonishing informa- 
tion this press agent had to con- 
tribute was on the subject of re- 
sults. “Who wants to know any- 
thing about the results of free 
publicity?” he demanded. “I’ve 
been in this business a good many 
years, and I can’t remember of 
ever hearing a client mention re- 
sults. 

“It’s a strange thing,’ he con- 
tinued, “but a client may be a 
careful business man and a large 
advertiser who selects every ad- 
vertising medium on the basis of 
its proved pulling power for his 
product, and then spend a large 
sum annually on free publicity 
with never a thought as to the 
actual business it produces. 

“The truth is that he wants to 
believe that he’s so successful and 
prominent as to be good news, or 
that his product is so important 
that the papers want to print 
stories about it. If a story about 
either, carefully written by his 
press agent, goes out under his 
own name it gives him a chance 
to pose as a writer and listen to 
the flattering comment of his 
friends. From every angle, he 
gets a lot of personal satisfaction 
out of free publicity, and, on the 
basis that it may be producing 
business on his product, usually 
charges the cost against his adver- 
tising appropriation. He cannot, 
with modesty, advertise his pic- 
ture and biography; but he can 
secure free publicity without being 
charged with hating himself. And 
he furnishes a rather lucrative 
employment for a lot of fellows 
who know the newspaper game 
and who have the cleverness to 
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invent stuff about him that some 
of the newspapers and magazines 
will print.” 

At this point, my friend the 
press agent produced a_ large 
bunch of proofs and clippings of 
publicity stories from a desk 
drawer, thumbed them over and 
threw out several for my inspec- 
tion. One was a two-column lay- © 
out presenting a halftone portrait 
of the subject, the president of a 
large manufacturing concern. The 
story, with the picture, occupied a 
space of about 180 lines, and told 
of a speech the man had made at 
a large convention. In one of the 
latter paragraphs inconspicuous 
mention was made of the man’s 
position, his firm and its princi- 
pal product. 


ANOTHER CASE OF POOR RESULTS 


Although the story was well 
written in excellent newspaper 
style, it was obvious that it had 
no advertising value. However, 
I was interested in having the press 
agent’s opinion on this point, and 
to learn something about the cost. 

“Results again?” he returned to 
my questions, smiling. “Why, the 
advertiser was highly pleased, and 
wrote us a nice letter enclosing 
the company’s check for our ser- 
vice. We sent that story, in mats 
and plates, to about 500 news- 
papers in towns of from 5,000 to 
100,000 population, and approxi- 
mately 100 newspapers printed it. 
Our charge for the service was 


“Do you think the story sold 
any of the product mentioned?” 
I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “I do not 
think so. The story doesn’t tell 
anything about the product. How- 
ever, it may have been of value 
in reminding a few people to buy 
the product, after they had been 
practically sold by the company’s 
advertising.” 

“How does the cost of the story 
compare with the price of the 
space it occupied, figured accord- 
ing to the advertising rates of the 
papers?” 

“Well, we didn’t check up on 
that particular story; but we have 
compared the costs of a great 
many, and in almost every instance 
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The Big Stores: 


fotos | know the newspapers that produce the best 
results; they have reduced advertising to a sciencel 
They have taken all the guesswork out of it! Every 
dollar they spend in advertising is expected to create 
from $30 to $40 in sales within twenty-four hours. 


Perhaps that explains why during February eleven 
of the city’s largest stores used 88,000 more lines in 
THE WORLD and THE EVENING WORLD than they 
used during the corresponding month last year: 
Lines Gained 
B. Altman & Co. . >. =," ae 
Arnold, Constable & Co. ee 
Bloomingdale’ eye o + ae 
Bonwit Teller & Co... . . . 2,560 
Gimbel Brothers . .. . . 10,945 
Hearn . a os «. See 
Lord & Taylor P ; 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
Saks—Herald Square . 
Stern Brothers ; 
Worth 
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Total 

By using the all-day service of THE WORLD GROUP, 
these far-sighted merchants buy 650,000 circulation 
covering the most alert and responsive homes of 
Greater New York. In THE WORLD they buy the 
only outstanding 3-cent quality circulation of the 
morning field. 


Chex 


MALuers BuILDING Pulitzer BUILDING GENERAL Morors Buiipine 
CHICAGO New YORE DETROIT 
SEcurRITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE San FRaNcIsco Los ANGELES 
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the advertiser could have bought 
the space and saved money.” 

The proofs and clippings ranged 
in size all the way from about 150 
lines to a newspaper half page. 
The stories mentioned hotels, 
resorts, associations, men and wo- 
men, and a half dozen manufac- 
tured products. Their author 
explained that the most popular 
with the newspapers was the brief, 
illustrated story, and that the 
chances for publication diminished 
as the space increased. 

“Usually,” he said, “we send 
our general run of stuff to a list 
of about 500 papers. The best 
record we have made was on a 
short, illustrated personality story 
which 175 of the papers pub- 
lished. The average is about 110 
acceptances from the list of 500. 
For a quarter-page illustrated 
story from twenty-five to forty 
acceptances would be excellent. 

“Practically everything we send 
out is illustrated. Cuts increase 
the expense, but they are attrac- 
tive to the small papers, and it is 
the smaller papers which fall most 
readily for good free publicity 


material. And the purpose of our . 


average client is to get his stuff 
into print; he doesn’t appear to 
give a thought, as a rule, to the 
size of the papers or the towns in 
which his publicity appears.” 

During his discussion, this press 
agent made plain his conviction 
that a large part of his work is 
legitimate and that it supplies a 
need; but to sum up his opinions 
and judgment as to the real value 
of free publicity in the promotion 
of manufactured products, I asked 
him this question: 

“If you were a large manufac- 
turer, with an advertising appro- 
priation of, say, $500,000 a year, 
what part of it would you spend 
for free publicity?” 

“IT wouldn’t spend any of it,” he 
replied promptly. “Free publicity 
is too costly. It’s prohibitive 
when it comes to selling a manu- 
factured product. But if I were 
a large and successful manufac- 
turer I might buy a few thousand 
dollars’ worth of free publicity a 
year just to increase my standing 
with my family, friends, salesmen, 
employees, lawyers and bankers. 
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And if I were the wealthy hus- 
band of a socially ambitious wo- 
man, or an actor, a politician, a 
spectacular preacher, a stock pro- 
moter, a quack doctor, a—” 

“But in that event,” I interrupt- 

ed, “you wouldn’t charge up the 
expense to advertising; would 
you?” 
_ “No, indeed; for free publicity 
isn’t advertising in a strict sense. 
I’d pay for it personally. Or, ‘in 
the event of my paying money for 
publicity regarding the novel en- 
tertainment of my salesmen at 
their annual convention, or the 
gorgeous ball or other show I 
gave my employees, just to let the 
boys and girls know what a cele- 
brated man they were working 
for and how prominent was the 
company, I’d charge up the cost 
to the sales organization or to 
general expense.” 

“Then,” I replied, “it is your 
honest conviction, arrived at 
through long experience, that the 
selling power of so-called free 
publicity, as compared with that 
of advertising, is practically 
valueless.” 

“Precisely !” 





Asks Dealers to Try Yuban 
Coffee Themselves 


“Use it yourself” copy is being used 
by Arbuckle Bros., New York, in busi- 
ness-paper advertising of Yuban coffee 
to the grocery. trade. “Try Yuban 
yourself!” suggests the headline used. 
The text continues, “Know why it is 
the favorite coffee of New York and 
Chicago.” 





Buys Hopkins, Minn., 
Newspaper 


Wentworth F. Chapman has_pur- 
chased the Hennepin County Enter- 
prise, Hopkins, Minn. For the last 
eleven years he has been manager of the 
Improvement Bulletin i lis. I 
1921 he organized Chap Publica- 
tions, Inc., which publishes the Canby, 
Minn., News. 


in Pp n 











F. M. Sutton, Jr., Joins 
J. D. Boyle Agency 


Francis M. Sutton, Jr., until recently 
secretary and treasurer of Wylie & 
Sutton, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of John D. 
Boyle, Inc., advertising agency, also of 
New York. 
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Compare 

The circulation 

Of the 

American Weekly Magazine 
With any other 

Medium in the world! 
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Compare the rate! 
Compare the page size! 


The pull 
Is beyond comparison! 


‘American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 
1834 Broadway, New York 


* 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San Franci E: i 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
S merica Fort Worth—Record 
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Why do they 
call him 


“Come on” Cassidy? 
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How Mars Cassidy 
starts them 
by 
W. O. McGeehan 


Another feature for men in the 
largest magazine for men 


in March. issue 


Ghe GIks 


Magazine 
850,000 Identified Circulation 
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“Seek the Woman’”’ 


Women the world over decide the 
purchases for minor children. There are 
8,138,070 farm children under 10 years 
and 7,824,106 from 10 to 20 years. 


Ask yourself how much is spent on 
the average child in your city. Multiply 
this by 15 million and you have the 
juvenile farm market. 


These sales must be made through 
farm women. The most effective way 
to .reach these women is through the 
magazine that holds their closest interest. 

The FARMER’S WIFE is the only 
publication in America edited exclusively 
for farm women. It offers the oppor- 
tunity for a type of sales appeal not 
possible to obtain in any other way. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Western Representatives 6SeX> Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. A/@3 4 Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


1109 Transportation Bldg. a ent e 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois Dae New York City 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 





Can Department Stores Compete 
with Furniture Manufacturers P 


Manufacturers Consider a Recent Development in Department Store 
Advertising 


By Charles G. Muller 


HE John Wanamaker depart- 

ment stores at New York and 
Philadelphia raised several inter- 
esting questions when they used a 
double-page spread in a national 
weekly in January to tell about 
the February furniture sale of these 
stores. 

Immediately, many consumers 
wondered what on earth Wana- 
maker was doing in such a me- 
dium, Would other sales be thus 
advertised? Were other stores go- 
ing to do it? 

For the furniture manufac- 
turers, there was the question 


whether this marked a first step 
by retail stores to take national 
advertising into their own hands 
in an attempt to dominate the 


industry. 

The best way to answer the con- 
sumer question is to find out the 
relation of this special advertise- 
ment to the stores’ general Feb- 
ruary sale campaign. Furniture 
manufacturers themselves can give 
the best answer to their question. 

Says Wanamaker, “Thirty-four 
years ago I originated the Febru- 
ary Sale.” Furniture men were 
quick to adopt it and took up the 
idea so wholeheartedly that com- 
petition today is five times as 
keen as ten years ago, with the 
result that February sales admit- 
tedly are losing their power. 

Therefore, Wanamaker this 
year set out to hold a February 
sale that would make people take 
notice. Besides the regular fea- 
tures of these mid-season events, 
such as special price reductions, 
wide advertising and special pay- 
ment plans, this “February” sale 
was to break all starting records 
and open January 10! 

Direct-by-mail advertising came 
first in the form of a twenty-two 
by thirty-four-inch folder with 
pictures and prices on one side 
showing some of the furniture of- 


fered. On the other side was a 
reproduction of the double-page 
advertisement that would appear 
later. These folders went to se- 
lected lists of furniture customers. 

Then, on January 9, the daily 
newspapers took up the advertis- 
ing burden, carrying daily notices 
but with only the price range and 
with no cuts. For two or three 
weeks after the opening, prices and 
pictures were used, although copy 
still dominated. 

While all this was going on, 
special touches set off the sale. 
The “Little Home That Budget 
Built,” a feature of furniture ser- 
vice, was played up, and other di- 
rect-mail folders asked prospects 
to “See How to Save,” at two big 
events, the first, a demonstration 
and the second, a fashion show 
that ended with 1,500 visitors go- 
ing through the budget house. 

The New York store kept open 
evenings and offered roast beef 
and chicken suppers at moderate 
prices to customers who went to 
shop direct from work. There was 
an “Eclipse Breakfast” with pan- 
cakes and trimmings and a tele- 
scope through which to observe 
the eclipse. All these specialties 
show how completely Wanamaker 
went into this $4,000,000 furniture 
sale. Then the national adver- 
tisement came out on January 24. 

On the face of it, this advertis- 
ing was plainly and simply part 
of a big campaign to sell a huge 
quantity of furniture within Wan- 
amaker’s own field. It supple- 
mented direct mail, newspaper and 
feature publicity. It let distant 
customers and prospective cus- 
tomers living in all parts of the 
country know about this partic- 
ular sale. 

It is impossible to get an exact 
check on the effect of this piece 
of national publicity, and Wana- 
maker is not ready to’ say whether 
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or not he will go into national 
mediums for future furniture 
sales. And with Advertising Man- 
ager Joseph Appel celebrating his 
twenty-fifth year with the store 
by taking a trip around the world, 
we can safely infer that there is 
no comprehensive plan for the 
immediate future. 

So the answer to our consumer 
questions about this advertise- 
ment indicating future national 
advertising for furniture sales is, 
this is simply an experiment that 
may or may not lead to regular 
use of other such mediums. 

And because all of Wana- 
maker’s effort was centred on 
putting over the February sale 
and as the advertisement did not 
reappear, it is evident that the 
furniture retailer did not mean 
this to mark a first step to dom- 
inate national furniture advertis- 
ing. It was clearly a part of the 
sale campaign and not part of a 
continuous national effort. 

What is the opinion of the fur- 
niture manufacturer? 

Walter H. Fulton, sales and 
advertising manager of Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Company at Grand 
Rapids, speaking informally to 
Printers’ Ink for E. A. Wallace, 
president of the company, held 
that the Wanamaker national ad- 
vertising was not antagonistic to 
manufacturers. He said: 

“As a matter of fact, I think 
it’s a fine thing for manufacturers 
when department stores feature 
furniture. It helps create a gen- 
eral demand which both can 
supply. 

“What Wanamaker did in ad- 
vertising its sale only a few of 
the biggest stores could possibly 
afford to do. I can’t see in it more 
than an effort to interest people 
all over the United States not only 
in the sale but in the entire store. 
I don’t see how such advertising 
can conflict in any way with man- 
ufacturers’ advertising.” 

Charles J. Kindel, president of 
the Foote-Reynolds Company, held 
that: “Wanamaker’s step into the 
national field need not alarm the 
manufacturer at all. I don’t think 
it indicates any tendency on the 
retailer’s part to usurp the manu- 
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facturers’ power. While there is 
a slight chance that large retail 
stores and syndicates might reach 
a position through national adver- 
tising where they might dictate 
terms and prices, such a possibil- 
ity is so slight that manufacturers 
can disregard it entirely, I think. 

“In my opinion, if furniture 
manufacturers will continue to ad- 
vertise nationally not only as in- 
dividuals but as an industry, they 
need never fear that department 
stores, no matter how large, will 
ever be able to dictate to them, 
for the public will know furni- 
ture by industry trade-marks and 
not by retailers’ names.” 


A CHANCE TO CO-OPERATE 


F. Stuart Foote, general man- 
ager and treasurer of the Im- 
perial Furniture Company and 
president of the Grand Rapids 
Chair Company, pointed out how 
department stores and stores in a 
syndicate or chain across the coun- 
try could profitably co-operate 
with manufacturers in national 
advertising. 

“I don’t think department stores 
have any thought of competing 
with manufacturers to dominate 
the field so that, for instance, the 
public would come to know furni- 
ture as Wanamaker furniture in- 
stead of Imperial or Berkey & 
Gay or Karpen or Simmons. 

“What I do think, however, is 
that department or chain store and 
manufacturer can work together, 
the store or chain taking advan- 
tage of the national trade-mark of 
the manufacturer and playing it 
up prominently in national adver- 
tising,” Mr. Foote declared. 

“Let me give you an example of 
how it can be done. Some time ago 
the head of a syndicate of four- 
teen department stores called me 
to a general meeting where he out- 
lined a new plan he wanted his 
stores to adopt. 

“*You know that mahogany has 
been widely advertised by the 
Mahogany Association,’ he began. 
‘And you know that Grand Rap- 
ids furniture has been long be- 
fore the public and has a definite 
place in public appreciation. You 
know, too, that Imperial tables have 
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a special place in public-conscious- 
ness. Well, I want our syndicate to 
take advantage of the advertising 
already done by these three groups. 

“‘T want to do some advertising 
that will allow us to cash in on 
all the good-will built up sepa- 
rately by these groups,’ he ex- 
plained to his managers. ‘I want 
to tell our customers in all our 
Cities that we carry mahogany 
tables—made in Grand Rapids— 
by the Imperial Furniture Com- 
pany. I want to make full use of 
the prestige already built up by 
national advertising for mahog- 
any, Grand Rapids and Imperial, 
to sell furniture for our stores.’ 

“That, I think, is how depart- 
ment stores can best -go into na- 
tional advertising,” Mr. Foote 
pointed out. “If they’re big enough 
in themselves to draw customers 
from all parts of the country as 
Wanamaker does, they can profit- 
ably advertise by taking advantage 
of trade and community names. 
If they’re part of a syndicate, they 
can share the syndicate’s national 
advertising, and thus each store 
can individually cash in on the 
combined national advertising of 
wood associations, of manufac- 
turing centres and of prominent 
manufacturers. 

“Why should retail stores try to 
usurp the advertising field of fur- 
niture manufacturers when they 
can co-operate and capitalize on 
the manufacturers’ advertising? 
Although Wanamaker didn’t at- 
tempt to capitalize on any furni- 
ture advertising by other groups, 
it doesn’t mean to me that Wana- 
maker intends to compete with 
them. There’s no need for com- 
petition between department stores 
and manufacturers, and_ there 
would be no point for department 
stores, even if they thought they 
could do it, of trying to dictate 
furniture terms and control prices 
through dominance in national ad- 
vertising, because the manufac- 
turer today is making furniture at 
the lowest possible. competitive 
prices and retailers-are getting the 
full benefit of it. 

“The way for department stores 
to go into a larger field is to take 
advantage of trade names and 
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trade-marks already advertised 
and sold to the consumers. Retail 
advertising can be done success- 
fully that way.” 

As Mr. Foote points out, there 
is plenty of room for everyone. 
Each has his own range, and 
where ranges overlap the adver- 
tising force is doubled or trebled. 


Bank Features Nurmi in 
Timely Copy 


The East Cambridge Savings Bank, 
Cambridge, Mass., recently appealed to 
depositors, through a newspaper adver- 
tisement, to adopt the methods of the 
famous Finnish runner, Paavo Nurmi, 
and “be a sufe success in the great 
race of life.” The advertisement 
reads: “Persistence! Steady plugging! 
That’s what has made Nurmi the 
world’s greatest runner. Start a sav- 
ings account with us and add to it 
regularly. Keep at it. Let nothing 
hinder! And you, too, will be a sure 
winner, in the great race of life.” 


D. L. Smith with 
Bruce Morgan Agency 


Dudley Lytton Smith, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago, and more recently with Charles 
Daniel Frey, Advertising, of that city, 
has returned to The Bruce Morgan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
with which he was previously associated. 
He will be in charge of copy. 


Form Real Estate Advertising 
Business 


George B. Ricaby, head of two real 
Son organizations bearing his name at 
Buffalo, Y., and Toledo, Ohio, has 
formed George B. Ricaby, Inc., at the 
latter city, for ie | a ee and 
financing real estate. ess] 
Toledo advertisin m4 is eau: 
vice-president of the new corporation. 


Appointed Sales Manager of 
American Autoparts 


R. G. Bradley has been appointed 
sales manager of the American Auto- 


parts Company, Detroit. He has been 
sales engineer of the company for the 
last five years. He succeeds W. P 
Culver. 


Portland Agency Appoints 
C. L. Thompson 


C. L. Thompson has been appointed 
manager of an industrial research divi- 
sion which has been started by the 
Hall & Emory Agency, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg. He was formerly with the 
Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Over 36,000 Women 
Bought Journal-Post Patterns in 1924 


Merchants in Kansas and Missouri sold 


them materials, trimmings and accessories. 


AILY on the woman's page of the 
Kansas City Post, a New York 
pattern is shown, illustrated and de- 
scribed. Suggestions as to the choice 
of materials are also given. 


During 1924 the women of the 
Journal-Post reader family bought 
36,998 of these patterns, at 15c each, 
mostly by mail. Substantial proof 
that these women are thrifty, indus- 
trious, fond of good clothes, responsive 
to the news and advertising published 
in the Journal-Post, and, above all, 


that they have CONFIDENCE in the 


newspaper. 


Consistent advertising will gain their 
confidence and patronage. Make these 
women your customers. 


Sell them dress goods, mate- 
rials, accessories, trimmings, 
thread, sewing machines— 
dress-making supplies. They 
like luxuries; they have need 
for necessities. 


Kansas City Journal-Post 
MERCHANDISING COOPERATION 














VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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Don’t Make Twob 


To split a newspaper advertising schedule 
into two, three or four parts when one news- 
paper can carry the message at a fraction of 
the cost to the entire audience you desire to 
reach, is worse than making two bites of a 
cherry. 


There’s the Cincinnati market for example,— 
141,000 families living within the city circu- 
lation area of the local newspapers. Both 
Cincinnati morning newspapers and the 


second evening paper reach some of these 
families. But the Times-Star with a local 
circulation of 134,173 copies goes into every 
native, white household in this community’ 
six days every week. Its remaining 21,000 
circulation is extra. 


There was a time when most of the local 
advertisers in Cincinnati split their schedule 
more or less evenly among the Cincinnati 
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ites of a Cherry 


newspapers. There was a time when national 
advertisers in this market made two, three 
or four bites of their advertising cherries. 
But this condition is changing fast. 


In 1924, with g total of 12,026,469 lines of 
display advertising the Times-Star showed 
a net gain of 316,077 lines over the preceding 
year. The three other Cincinnati newspapers 
showed a net loss of 1,242,430 lines from the 
1923 record. 


Of all the Cincinnati newspapers the Times- 
Star alone made a consistent, uniform in- 
crease in local and in national display adver- 
tising, day by day. This increase in very 
considerable degree was the result of the 
efforts of many advertisers to concentrate in 
one thoroughly efficient medium. Nearly 
two hundred national advertisers are using 
the Times-Star exclusively in this market. 


IMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Advertising which 
is divorced from 
sales activity invari- 
ably suffers from 
non-support. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chidago 
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New Outfits for Shabby 


Testimonial Ideas 


The Central National Bank, Oakland, Calif., Devises a Novel Method 
of Using the Indirect Testimonial 


Ts Methuselah of advertising 
—such is the testimonial. But 
decrepit? Far from it. In fact, 
the testimonial bears its years 
well. All it needs, frequently, is 
a new outfit to replace its shabby 
clothes and it is ready to uphold 
its end of the advertising burden. 

This is exactly what the Central 
National Bank, Oakland, Calif., 
has done. A current campaign 
appearing in local newspapers 
shows how the ancient testimonial 
can be given renewed vitality. 

The basic idea is really pleas- 
urably simple. The Central Na- 
tional Bank, instead of quoting 
from complimentary letters, has 
chosen to employ reproductions of 
the checks used by its well-known 
industrial depositors, accompanied 
by an explanation of the business 
of each customer so featured. 

One piece of copy refers to the 
Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat 
Company. There are two illus- 
trations. One pictures a carton 
of shredded wheat biscuits. Di- 
rectly below it is a reproduction of 
the check used by the organization. 
Underneath the two illustrations 
is the following text: 


The Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat 
Company was one of the first great con- 
cerns to recognize the industrial and 
distributing advantages of the East Bay 
District. 

Today, money from every jobbing 
centre in the eleven Pacific Coast States 
comes into Oakland in return for the 
breakfast food manufactured by this 
company. 

The Western rancher, the working man 
and the working girl, the business man 
and Oakland as a whole, profit as this 
money gathered from afar is paid out 
by the Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat 
Company .for the wheat, labor and 
equipment that it requires. 

Modern commercial banking plays an 
important part in such widespread busi- 
ness activities. And the facilities which 
the Central National Bank has built up 
in the service of this and other local 
industrial leaders are available to all 
deserving concerns and individuals in 
the Oakland Metropolitan District. 


That is all there is to the idea— 
ut see how many advantages ‘it 
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has. The first, and most impor- 
tant, is that this variation of .the 
testimonial plan is about as new 
as anything under the sun can 
possibly be. 

A second advantage is that 
the testimonials are made to order. 
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OBSERVE HOW MODERN THE TESTIMONIAL 
APPEARS WHEN DRESSED IN NEW GARB 


They are indirect compliments, but 
not a whit less effective, neverthe- 
less. A third advantage is that 
customers receive publicity of a 
kind to which not one in a thou- 
sand, probably, will ever take ex- 
ception. 

The testimonial, as an advertis- 
ing device, is far from ready to 
give up the ghost. Dress it in a 
new outfit and it may surprise you 
groin with the antics it will 
kick u 





Avoid Complications When Buying 
Copyrighted Material 


Advertisers Can Save Themselves Expense, Annoyance and Possible 
Litigation by Exercising Care 


~ Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 
DURING the last few years a 
growing demand has devel- 
oped for copyrighted photographs 
of celebrated people and import- 
ant events, as well as for pub- 
lished articles and statements for 
reprint. Because ‘the laws and 
customs .governing the purchase 
and use of such copyrighted ma- 
terial are not generally under- 
stood, there have been many con- 
flicts and misunderstandings over 
the rights of the purchaser. 

For instance, not long ago, the 
publisher of a trade magazine 
bought a photograph of a prom- 
inent Government official from 
one of the national photographic 
services. The photograph was re- 


produced in the publication, and 


the photographer’s fee paid. Sev- 
eral weeks later, the publisher 
used the photograph again in an- 
other issue, and was very much 
surprised when the photographer 
insisted on a second payment of 
the fee. The publisher contended 
that he had paid for the right to 
use the photograph at any time 
and as many times as he found to 
his advantage. 

This problem was submitted to 
an official of the Copyright Office 
at the Library of Congress, where 
the photograph in question had 
been copyrighted. While the of- 
ficial was careful to explain that 
his office could not, under any 
circumstances, give out any opin- 
ions or advice concerning the 
legality of any sale or purchase of 
copyright, he was willing to dis- 
cuss, informally, the salient phases 
of the subject. 

He pointed out that the owner’s 
property right is established when 
material of the kind is published 
with the copyright notice. Reg- 
istration in the Copyright Office 
gives certain legal privileges for 
protection, and furnishes recog- 
nized evidence of the ownership. 
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In permitting the use of the copy- 
righted material, the owner usu- 
ally sells or gives (1) the right 
to reproduce the material at a 
stated time only; (2) the right to 
use it at any time during the life 
of the copyright; or (3) the ex- 
clusive right to use it for a stipu- 
lated time. 

It is obvious that in the experi- 
ence mentioned, the publisher 
thought that he had purchased the 
right to use the photograph 
throughout the life of the copy- 
right, while the photographer con- 
sidered that he had sold only the 
privilege of reproducing it in one 
issue of the publication. Inas- 
much as there was no previous 
understanding on this point, cus- 
tomary practices governing mat- 
ters of this sort would rule, and 
the managing editor of a Wash- 
ington newspaper has informed 
the writer that all copyrighted 
photographs from the various ser- 
vices, after being paid for and 
used, are filed for possible future 
use and,that no further fee is ever 
paid. 

However, the incident is of 
value in emphasizing a point clear- 
ly stated in the copyright act: 
“That the copyright is distinct 
from the property in the material 
object copyrighted, and the sale 
or conveyance, by gift or other- 
wise, of the material object shall 
not of itself constitute a transfer 
of the copyright, nor shall the 
assignment of the copyright con- 
stitute a transfer of the title of 
the material object.” Hence the 
purchase of a copyrighted photo- 
graph or article does not carry 
with it any rights that are not 
agreed upon between the owner 
and the purchaser. 

Advertisers, in buying or ac- 
quiring permission to use copy- 
righted material can save them- 
selves expense, annoyance and 
possible litigation by defining in 
their correspondence, and having 
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February Net Circulation 


Aft ER deducting an average of 5,594 sample copies distrib- 
uted week-days, and an average of 8,358 sample copies 
distributed Sundays during February for circulation develop- 
ment purposes; after eliminating all leftovers, spoiled and re- 
turns, the net circulation of The Item-Tribune publications was: 














The Morning Tribune 


(Six Week-Day Mornings) 
Total circulation average 
CITY circulation average 29,986 








The New Orleans Item 


(Five Week-Day Afternoons)** 
Total circulation average 
CITY circulation average 52,771 











**(Item Figures for Saturday Afternoon Excluded. Two Reqular 
Item Editions Are Suspended Saturdays Because of the Early 
Sunday ItemTribune.) 


Tribune-Item Combined 


(Week Days) 
Total circulation average 
CITY circulation average 














The Sunday Item-Tribune 


Total circulation average 


CITY circulation average 55,360 


Cover Jus Orleans at one lott” 


JAMES M. THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Associate Publisher 
National Advertising Representatives 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Loe Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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a clear understanding between 
themselves and the owners of the 
copyrights regarding the elements 
of time, placing and repetition 
which are likely to result from 
their use of the material. 


An Analysis of Plans for 
Taking Salesmen Down a Peg 


Tue Estate Stove Company 

. Hamirton, Onto, Feb. 18, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I_ make it a gost to read every issue 
of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy, but sometimes I get a trifle 
behind my schedule. 

I was just reading your issue of 
January 29, and noticed E. M. Paget’s 
comments on Mr. Williams’ letter pub- 
lished on December 4 under the_title 
of “Taking the Star Salesman Down 
a Peg.” Although this article is about 
three weeks old, am going to take 
advantage of Mr. Paget’s invitation for 
comments on his letter. 

No two men would write a letter 
exactly alike, but if I were to copy 
one of the two letters submitted, I 
would prefer Mr. Williams’. Mr. 
Paget’s letter is a splendid example of 
a courteous, diplomatic letter, but it 
entirely fails to accomplish the purpose 
assigned to Mr. Williams’ letter—name- 
ly, “Taking the Star Salesman Down 
a Peg.” 

Take a man who has been going along 
swimmingly for some little time, con- 
sidering that his work has been per- 
fectly satisfactory, and it needs some- 
thing rather drastic to make him realize 
that he has not been doing all that he 
should do. Mr. Williams’ letter does 
just this. It jars the reader out of the 
attitude of self-sufficient complacency, 
and shows him concretely where his 
work is open to improvement. 

Mr. Paget’s letter would strike the 
average salesman as a general inspira- 
tional letter, one which might be sent 
to all the salesmen on the staff. Mr. 
Williams’ letter is concrete and definite, 
ag en unmistakably to the one man. 

r. Paget merely states “We know you 
have some dandy accounts, but think of 
what would happen if some competitor 
took these accounts away from us.” 
Competition is recognized by every sales- 
man, and he feels that he has the jump 
on competition with his accounts. This 
statement would probably be entirel 
inadequate to rouse the average self- 
satisfied man, but Mr. Williams definitely 
shows his man that there is no real 
cause for self-satisfaction. | i 

The story of the salesman in question 
and Frank Bacon are really not suffi- 
ciently parallel to make the example a 
very appropriate one. Frank Bacon 
pani AD for years against failure. Mr. 
Jackson, the esman, had met what 
he considered success. Mr. Paget’s ex- 
ample would be more appropriate if 

iven to a man who had been:struggling 
in an unproductive territory without re- 
sults, a ee about to become dis- 
cou and give up. . 

Mr Paget’s implied criticism of Mr. 
Williams’ letter is that the letter is apt 
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to be too drastic. Perhaps it may step 
on the finer sensibilities of the star, but 
often this is the only way of arousing 
the man out of his lethargic self-satis- 
faction. As Mr. Williams says, if the 
man is big enough, he will admit that 
he has this letter coming to him as soon 
as he has had time to thoroughly digest 
it, and let the first shock wear off. 

I firmly believe that, when a man 
needs = a firm jolt is the only 
thing that will do it. The suave, gen- 
eral, diplomatic letter, which might be 
written to any one of a number of 
men, will not bring about the desired 
results. 

Tue Estate Stove Company, 
Witrrep KEan, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


How Salt Lake City Will 


Advertise 

The 1925 advertising of Salt Lake 
City which is conducted by the Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce-Com- 
mercial Club will again be handled by 
the L. S. Gillham Company, advertising 
agency of that city. Of the $75,000 ad- 
vertising fund raised last November, 
the following approximate expenditures 
are planned: 

About $34,000 will be spent for news- 
paper and magazine space, of which 
rotogravure space on Sundays in ten 
metropolitan newspapers will cost $9,496; 
daily black and white insertions in six- 
teen newspapers will cost $11,513, and 
magazine advertising in April, May and 
ge will cost $8,750. About $7,500 will 
spent for booklets and folders. 

The first supply of these booklets 
will consist of 50,000 on scenic attrac- 
tions, 15,000 on mining, 15,000 on agri- 
cultural resources and livestock, 5,000 
on industrial resources, 75,000 seven- 
day — folders, and 10,000 statis- 
tical folders. About 100,000 reprints of 
rotogravure advertisements will be used 
for display purposes. The copy appeal 
in most of the advertising will stress the 
Sagerey privilege granted by the rail- 
roads, 


Congoleum Canada Ltd. 
Advances P. A. Bridgman 


P. A. Bridgman, who has been gen- 
eral manager of Congoleum Canada 
Limited, Montreal, Gold Seal rugs and 
floor coverings, has been appointed 
managing director of the company. 


New Account for Shumway 
Agency 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, nurs- 

erymen, have appointed the Franklin 


P. Shumway Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. 


Becomes Harold A. Holmes, 


Inc. 

Harold A. Holmes has purchased the 
Agate Advertising Service, typographic 
service, Chicago, and has changed the 
firm name to Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
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Information 


at the finger- tips 


We mean that literally, not 
figuratively. We have developed 
a method of delivering your 
message in booklet or catalogue 
form so that the information is 
always at the reader’s finger-tips. 


If you send out booklets or cata- 
logs in sizable editions, write or 
phone us for details. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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1924 was a “hard pull” year—an 
excellent period in which to test the § pap 
strength (or weakness) of advertising ff cou 


mediums. pros 
was 


National advertisers who carefully §,., 
deliberated on markets and media 

staked more than 8,000,000 lines on ag 
Cleveland newspapers in Northern a: 
Ohio. +6 ‘ 


news 


Over 4,000,000 lines of this went to Pe 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer ALONE. Jf *"" 
965 © 


These advertisers made no mistake! Cleve 


She Clevelant 


in Cleveland and Northern Ohio~ 








Ho 
ed SheCleveland 
IEALER Alone! 


Reader-acceptance of a great news- 
paper—one of the greatest in the 
country and by far the greatest in the 
prosperous Northern Ohio market— 
was directly reflected by advertiser- 
acceptance. 


1586 national advertisers believe that 
the Plain Dealer has the BUYERS; 
they were responsible for 51% of the 
total national lineage in Cleveland 
newspapers in 1924 appearing in the 
Plain Dealer ALONE. 


965 of these advertisers used no other 
Cleveland newspaper! 


lium ALONE ~ One Cost ‘Will sell it 
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New Location For 


Our Chicago Office 


After April Ist our Chicago Office, under the 
management of Rhodes & Leisenring Co., 
will be located in enlarged quarters in the 
newly completed Bell Building at 308 North 
Michigan Boulevard. 


This change is made in order that we may be 
more convenient to our agency friends, many 
of whom are moving to the north side. 


(At this new stand advertisers may still buy The Household 
Journal at the old rates until the September issue.) 





The Household Jour- 





nal is a thirty-year- 
old publication circu- 
lating principally in 
the villages and rural 
districts of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska and having 
the Lowest Rate in 
proportion to circu- 
lation of any paper 
in its class! 








OVS LM 

IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
Batavia, Illinois 

Chicago Office 

Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers 


2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 
Central 0937 


700,000 


ALL MAIL pa ns AT THE 
LOW RA 


$2-60 an agate line 


Beginning with the September 
1925, issue, $2.75 an agate line. 


$1450-° a page 
(680 Lines) 

Beginning with the September, 

1925, issue, $1,550 a page, 

$1,700 for back cover in colors. 


FORMS CLOSE PROMPTLY 5TH OF 
PRECEDING MONTH 


New York Office 
A. H. Greener, Manager 
116 W. 39th St. 
Room 634 








Seven-Line Sales Letters That 
Secured New Customers 


Evidence Which Seems to Prove That a Series of Short Letters Is More 
Effective Than One or Two Long Ones 


By Ed. Wolff 


Manager of Advertising and Sales, David Adler & Sons Company 


HE solicitation letter should 

be just long enough to interest 
the prospect. Experiment seems 
to prove, however, that the ma- 
jority of them are too extended 
to accomplish their purpose. Like 
the much quoted salesman who 
talks himself out of the order, 
these lengthy solicitation letters 
fail through excess of argument. 

With characteristic insight into 
human nature, and typical aptness 
in expression, Arthur Brisbane 
said in a recent editorial: “Tell 
your customer, ‘I’m going to give 
you 5,000 reasons why you should 
buy this article,’ and he’ll imme- 
diately look around for a couch.” 

We all recognize that as true. 


But if it’s true of vocal selling, it 
is equally true of selling by mail. 
The chief difference is that the 


personal salesman doesn’t start 
out by telling you how long he’s 
going to talk. In the case of the 
long letter the prospect doesn’t 
have to look around for a couch. 
He uses the wastebasket. 

Selling letters are sent to de- 
partment heads, part of whose 
work is to buy. If they are not 
empowered to buy, it would be 
needless to send them the letters. 
If they are empowered to buy, 
they are getting personal and mail 
solicitation almost without cessa- 
tion during business hours. The 
natural reaction is an impatience 
against further importuning to 
buy. Let us imagine an indi- 
vidual case. 

The buyer reaches his desk at 9 
o’clock. A pile of letters remains 
from yesterday’s mail, unan- 
swered. Another pile has been 
brought in by his secretary for 
attention today, under the head of 
unfinished business — pending 
deals. 

The desk-book shows four ap- 
pointments with salesmen, one 


with the superintendent, one with 
a department manager. Two un- 
expected salesmen are already 
outside, with fat portfolios and 
confident smiles. The postman’s 
first delivery for that morning is 
on his desk for attention. 

The first item is a bill from his 
golf club. The next an excuse 
for late delivery of an article 
promised definitely for two weeks 
ago. The third is—telephone in- 
terrupts; another salesman wants 
appointment—the third item is a 
complaint from—the president 
steps in for a question or two— 
complaint from a good customer 
about the poor shading of the last 
shipment. The next is—“Insur- 
ance agent outside to see you, sir” 
—“Darn the insurance agent; tell 
him I’m dead”—next is your page- 
and-a-half letter about what you’d 
like to sell him. And he hasn’t 
really started on his mail yet. 

Now, what does that man do? 
Lock his office door, cock his feet 
up on the desk, and give your let- 
ter his undivided attention? Or 
does he hold it momentarily in his 
left finger and thumb while the 
right hand edges over toward the 
next letter in the pile, meanwhile 
skimming your opening paragraph 
with just enough attention to 
make sure that what you’re saying 
is not, “Enclosed find check?” 

The picture, if slightly over- 
drawn, still illustrates the human 
reaction of the man who gets the 
letter that you wrote with such 
loving care. 

Jim Corbett is credited with 
saying that a woman can knock 
out the strongest man with slap 
after slap, continuously repeated. 
Dripping water wears away a 
stone. Several rifle bullets bring 
down the elephant that a charge 
of buckshot would only infuriate. 
It was on this principle that a 
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clothing manufacturer tried out a 
new plan of letter-solicitation on 
an important prospect—the buyer 
for a chain of well-rated stores. 

The advertising manager had 
noticed that the rare short letter 
which reached his desk usually 
left a distinct impression. He had 
determined to his satisfaction that, 
out of ten men asked to select any 
number from one to ten, seven 
will select the number seven. 
Combining these thoughts, he de- 
cided to send a series of letters to 
this prospect, each consisting of 
seven lines, divided into two para- 
graphs—three lines in one, four in 
the other. 

Each letter concentrated on one 
feature of his house’s product. 

There was no recapitulating. It 
was assumed that each letter 
would so impress its message on 
the buyer’s mind that the follow- 
ing pieces would recall them to 
his memory as they arrived. 

Eight letters constituted the 
series. After the sixth had been 
received the buyer for the chain 
came into the house to see the 
line. 

He had -not as yet been ap- 
proached by the salesman. 

The fact that he placed an or- 
der is merely incidental. Whether 
he bought or not, the letters had 
accomplished their purpose when 
they inclined him to inspect the 
line. 

Following this outcome, and be- 
ginning eight weeks before the 
salesmen started out on their trip, 
the same series was sent to every 
prospect on the house’s list. 
Mailed a week apart, and timed to 
reach the addressee on Wednes- 
day, they were expected to pave 
the way for the salesmen’s per- 
sonal calls. 

What happened? Salesman 
after salesman reported that these 
buyers had said, “If your house’s 
clothing is as good as its letters, 
you’re all right.” During that 
trip—while the industry was suf- 
fering the severest slump in its 
history — new accounts were 
opened in excess of 18 per cent 
of the number of accounts then 
on the books. 

Again, it is immaterial whether 
the opening orders were large or 
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small, or whether these new ac- 
counts bought in subsequent sea- 
sons. All that the letters could 
accomplish—getting the prospect 
ready to go to the sample room— 
was achieved. 

The number of new accounts so 
opened was equal to one out of 
= eight names on the prospect 
ist. 

A stove founder in the same 
city is a neighbor of this adver- 
tising manager, who, as a personal 
courtesy, drew up a series of simi- 
lar letters for stoves. Each letter 
contained seven lines, divided into 
two paragraphs. Each letter 
dwelt on one point of excellence 
regarding these stoves. The series 
contained six mailings. 

On that trip his seven salesmen 
increased the number of customers 
from 230 to 362. 

Once more the size of the or- 
ders and subsequent purchases are 
irrelevant. Those matters were 
up to the salesmen, the house and 
the product. All the letters could 
do, these had done. 

The experiment of using seven- 
line letters in a series was then 
tried on a number of unrelated 
lines — hosiery, trunks, gloves, 
shoes, candy, office furniture. In 
every case it was reported as 
proving more successful than any 
other letter campaign from the 
same house. 

The subject is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a review of its 
principal developments. They are, 
first, a series of short letters in 
place of one (or more) long ones; 
second, each letter driving home 
just one point about the product ; 
third, each letter to consist of 
seven lines divided into two para- 
graphs; fourth, mailings one week 
apart, timed to arrive on Wednes- 
day. 

Letters of such brevity allow 
only rare opportunities for proof 
or evidence. They consist of un- 
supported statements. The sub- 
jects limelighted are those dearest 
to the heart of the dealer— 
profits, prestige, growth, volume, 
quick sales, elimination of loss 
and expense. 

When reply cards asking to 
have a salesman call have been en- 
closed, they have brought no more 
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Here T ype Is Set 
By Heart 


Ruskin wrote that a nation can 
not last asa money making mob. 
Nor can a,business last merely as 
a money making machine. We’re 
in Typography for gain, yes, but 
we'd be in it just the same, even 
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though the rewards were lean and 
far between. We have discovered 
that in order to realize the ideal 
you must idealize the real; that 
to be pre-eminent in the doing of 
anything by hand your heart 
must go into it or life goes out of 
it, whether it be mural decora- 
tion upon walled space or adver- 
tising composition in white space. 
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FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23rD STREET 
New York City 
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than the usual percentage of re- 
turns, in some cases; in others 
they have doubled and trebled 
these responses. Apparently this 
factor is controlled by the nature 
of the line, trade customs and 
other extraneous causes. But as a 
paver of the way for the sales- 
man’s call it appears to be a most 
successful discovery. 





“Is Such “Advertising” Worth 
the Money? 


Tue Crostey Raprio CorPoRATION 
INCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We believe that broadcasting can be 
paid for entirely through the good-will 
accruing to that organization operating 
a broadcasting station which, in turn, 
renders a service that will foster good- 
will. Call it advertising if you like. To 
be successful, this creation of good- 
will, however, must not bear the stigma 
of direct advertising. It must be done 
in a manner so subtle as not to be 
objectionable. I use the word “subtle” 
advisedly—not in the sense that it 
might imply of putting something over 
on the radio audience, but from the 
sense of intelligent care in the prep- 
aration and use of programs that would 
not be objectionable. 

If a radio manufacturer, a news- 
paper, a soap manufacturer, or any 
other large advertiser, is willing to 
broadcast and render a service that 
will be aproiaes in the form of 
good-will, believe that other adver- 
tisers should be allowed to share the 
expense and obtain a share of the good- 
will created by such a broadcasting sta- 
tion. I believe that there will be de- 
v a certain spirit of ethics con- 
trolled by public opinion, whereby the 
rights of the public will not be in- 
fringed upon, and at the same time the 
payment for the creation of good-will 
will support broadcasting. I give you 
an example: A year ago we were per- 
mitted to broadcast a concert of Miss 
Mabel Garrison. As a _ result we _ re- 
ceived several thousand letters from 
the most appreciative people who en- 
joyed that program. The good-will ac- 
cruing from a program of that caliber 
was very great. : 

Had some national advertiser such as 
The Procter & Gamble Company, of 
Cincinnati, provided this entertainment 
by paying the artists, the good-will ac- 
cruing to that advertiser through an 
announcement that the program was 
rendered through courtesy of. The 
Procter & Gamble Company would not 
have heen less. The fact that the ad- 
vertiser had furnished the program 
would have been greatly appreciated, 
and the good-will accruing would have 
been well earned and deserved. On the 
other ‘hand, I realize full well that it 
would not build good-will to permit a 
department store to announce that at 
a certain time, on a certain date, there 


would. be a special sale of a certain | 


article in that store. The public would 
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object very strenuously to any such 
form of direct advertising. At the same 
time, in_connection with the concert 
of Miss Mabel Garrison, or some other 
such artist, if an attempt were made to 
tell the merits of Ivory soap, it would 
immediately become objectionable and 
would no longer create good-will. 

I believe that these two examples 
will make clear the difference between 
indirect and direct advertising by radio. 

Please understand that I do not ad- 
vocate the present conglomeration of 
good, bad and indifferent broadcasting 
stations that clutter the air every night. 
This, however, will be controlled by that 
fundamental law—“The survival of the 
fittest.” Eventually radio will boil it- 
self down to a few first-class broadcast- 
ing stations. A second-rate station can- 
not create good-will for anyone. 

I do not regard the comparatively 
limited use of broadcasting stations for 
the building of good-will for adver- 
tisers who share in the cost of mainte- 
nance of such stations, as a_ serious 
menace to advertising through the me- 
dium of printers’ ink. I hope that your 
magazine will not become so partisan in 
this matter as to lose sight of the broad 
picture. Take ourselves, for example, 
in rye omy | one of the largest and 
most mé@@ern broadcasting plants in the 
country—its total operating expense is 
only a fraction of the amount that 
we are spending for printers’ ink. 

It would hardly be in keeping with 
the dignity of our great magazines and 
newspapers for them to fear and fight 
broadcasting for the small amount of 
revenue that might possibly be ex- 
pended in_ broadcasting through the 
fear that it might be diverted from 
them. 

Tue Crostey Rapio Corporation, 

PoweL Crosey, Jr., 
President. 


Start Chicago Advertising 
Business 


Morris I. Pickus and Edward H. 
Weiss have started an advertising busi- 
ness at Chicago under the name of 
Pickus-Weiss. Mr. Pickus was former- 
ly in advertising work in the paint, 
hardware and food products industries 
while Mr. Weiss has been in the lamp 
business. 


Spring Campaign for Redimade 
Houses 


Newspapers of the Pacific Northwest 
will be used in a spring campaign by 
the Redimade Building Company, Port- 
land, Oreg., on its sectional houses, 
garages, and mountain cabins. The 
McCandliss Company, Portland advertis- 
ing agency, is directing this campaign. 


Joins Cecil, Barreto & Cecil 


Sydney S. Ager, has joined Cecil. 
Barreto & Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va.. 
advertising agency, as manager of the 
New: York office. He was formerly 
with Architecture, New York. 
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and Saving 


Manufacturers of foods and of household tools and 
equipment say I’m a “wiz” at selling — 

While the women who do the buying for more 
than 600,000 homes say I’m a “wiz” at saving them 
money. 

You see, every one of these more than 600,000 
Modern Priscilla enthusiasts knows it’s money in 
her bank book to buy things that are sure to give 
satisfaction — 

And they know every article I sell—every article 
whose advertisement in Modern Priscilla is marked 
with this emblem gy —has been tested and 
approved by an “Q engineer, or chemist, as 
well as by expert, critical housekeepers. 

Why don’t you write to headquarters to see about 
signing me on? There’s no charge for my services, 
and I have a following that will be worth money 
to you. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York . BOSTON Chicago 
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Children are the 
teachers of today 


Children today are no longer “to be seen 
and not heard.” They have very definite 
opinions about what they want—how they 
want it—and when. Also—they get it. 

“Child Life” offers you the means of taking 
advantage of this great force. It is a maga- 
zine especially designed to go into the homes 
that want and can afford the best. Editorially, 
it is planned to entertain children and awaken 
their interests. In its pages of stories, fea- 
tures, articles, games, contests and pictures, 
mothers find a definite help. Only the work 
of nationally known authors and artists, of 
experts in child education and psychology, 
finds its way into “Child Life.” 

That this editorial policy is right, is proved 
by the fact that in a few years the circulation 
of “Child Life” has become the largest in its 
field. Scarcely a town of 2500 but is repre- 
sented in our subscription list. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of letters tell us indus 
that mothers are learning more and more to ugly 
rely upon the advertising in “Child Life” as = 
a guide in buying for their children and their corti: 
homes! tive 

Write us for information, figures, rates and care 
a copy of “Child Life.” a 
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The Children’s Own Magazine reader 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago ol : 
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“Use of the Product” as an 
Industrial Theme 


Industrial Advertisements That Show the Product in Actual Service on 
a Customer’s Premises 


By Walter T. Dorr 


TT general advertiser has to 
take his reader as he finds 
him, or even has to seize upon 
and make a reader out of one 
who is merely skimming the 
advertising pages. But the indus- 
trial advertiser can afford in most 
cases to pre-suppose a little better 
average of aquaintance with and 
interest in what he has to offer. 
No manufacturer or engineer 
reads his trade or professional 
journal merely for entertainment, 
and if he reads or looks at the 
advertising pages at all—and he 
does, as a rule, very closely—he 
has a definite reason in his own 
mind for doing so. He is looking 
for you, often, as much as you 


are looking for him. 
High art merely gets 


in his 
way. This doesn’t mean that an 
industrial advertisement need be 
ugly or clumsy in layout or word- 
ing, but that simplicity and direct- 
ness come first. If you are ad- 
vertising, for example, a locomo- 
tive crane, the only reader you 
care about is the man who either 
already feels the need of a loco- 
motive crane, or can be made to 
feel the need of it. Now Sargent 
himself could hardly make a loco- 
motive crane beautiful; but your 
reader is not looking for beauty. 
He is looking for locomotive 
cranes. Better show him one, and 
tell him what he wants to know 
about it, with the least possible 
loss of time. 
_ But that is only the beginning of 
it You can tell your locomotive 
crane story undramatically, or 
you can tell it dramatically. The 
second way is the right way. And 
your drama must be of the kind 
that appeals directly to your 
teader; that sounds genuine to 
im, and is set in the kind of 
scene that he knows. 

What is this getting at? Run 
over the advertising pages of any 


technical publication. What do 
you find? Every now and then 
an advertisement fairly jumps out 
of the page at you. It is no more 
artistic in illustration or layout; 
it is no more skilfully worded. 
But there is something about it 
that commands attention. What is 
it? 

A little study is apt to show 
you that it is the fact that the 
advertiser, instead of thinking first 
about his product, or his organiza- 
tion and its strength and excellence, 
has started by doing some thinking 
about the prospective customer 
whose attention he wants to cap- 
ture, and about the things that in- 
terest that gentleman. And so 
thinking, it hasn’t been hard for 
him to grasp the great truth, that 
the prospective customer is most 
interested in his own business. 

Start, then, not with your own 
business—your own factory, your 
own organization, or even your 
own product—but with the cus- 
tomer’s business, and bring in 
your product and its story in the 
scene your customer knows best. 

Suppose, for example, that you 
yourself were a manufacturer 
using heat processes rather exten- 
sively. Suppose that in looking 
over your favorite trade journal, 
after glancing at and passing by 
a score of advertisements of in- 
dustrial ovens or furnaces, each 
of which merely shows you a 
wash drawing or a photograph of 
the oven and the manufacturer’s 
statement that it is a good one, 
you come upon a scene in the 
plant of one of your competitors, 
or in a plant in which, as you 
know, they use processes very 
similar to your own. 

Aren’t you .apt to stop and 
look that advertisement over 
pretty carefully, and indeed read 
it through before you pass on? 
And isn’t the information it con- 
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tains likely to stick in your 
memory against the next time a 
salesman of the advertising firm 
calls upon you? 

The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, in ad- 
vertising its ovens for baking 
motor armatures and_ similar 
processes, does just this. The 
illustration is an actual photo- 
graph of part of the shop interior 
of one of the company’s cus- 
tomers, showing the Westing- 
house oven in use and a work- 
man about to put an armature into 
it. And the copy drives home the 
selling value of the testimonial 
implied. 

Here, you see, the advertiser 
hasn’t been content with merely 
doing a little bragging about his 
product. He has dramatized it 
by showing it in action, and 
in a plant whose problems are 
similar to your own. He may not 
have sold you just by that one 
advertisement—very few purely 
industrial products are ever sold 
by advertising alone—but the 
chances are he has made an im- 
pression that will be valuable to 
him when his salesman comes to 
call, 

In contrast with this I saw an 
advertisement published by a brass 
company, recently, that was 
neither more nor less than brag- 
ging. That was all. It took half 
a page to show a picture of the 
interior of the company’s own 
foundry, with several sentences of 
copy the purport of which was 
that this was the finest brass 
foundry in the country. “What 
of it?” the brass buyer might 
ask. “I’m not interested in the 
kind of foundry my brass comes 
from; I’m interested in what the 
brass can do for me.” 

Nearly everybody, probably, has 
seen some of Brigg’s cartoons un- 
der the caption, “Me and Mine.” 
The story is always the same— 
two people exchanging boasts, and 
each wondering why the other is 
such a bore. There are a great 
many industrial advertisers who 
could profit by prayerful consid- 
eration of some of those cartoons. 

There is another reason why 
the advertisement that shows. the 
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product in actual service on a 
customer’s premises, is both dra- 
matic and convincing. There has 
to be a fact story behind such an 
advertisement that is in itself a 
highly valuable testimonial. And 
the man who has the job of buy- 
ing a big and costly piece of ma- 
chinery is a very cautious man; 
those testimonials appeal to him 
mightily. 

The Kerr Turbine Company, 
for example, wastes no time in 
talking about the manner in 
which its steam turbines are built. 
It starts with one of its success- 
ful installations, on the steam 
dredge “Tualatin” in Portland 
harbor. This dredge has _ been 
continuously in service for eight 
years, under unusually trying con- 
ditions. So the Kerr company 
shows you a picture of the dredge, 
another picture of the turbines 
and the suction pumps they drive, 
and heads them “8 Years of Con- 
tinuous Dredging Duty—Sucking 
Sand, Silt, Logs, Stumps and 
Rocks: All in a Day’s Work of 
this 2,000 hp. Kerr Turbine 
Drive.” 

That is the kind of story that 
any power-plant engineer not only 
understands and appreciates, but 
is likely to be interested in read- 
ing, and to remember. For a 
combination of interesting story 
and A-1 testimonial, such an ad- 
vertisement would be hard to 
beat. 


NOT A BIT UNINTERESTING 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company 
manufactures ventilating equip- 
ment, fans, exhaust blowers, air 
washers, and similar things. You 
might think it would have a hard 
time finding interesting stories to 
tell about its products in use. 
Not a bit of it! 

Examine one of this company’s 
advertisements, and the first thing 
you notice is that it has obviously 
given thought to the objects to be 
achieved by this particular piece 
of copy. When it takes a page 
in a certain technical publication 
it has in mind that periodical’s 
distinctive clientele. It may be 
read almost exclusively by power- 
plant engineers located all over the 
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Jason Rogers 


writes about the new 
Circulation and Advertising plan of 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
which includes Regional Advertising 
at Regional Rates 


(Excerpts from an Article 
in Jason Rogers’ Advertisers’ Weekly) 


“Long years of service in the newspaper and adver- 
tising business lead me to take serious interest in the 
great experiment in specialized national journalism 
that has been carried through to success by THE 
CurIsTIAN ScriENCE Monitor and is now about to 
be pushed forward another step in its development. 


“Its growth to 103,159 paid circulation . . . 
completely justifies its new undertaking, the publica- 
tion of three separate editions for different great sec- 
tions of the country — Atlantic, Central and Pacific. 


“The Monitor’s new program of sectional editions 
will make for greater efficiency in production, give 
the reader more matter of interest to him and enable 
the Monitor to sell advertising to cover any separate 
section, any two sections, or its full international 
coverage, at proportionate rates. 


“In my judgment advertising space in THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor is worth much more 
per line per thousand than is charged for it. It 
represents the acme of efficiency and responsiveness.” 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
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world. These men are naturally in- 
terested in every new idea in their 
profession. Any good picture of 
one of the big new power-plants 
is sure to catch their eyes. 

The Sturtevant advertisement, 
therefore, leads off, not with a 
picture of the product, but with 
a picture of the Sherman Creek 
generating station, and then pro- 
ceeds to tell you how the efficiency 
of this station is increased by the 
fact that the cooling air for its 
generators is fed through Sturte- 
vant air washers. It doesn’t 
merely claim that this equipment 
is useful, it offers to demonstrate 
that it is useful, and in a manner 
most likely to appeal to the very 
class of readers before whom this 
page will be laid. 

This matter of adapting your 
message, and even its phraseology, 
to the particular clientele of the 
technical magazine whose ' pages 
you are using, is one of the most 
interesting of distinctively indus- 
trial advertising problems, and it 
is particularly applicable to the 
use of the kind of material we are 
talking about—showing your prod- 
uct in actual use. Talking to a 
housewife about breakfast food in 
a general publication is pretty 
much the same as talking to her 
about it in another. But you can 
select your engineering stories 
about the use of the product to 
suit your audience. 

When the Republic Flow Meters 
Company, for instance, talks to 
the executives of manufacturing 
companies through the pages of 
a certain business paper it does 
not select a story involving the 
technique of operation of power 
machinery, or details of plant 
routine, but starts at the funda- 
mental point that will catch a 
company executive’s eye, in the 
headline, “Manufacturing Cost of 
Quaker Oats Reduced with Re- 
public Flow Meters,” and then 
goes on to show how it has been 
done. 

Inasmuch as locomotive cranes 
were mentioned at the start of this 
discussion, as a typical industrial 
product, it may be appropriate to 
conclude with ‘mention of the 
manner in which the Brown 
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Hoisting Machinery Company 
puts the story of its locomotive 
cranes before an engineering audi- 
ence. 

The Brown company makes no 
attempt to beautify its crane in 
its advertising. It shows you the 
crane at work, however, biting its 
way through a big pile of ore, 
with the blast furnaces roaring in 
the background. What more is 
needed? Putting a pretty girl in 
the cab would ruin the whole 
effect. 

In all that has bten said here, 
it must not be thought that these 
particular examples of industrial 
advertising have been cited as per- 
fect specimens of their kind. We 
are purposely ignoring questions 
of typography, arrangement and 
details of phraseology, in order to 
concentrate on one fundamental 
point. Because they meet the re- 
quirements of that fundamental, 
as industrial advertisements they 
are successful and effective. And 
the reason is easy to see. In a 
classic phrase, they do not argue 
with you, they tell you. ~° 


Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Organized in Canada 
The Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 


Oreg., maker of swimming suits, has 
organized the Jantzen Knitting Mills of 
Canada Limited, Vancouver, B. C., for 
the manufacture of its product in 
Canada. The new company is an out- 
growth of the Universal Knitting Mills 
of that city. C. Cohen is president 
and managing director of both Cana- 
dian companies. Newspaper and poster 
advertising will be used to advertise 
the Jantzen swimming suit in Canada. 
Both the American and Canadian ad- 
vertising is handled by the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Portland adver- 
tising agency. 


Join Austin F. Bement Agency 


Marshall Gorton, for three years man- 
ager of display copy for the Detroit 
Free Press, has joined the mechanical 
eee staff of Austin F. Bement 
ncorporated, Detroit advertising agency. 

Francis S. Spence, for the last two 
years with Walker & Company, Detroit, 
has also joined the Bement agency as 
a member of its research division. 


Appointed Sales Manager of 


Priess Radio 
F. Clifford Estey has been appointed 
sales manager of the Priess Radio Cor- 
poration, New York, manufacturer of 
Reflex radio sets. 
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The Inevitable Triangle 


OST newspaper and periodical advertising is read 

at night, and unfortunately half-forgotten by the 
morning. Something is needed to complete the “Medium- 
Customer-Dealer” triangle. 


Effective dealers’ signs revivify your message. They beckon 
to your prospect and say “here it is.” 


Millions are spent on the original message in the evening. 
tread periodicals. Double that value by vivid Dura-Sheen 
signs! 

Your message, in porcelain, permanently fused into steel, 
will double your advertising’s value. And it is a one-time 
investment that keeps working as long as your dealer’s store 
front stands. 





— e | At the Point of Contact 
Use Porcelain Enamel 
Signs 


} PORCELATH FUSES TRYS SYEET 


THE 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
anp NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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the Lines... 
a 


Reading the figures on the number of lines of 
passenger car advertising carried by Cincinnati 
newspapers, it is easy enough to read “between the 
lines” the story of the superior prestige and pulling 
power of The Enquirer. 


During January and February of 1925, The 
Enquirer carried 129,500 lines of passenger car 
advertising— more than twice the number of lines 
carried by any other Cincinnati paper for the cor- 
responding months. 


The Enquirer’s lineage showed a gain of 6,720 
lines over the first two months of 1924. The other 
three Cincinnati papers showed individual and col- 
lective losses, the combined loss being 27,300 lines. 


During 1924, The Enquirer carried two and one- 
half times as many lines of passenger car advertising 
as were carried by any other Cincinnati paper. 

“Enquirer” lineage tells the story of “Enquirer” 
leadership. 
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St. Paul Dispatch 
St.Paul Pioneer Press 


now have a combined 
daily circulation of 


163,497 


of which 
94,068 
is home delivered 


This is more total daily circulation and more 
home delivered circulation than any other 
papers in the Northwest. 


Sundap Pioneer Press 
has a total circulation of 


152,282 


This is more thorough home coverage, 
and total coverage, than any news- 
paper in any other city of similar size. 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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How to Administer the $1,000,000 
Appropriation 
A Scientific Plan as Worked Out by Life Savers, Inc. 


By C. B. 


A $1,009,000 advertising appro- 
priation cannot be adminis- 
tered on a $10,000 plan. An ad- 
vertising policy must grow with a 
company. 

A food manufacturer starts in 
a small way and at first does what 
amounts to a neighborhood busi- 
ness. His appropriation for ad- 
vertising is small and is used 
in a restricted area. Business 
grows. The advertiser finds that 
his neighborhood is _ extending, 
that he is making friends of 
strangers whom he will never 
see. Obviously, this calls for 
changes in copy policies. It also 
calls for changes in methods of 
administering the appropriation. 

The business becomes State- 
wide. Instead of two villages, the 
neighborhood comprises _ thirty 
counties. Finally, it breaks the 
State boundary and becomes sec- 
tional. Thirty counties give way 
to ten States. In the end, the ten 
States give way to forty-eight and 
the business is national. The 
neighborhood is the United States. 

At each growth in the business, 
the necessity for a growth in the 
policy of administering the appro- 
priation becomes less clear. Some- 
where along the line the manu- 
facturer is going to teel that he 
has found the ideal advertising 
plan which will answer all pur- 
poses, no matter what the size of 
the company. If he is a wise busi- 
ness man he will discover his error. 
If he isn’t he will continue on his 
$10,000 plan when he should be 
adopting a $250,000 or a $500,000 
or a $1,000,000 plan. He may 
succeed with his $10,000 plan in 
spending his $1,000,000. This 
merely involves doing his $10,000 
job a hundred times. 

Unfortunately, advertising isn’t 
so simple as that. A $1,000,000 
appropriation is not merely a mul- 
tiple of smaller appropriations. 
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Larrabee 
It 


is ‘something quite different. 
Administering an advertising 
appropriation involves three fac- 
tors: 

1—The size of the appropria- 
tion. This factor has been ex- 
haustively discussed in “Eleven 
Ways to Build the Advertising 
Appropriation,” an article pub- 
lished in the December 9, 1920 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

2—Theme of the campaign. This 
is a copy factor and has been 
discussed frequently in the 
Printers’ INK Publications. 

3—Allocating the appropriation. 
This is made up of several phases. 
Only one of these—and that the 
most important—will be discussed 
here. 

Life Savers, Inc. of Port 
Chester, N. Y., is a company that 
has grown from a neighborhood 
business to a national business. 
The growth has been fast but it 
has .been normal. The company 
is, without doubt, a highly success- 
ful advertiser. For these reasons, 
the plan used this year by the 
company in administering its ad- 
vertising and sales appropriation 
is of interest to every national 
advertiser. 

The plan is not presented as a 
model for every advertiser to fol- 
low. Few businesses parallel that 
of Life Savers. For Heinz or 
Victor, for instance, to adopt the 
Life Savers plan in the whole 
cloth would be eminently unsound. 

It is presented, however, because 
it is highly suggestive of the 
amount of careful analysis that 
must go into the policy of admin- 
istering the appropriation and be- 
cause it strikes a little deeper and 
goes a bit further than the plans 
used by so many national adver- 
tisers. 

Three points should be made 
clear at once. First, the $1,000,000 
does not in any way refer to the 
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Life Savers appropriation. It is 
a purely arbitrary figure. Second, 
the question of mediums is not 
important in the discussion. Life 
Savers, Inc., has made certain con- 
clusions regarding mediums after 
completing its plans. Whether 
these conclusions are wise or not 
is beside the point. This is wholly 
an explanation of the plan—not of 
the results. 

Third, the Life Savers plan ap- 
plies to both advertising and sales. 
With modifications it could be 
made to apply to advertising alone. 
However, in so many cases the 
two are so inter-dependent that 
separation would be difficult. In 
any event, the reader who can 
make the separation will find 
the plan about to be discussed 
may easily be adapted to adver- 
tising alone. 

In studying the plan, first get 
a picture of the company. It sells 
Life Savers in every State in the 
Union. Its outlets are probably 
as numerous and varied in char- 
acter as the outlets of any national 
advertisers. It sells a small-unit 
product—a five-cent seller.. The 
product is packaged in nickel 
units. These in turn are packed 
in handy display cartons contain- 
ing a certain number of packages. 
These facts should all be remem- 
bered. Now for the plan. 

Here is what the company was 
after. It wanted to find some ac- 
curate method of determining just 
how the advertising and sales ap- 
propriation should be spent State 
by State so that it would function 
most efficiently. It didn’t want to 
spend $50,000 in a territory that 
would yield only $100,000 worth 
of business, nor did it want to use 
only $50,000 where the territory 
rightfully demanded more. 

In other words, the company 
was seeking to define its task in 
measurable terms and then to com- 
pare the efforts that have been 
exerted with the tasks as meas- 
ured, having in mind that there is 
such a thing as an uncontrolled 
development of a business as dif- 
ferentiated from an orderly, well- 
controlled development of a bus- 
iness, especially when the business 
is national. 
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After some study, the company 
decided to use the State as its 
unit of area measurement. This 
decided, the next step was to erect 
for each State the elements in that 
State which would reasonably rep- 
resent assets, reducing each ele- 
ment to its lowest common de- 
nominator, so far as possible, on 
a percentage basis. The total of 
the elements for any given State, 
therefore, will represent the total 
assets of the State as compared 
with the total assets of other 
States or with all the States as 
a whole. 

Once the total assets of a State 
are discovered, the company will 
have a definite measurement by 
which to determine the amount of 
effort required by that State. 

Seven elements were considered 
in each State. These elements 
are: 

1—Percentage of population 
compared with the total popula- 
tion of the United States. 

2—Percentage of boxes shipped 
compared with the population of 
the State. 

3—Percentage of boxes shipped 
compared with total boxes shipped 
to all States. 

4—Percentage of retail outlets 
in the State compared with total 
number of retail outlets in the 
United States. 

5—Percentage of jobbing out- 
lets in the State compared with 
total number of jobbing outlets 
in the United States. 

6—Population per retail outlet 
in the State. This item was then 
reduced to the percentage of re- 
tail outlets to total retail outlets 
in the United States. 

7—Population per jobbing out- 
let in the State. This item also 
was broken down to get the per- 
centage of jobbing outlets to the 
total number of jobbing outlets 
in the United States. 

Instead of one element, such 
as percentage of population, or 
two elements such as population 
and retail outlets,. the company 
has gone much deeper into its 
search for assets. Printers’ INK 
has published a number of articles 
which show that population figures, 
unsupported by further research, 
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are often deceitful. It is not a new 
discovery, but it is an important 
one which is often overlooked. 

It would be well to insert here 
a caution. Theoretically, every- 
one but the invalid, the faddist and 
the misanthrope is a prospect for 
a nickel confection. Therefore, 
the company does not have to con- 
sider a factor which might be of 
the greatest importance to another 
advertiser—the percentage of 
prospects in a State to the total 
number of prospects in the United 
States. Put simply, this means 
that North Dakota is much more 
important to the manufacturer of 
a reaper and binder than Rhode 
Island, although the population of 
Rhode Island is greater. 

Return to the list of the seven 
factors. You will note that the 
total of the percentages will give 
the weight factor for each State. 
Add the percentages of. each 
State and you have the total 
weight factor for the United 
States. With this total weight 
factor found you can divide it 


by the percentage for- a single 
State and discover the percentage 
of effort needed for that State as 
compared with other States. 
Note that the company, in de- 
termining its assets not only fig- 


ured on _ potentialities—that is, 
population, retail outlets and job- 
bing outlets—but also on actuali- 
ties, covered by items two and 
three. In other words, the assets 
in each State are made up not 
only of business that can be done 
but are also made up by and af- 
fected strongly by business al- 
ready done. 

Items two and three are listed 
as assets, inasmuch as they repre- 
sent, in some measure, the active 
interest of jobbers and retailers in 
pushing Life Savers. It is nec- 
essary to consider these items 
since the company wants to de- 
termine what its experience has 
taught in the matter of applica- 
tion and allocation of the ex- 
penditure in each State for sales 
and advertising. 

Next, the company took its 
most recent twelve-month period 
of advertising and sales expendi- 
ture in order to determine by a 
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method similar to that just de- 
scribed exactly what its sales and 
advertising effort represented in 
each. State. 


DETERMINING FACTORS 


The following items were set 
down in order to define advertis- 
ing and sales effort: 

1—Percentage of total advertis- 
ing appropriation expended in 
each State to total expenditure. 

2—Percentage of total sales ap- 
propriation expended in each State 
to total appropriation. 
3—Sales expenditure to sales 
volume in each State on a per- 
centage basis. 
4—Percentage of advertising ex- 
penditure to sales volume in each 
State. 
5—Advertising cost 
population. 
6—Magazine cost per 1,000 pop- 
ulation. 
7—Newspaper 1,000 
population. 
8—Street-car advertising 
per 1,000 population. 
Outdoor advertising 

per 1,000 population. 
10—Advertising car cost per 
1,000 population. (This item re- 
fers to the automobiles used by 
salesmen. The bodies of these 
cars are made to appear like a 

package of Life Savers.) 

11—Display case cost per 1,000 
population. 

12—Sampling 1,000 
population. 

13—Sales cost per 1,000 popu- 
lation. 

These items, starting with ad- 
vertising cost per 1,000 popula- 
tion and ending with sales cost 
per 1,000 population, were totaled 
in dollars for each State. The 
same process was then followed 
as was followed with the seven 
asset factors. The entire cost 
item for each State was added to 
give a total for the United States. 
Then this total was divided to get 
the percentage for each State. 

Inasmuch as it is reasonably 
possible to divide the anticipated 
total appropriation for the year 
into its quota for sales and its 
quota for advertising, it is also 
comparatively easy to determine, 


per 1,000 


cost per 
cost 


cost 


cost per 
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24% GAIN 


The first three issues of AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER in 1925 exceeded those of last year in 
net volume of advertising by 24%. 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER has the largest 
circulation of any export paper, carries more 
advertising than any two other papers in the 
field put together, and is the dominant American 
export paper among importers abroad. 


372 
Seventh Ave. 
New York 


The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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Common-Sense Copy 


has the uncommon quality of 
attracting immediate response 


% 


HEN a big department store runs an 
advertisement in the morning papers 
a crowd is looked for that same day. 


Copy in the evening papers is expected to 
prove its case the next morning. If not, the 
ad is wrong, or the merchandise unwanted. 


That applies equally to Wanamaker or 
Gimbel in New York, to the Emporium in 
San Francisco; to Smith’s in Topeka, Kansas. 


Advertisements that are sound, that carry 
conviction and sell have a habit of doing 
business NOW. They wait neither for men 
nor “conditions.” 

* * * 

Unfortunately, those uninitiated in the 
science of advertising often miss that point. 
They believe there is a difference, in this 
respect, between their own national adver- 
tising and a retail merchant's “local.” 


Thus weak ads often are repeated at great 
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loss; expenditures continued in the false belief 
that results are banking up for the future. 


* * * 


Men seasoned in successful advertising 
realize the shallowness of that theory. 


“Long haul” advertising is twin to that 
most deceiving of all commercial types, the 
fine appearing, fine talking salesman who sell 
himself better than his line. At one time m 
another, every business head has yielded to 
his lure. 


We may be right, or we may be wrong; 
but we believe the function of advertising is 
to sell goods NOW, to convert the money 


spent for it into dollar profit. 


None more than we believe in the cumu- 
lative value of advertising—but we demand 
that the proofs of victory be not too long 
deferred. 

That seems simple, common sense to us. 
And upon common sense above all things, 
profitable advertising rests. 


% 
LORD & THOMAS 


LOS ANGELES +18 NEW YORK 
‘124 South Spring Street Advertising 247 Park Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO LONDON, ENGLAND 
225 Bush Street 400 North Michigan Avenue Victoria Embankment 
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by using the final percentages 
shown in the total assets for each 
State, just what the appropria- 
tion, theoretically at least, ought 
to be for each State by using 
the percentage determined by the 
method just described. 

This analysis has a further 
benefit. So long as a company 
deals purely in figures which have 
no relation to actual accomplish- 
ments, the plan is in danger of 
becoming fiXed with no yearly va- 
riation. Once actual accomplish- 
ment is figured in the plan, it 
becomes fluid, changing from year 
to year to meet the needs deter- 
mined by experience. 

The company then made a care- 
ful comparison by States of the 
amounts actually spent during the 
twelve months previous to the 
compilation of the new figures 
with the theoretical amounts that 
should be spent under the scien- 
tific system. It found in many 
States variations in percentage fig- 
ures on amounts actually spent 
and the theoretical amounts that 
should have been spent. 

This brought the company face 
to face with the problem of 
whether the new system was right 
or whether the old one was best 
under the circumstances. The 
conclusion was that for this year, 
at least, the company will follow 
the method laid down by its new 
computations. Experience may 
lead to modifications of the sys- 
tem but it is doubtful if the com- 
pany will ever discard the new 
system entirely. 

One of the chief benefits of the 
analysis, according to an official 
of the company, is that it has 
forced every member of the exec- 
utive staff to give a considera- 
tion of all the details entering 
into the conduct of the business. 

It has given them a clearer pic- 
ture of the entire situation, mak- 
ing it possible for them to speak 
with some authority and to su- 
bordinate hunches to scientifically 
determined needs. 

The Life Savers plan is not 
presented here as ideal nor as a 
model for every manufacturer to 
follow. On the other hand, in 
its main outlines, it has many 
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qualities which the national ad- 
vertiser may well study. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson the 
national advertiser may learn 
from the company’s plan is 
that administering the appro- 
priation is fully as important 
as determining its size and that 
administration means something 
more than the choice of me- 
diums. It means, first of all, a 
careful analysis of markets, a de- 
termination of certain assets and 
weight factors. Only when these 
have been determined by the most 
accurate scientific means available 
can the advertiser feel that he is 
investing his money intelligently. 


PLAN REALLY IS SIMPLE 


At first sight, the plan may 
seem unduly complicated. As a 
matter of fact, it is comparatively 
simple. First, comes a determina- 
tion of the factors that are of 
greatest importance in marketing. 
If some of these seem more im- 
portant than others they may be 
given an extra weight in percen- 
tage figures by giving them a dou- 
ble or triple value as compared 
to other factors. Life Savers did 
not do this for excellent reasons. 
Another manufacturer might find 
it essential to do so. 

The average manufacturer, also, 
will find that his product does not 
have the universal appeal of Life 
Savers. This will mean a further 
step in analysis—the distribution 


of live prospects, to be taken from ° 


income tax figures, census figures, 
or other such sources. 

Still another factor that was not 
considered ‘by the company is the 
matter of dealer advertising. A 
great many advertisers rightfully 
expect a certain amount of dealer 
co-operation. This can be deter- 
mined more or less accurately by 
further breaking down the figures 
in the analysis. 

There are other factors that will 
occur almost instantly to national 
advertisers, factors not included 
by Life Savers but of great im- 
portance in other fields. 

Once these have been found, the 
next step is to reduce them to per- 
centages, add the percentages to 
get a total weight factor and then 
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to compare the percentages of each 
State with the total for the United 
States to determine what per- 
centage of effort each State needs. 

Despite all the variations neces- 
sary, the Life Savers plan may 
well stand as a model. It is a 
definite effort to determine scien- 
tific methods for administering the 
advertising and sales appropria- 
tion. As such, it goes several steps 
farther than the hit-or-miss meth- 
ods employed by a regrettably 
large number of national adver- 
tisers today. 


Give Radio Industry More 
Time 


C. Branoes, Inc., 
New Yor«k 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The radio manufacturer is naturally 
holding back on advertising over radio 
probably because Secretary Hoover and 
a lot of other big men, to say nothin 
of the vast public, are either undecide 
or opposed to radio advertising. Now 
if the radio manufacturer should start 
advertising over radio, he wouid be 
setting a precedent which would be 
pretty difficult to breakdown later on. 
I think this is the reason. why the in- 
dustry has allowed other manufacturing 
companies to take the lead. 

It seems impossible to me for the 
radio industry to monopolize broadcast- 
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ing,, as I. understand that angone who F 


wishes a ‘license can secure one. 'Even 
if the industry: could monopolize broad- 
casting, I believe that it would be poor 
policy to do so. 

There are some poor broadcasting 
stations on the} air and-there are many 
good ones. We have many people in 
this country who are very anxious ,to 
criticize and “these people~ have per- 
haps forgotten about the good broad- 
casting stations in their hilarious crit- 
icisms of the few poor ones. 

It seems to me that if you give the 
radio industry time, these problems will 
be automatically angwered. I can‘. vis- 
ualize an audit buredtr-of ‘radio circula- 
tion which will determine, perhaps on 
a fee basis from the broadcasting sta- 
tion, the approximate number of people 
who ordinarily listen to that given sta- 
tion. Such an audit bureau of aircula- 
tion would, I think, show that; poor 
broadcasting stations are not listened 
to. They are, therefore, a poor pub- 
licity medium for the company financ- 
ing them and will automatically be dis- 
continued. It should not be necessary 
to try to force poor broadcasting stations 
off the air. The industry’s efforts should 
be turned toward the maintenance and 
improvement of the good stations. This 
activity would either cause an improve- 
ment in the poor ones or else their dis- 
continuance. Radio broadcasting is a 
business and subject to the same eco- 
nomic orders that control all business. 

It is impossible to forecast who will 
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pay for radio broadcasting and how. I 
sincerely hope that advertising by radio 
will not continue but loo for de- 
velopment of radio broadcasting to fol- 
low closely the combined history of the 
newspapers and the national ines 
as a means of furnishing local news, 
information and education through 
local stations and national news, in- 
formation and education’ through inter- 
connected stations or rebroadcasting sta- 
tions. Radio will never supplant either 
newspapers or magazines Pat it prob- 
ably will supplement both. 

Anything more that I would attempt 
to J you would merely be a guess 
predicated on very little experience and 
information. 

C. Branves, Inc., 
L. W. Staunton. 


American Insulation Company 
Increases Advertising 


A 50 per cent increase in its adver- 
tising appropriation over 1924 has been 
made by the American Insulation Com- 
pany, manufacturer of a os, magnesia 
and roofing. Magazines of interest to 
home owners, and business papers di- 
rected to builders and supply dealers, 
will continue to be used. This advertis- 
ing is directed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 
The company recently registered its 
tfade-mark ‘“‘Eternit” which has been 
used. for the last year on rigid asbestos 
cement: shingles and building lumber. 


Torchiana, Inc., New 
Advertising Business 


Paul J: Torthigna and Karl Knipe 
have organized an. advertising business 
at New York underthe name of Tor- 
chiana, Inc. Both Mr. Torchiana and 
Mr. Knipe were formerly with the 
. H: Cross*Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia advertising agency. 


“Tntertiational Grocer” Ap- 
points H. W. Booth 


The International Grocer, Chicago, 
has appointed H. W. Booth as its rep- 
reséntative in the territory of Cleve- 
land’ and Northeastern Ohio. His 
headquarters will be at Cleveland. 


Eugene McGuckin Has New 
Account 
The advertising account of Norris, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., candy manufacturers, 
has been placed wth The Eugene Mc- 
Guckin Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 


Joins Botsford-Constantine 


Miss Frances Humphries, for three 
zones with the San Francisco office of 
he H. K. McCann Company, as office 
ger and istant to the vice-presi- 
dent, has joined the Seattle office of the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, advertis- 
ing agency, as office manager. 
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- Building a Sales Organization of 


Resident Agents 


The District or State Agents Plan Is Usually Less Risky Tran That of 
Dealing Direct with the Local Agent 


NorTHWESTERN Steet & Iron Works 
Eau, €ratre, Wis. - 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate very mych a 
short suggestion from you at your con- 
venience as to what you think is the 
best method to pursue in building up a 
sales organization, over the country, of 
agents selling direct: to- the consumer, 
with plenty of opportunity for any indi- 
vidual 
force for perhaps several counties in 
any one particular. vicinity. : ‘ 

Our idea is to learn where to find 
people who are ‘“‘stickers” and build up 
a profitable business for themselves by 

romoting the interests- of this company. 
Nearurwnersaw Street & Iron ORKS, 

M. F.. HEGLER, | 
Director of Sales’ Promotion. 


TS procedure involved in 
building a sales organization 
of agents is substantially this: 
The first step is to advertise for 
the agents, using much the same 
mediums and methods that would 


be employed. in. selling an article 
of merchandise to the consumer. 
The advertisément: should outline 
enough of the proposition to give 
the prospect an idea of its nature 


and invite inquiries. This part of 
the work is generally easy. In 
every town, large and small, there 
are people who look eagerly for 
such opporturiities. But, unfortu- 
nate to relate, the people who re- 
spond are often, or even generally, 
of a type that the average firm 
cannot afford to have business: re- 
lations with. Every town has its 
full quota of residetit agents’ sell- 
ing, or trying to sell, this or that 
and never making any very great 
progress with anything. 

The follow-up end, therefore, 
has to be .worked with great care 
so as to efintinate the irresp6nsible 
and the» tere: curiosity - seekers 
who are willing to try anything 
once. Dishonést people must also 
be guardéd against. ~ i 

Some of the firms that have had 
the best success in this kind of 
selling are about ready to con- 
clude that the only way to choose 
agents in a town is through per- 


sonal interviews by State or dis- 


to organize+ units of -the - sales - 


‘ quite clearly whether 


trict managers. Sometimes,. these 
managers: are‘ salaried employees. 
Or, they may. merely be the better 
type of agent and work -on ‘an 
adaptation of the jobbing system. 

Inquiries that the advertising 
may develop within a certain dis- 
trict are sent to the head agent or 
whatever he may be called. It is 
his duty, to correspond with the 
prospects with the object of sift- 
ing them out so as to arrange for 
personal interviews with the most 
promising. The district agent is 
usually .so located that it involves 
no great expenditure of time and 
money for prospects to call and 
see him. _The mails may be used 
to sell prospects on the proposi- 
tion. up to this point. If they are 
not willing to undergo the modest 
expense attached to such a trip, 
they are automatically closed as 
not worth bothering with. 

The district or State agent has 
charge of the agents whom he 
takes on. The agents send their 
orders to him and he gets a com- 
mission on each sale. In fact, the 
entire transaction is done through 
him as the representative of the 
house. 

How are these district agents 
procured? In every State there 
are mumerous people, of varying 
degrees of responsibility and re- 
sourcefulness, who are building 
businesses for themselves. They 
probably already represent a di- 
versity of concerns and are eager 
to add to,their lines. 

When a manufacturer adver- 
tises for -agents, these people are, 
of course, arnong* the’ -first’'to“re- 
spond and it is a simplé thing for 
the manufacturer to differentiate 
bétween them :and* the others. 
Their letters, “and ithe way: they 
go about the thing, will indicate 
they are 
promising material for State or 
district agents. The responsibility 
of these people can be determined 
through their banks and other 
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business references they give. It 
often is possible to close the deal 
with them by mail. 

These key men being secured, 
the appointing of the other agents 
to work under them is not a hard 
task. 

It is essential, or at least highly 
desirable, that the organization 
should have the key men in the 
beginning. There are manufac- 
turers who deal direct with agents 
and have all transactions cleared 
through the main office. But this 
involves a greater risk. Many 
manufacturers who have used this 
system are discarding it as rapidly 
as possible. 

In a word, a manufacturer seek- 
ing to build a sales force of agents 
selling direct to the consumer can 
follow the general lines of the 
conventional sales organization.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of 
Arthur B. Farquhar 


RTHUR B. FARQUHAR, 
<\ manufacturer of farm ma- 
chinery, died in his home at York, 
Pa., Thursday, March 5. 

Mr. Farquhar was born in 
Maryland on September 28, 1838. 
He went to York to learn the ma- 
chinist’s trade in 1856, became a 
partner in 1858 and acquired the 
other partners’ interests in 1862. 
The business was incorporatéd in 
1889 as the A. B. Farquhar Com- 
pany Ltd., with Mr. Farquhar as 
president. The enterprise is, there- 
fore, one of the oldest in the agri- 
cultural machinery field. 

Because of: steady participation 
in manufacturing for sixty-nine 
years, Mr. Farquhar has long been 
regarded as the dean of the coun- 
try’s big business men. He was 
one of the few manufacturers 
whose active experience ‘extended 
from before the Civil War to the 
present year. His book, “The First 
Million the Hardest,” which was 
published in 1922, told of the diffi- 
culties of conducting a business 
during the Civil War period. 

Mr. Farquhar was a wonderful 
salesman. In the early days of 
manufacturing development, man- 
ufacturers were not troubled with 
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such problems as correlating the 
activities of the selling and pro- 
duction departments. Most of the 
pioneers handled both jobs them- 
selves, often without any assist- 
ance. H. J. Heinz, for instance, 
made his pickles and then put 
them in a basket and went out to 
sell them. 

Of this, Mr. Farquhar wrote in 
his book: “Our trade was largely 
with the South, and very shortly 
after I entered the partnership I 
began to be a sales agent. Selling 
was not a separate division at the 
time. Whenever work slackened, 
one of the partners hitched his 
horse and buggy and started out 
for orders. I became a salesman 
only because the older men did not 
like the idea of being away from 
home. Often I was away two or 
three weeks, traveling with only 
my horse and buggy.” 

Mr. Farquhar had a nation-wide 
reputation as a speaker and writer 
on banking, economic and social 
subjects. Among other things, he 
owned the York Gazette for sev- 
eral. years. 


Fries & Fries Account with 
Flarsheim 


It was previously reported that The 
Fries & Fries Company, Cincinnati, had 
transferred its advertising account. No 
change in agencies has been made, how- 
ever, and this account continues to be 
directed by The Henry B. Flarsheim 
Company, of Cincinnati. In the previous 
report it was also erroneously stated that 
The Fries & Fries Company was the 
manufacturer of Peter Pan powder 
which is made by Fallis, Inc., an inde- 
pendent company. 


H. H. Durr Again Heads 
Victor Rubber 


H. H. Durr has been elected pres- 
ident of The Victor Rubber Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, and R. F. White has 
been elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Durr served as president from 1904 to 
1921. Since 1921 he has been secretary- 
treasurer. The company manufactures 
Victor Cord and Victor-Springfield cord 
tires. 


i 


“American Banker” Becomes a 
Daily Newspaper 

The American Banker, New York; 
which was founded as a daily banking 
newspaper in 1836, and changed to a 
weekly in 1864, will revert to a daily 
newspaper on March 16. Charles Otis 
is publisher and owner. 
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TEAMWORK 


Making selling advertise 
Making advertising sell 


ERHAPS the biggest ‘leak’ for the advertising appro- 

priation is through lack of teamwork between the 
sales effort and the advertising. Occasionally advertising 
expenditures are largely wasted because of this gap. 

Sometimes the sales effort fails to use advertising 
effectively. 

Sometimes the advertising is prepared with so little 
consideration of sales problems as to make the coopera- 
tion of the sales force impossible. 

If an advertiser will ask himself the following questions, 
he will quickly see where he stands on coordinating his 
selling and advertising effort (an affirmative answer is a 
danger signal): 

1. Does my product give a different impression at 
the dealer's than it gives in the advertising? 

2. Does my sales manager think of his effort as dis- 

tinct from the advertising effort? 

3. Does my advertising manager think of his effort 

as distinct from the selling effort? 

4. Do my salesmen doubt the value of advertising in 

their territories? —or misunderstand it? a 

5. Do my dealers occasionally ask that my adver- T I 


tising be lessened and more profit given them? Gealit 


face 
To executives of companies which are present or poten- 

tial advertisers, we will be glad to send without charge 

or obligation, a copy of a memorandum dealing with 

this subject. 


HBLACKMAN Compaik 


ADVERTISING 2" 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER OUTDOOR 
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Advertisers with whom we work: 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 


Seaboard National Bank 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 

Towle Manufacturing Company 
Sterling Silverware 

Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 

North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 


Walter M. Lowney Co, 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobileil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 
The National City Co. 


Investment Securities 


Procter & Gamble 

Crisco 

Ivory Soap 

Ivory Soap Flakes 

Chipse 

P & G— The White 

Nap btha Soap 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
The Wilson Fasterer Co. 

Wilsnaps 

Wilsmap Lingerie Clasps 


- 
T HIS advertisement is one of a series 
dealing with important ouestions which 
face the advertiser. 


Tue Brackman Company 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me ycur memorandum, 
Teamwork— Making selling ad 











A Local Broom Producer Makes 
His Advertising Debut 


This Campaign Marks the Opening of a Virgin Advertising Field 


NE of the latest of the non- 

advertising industries to turn 
to advertising as a ‘sales aid is 
the broom manufacturer. A test 
campaign recently begun by the 
American Broom & Brush Com- 
pany, Amsterdam, N. Y., is said 
by the manufacturer to be the 
first sizable advertising campaign 
ever attempted by an individual 
broom manufacturer. 

“It seems to have been a life- 
long belief on the part of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers of 
brooms,” says H. F. Ledie, secre- 
tary of this company, “that 
broom-corn fibre brooms were so 
common and so homely an article 
that they could not be sold by 
advertising and that the con- 
sumer would never purchase a 
broom until driven to it by 
necessity. 

“The broom manufacturing 
business, carried on as it is in a 
small way in nearly every com- 
munity, is not an especially re- 
munerative business in the ma- 
jority of cases. No doubt this 
has fostered the belief among 
broom manufacturers that it was 
not the sort of business which 
would justify the elaborate adver- 
tising given to many other house- 
hold articles. Even those broom 
concerns that have grown to large 
proportions have been in the habit 
of looking upon advertising, as 
applied to their industry, as a 
waste of money and energy. They 
felt that it would not be produc- 
tive of sufficient business to jus- 
tify the expense.” 

The American Broom & Brush 
Company, however, has come to 
the conclusion that in order to in- 
crease sales of “American Brand 
Brooms” it will be necessary to 
make the housewife conscious of 
the brand name and what it stands 
for. Therefore, consumer adver- 
tising has been resorted to. 

Newspaper advertising is the 
backbone of this campaign, large- 
size copy running over a period 
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of six months having been con- 
tracted for in Lowell and Spring- 
field, Mass., Providence, R. L., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Five papers in all are being used 
for the purposes of the present 
experiment. The first advertise- 
ments appeared early in February. 

Store display and folders for 
distribution to consumers are 
being furnished to dealers. The 
company’s sales force is. explain- 
ing the purposes and scope of the 
campaign to the wholesale and re- 
tail trade. rs 

In the newspaper advertising, 
the particular purposes for which 
brooms serve the housewife better 
than any known substitute, such 
as reaching into corners and 
crevices, are recounted. “Brighten 
the Corners with a Good Broom” 
is the caption of one of the early 
advertisements. 

This reads, in part: 

The accumulation of dust in corners 
and crevices is easily and thoroughly 
removed with a good broom. The broad, 
flexible sweeping tip of an American 
Brand Broom gathers every particle of 
dirt in a few strokes, producing the 
“spick and span” appearance that de- 
lights a good housekeeper. 

There Are Just Brooms and Good 

Brooms 

You can’t appreciate the - difference 
in brooms until you have used an Amer- 
ican Brand Broom and experienced its 
fine sweeping qualities and unusual 
durability. 

American Brand Brooms are com- 
posed of high-grade, perfectly cured 
broom-corn straws scientifically arranged 
to give a soft, full sweeping surface. 
They are securely stitched with pure 
linen twine and wound tightly with steel 
wire on a smooth, well-seasoned hard- 
wood handle. 


The campaign is still in its in- 


fancy. Its progress, however, 
should be watched with interest. 
becatise it may mark the. opening 
of a new field for advertising to 
operate in. 


Death of J. S. Hartmann 

Joseph S. Hartmann, president of the 
Hartmann Trunk Company, Racine, Wis., 
died at Los Angeles, Calif., on March 
4. He was seventy years old. 
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We are big principally 
because we have grown 
vith those we serve.—~—~ 
=== 











«Many concerns for 


whom we printed 
the first letterheads 
are now our cus- 
tomers to the extent 
of thousands of dol- 
lars per year. We 
have grown because . 
we have helped them 
grow, 
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Gost Comparison 





The cities of the United States 
with local street car service, 
have a total population ex- 


ceeding 50,000,000. 
16,000,000,000 Street Car pas- 


sengers were carried during 
1924—this was an increase, 
over 1907, of 5,500,000,000 
riders or 58%. 


The average per month is 


1,250,000,000 riders. 


The monthly cost for Half Service— 
a card in every other street, subway 
and elevated car in the United States, 
is approximately the same as the cost 
- of the magazine space shown on the 


- Opposite page. 
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o. 1: Magazines 


1—Two page color spread in -Ladies’ 
Home Journal : 
or 
2—One color page in Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Pictorial Review 
or 
3—One black page in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion 
and McCall’s Magazine 
or 
4—400 lines in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Pictorial. Review, Woman’s Home 
Companion, McCall’s Magazine and 
the Butterick Combination, 
or 
5—One color page in two issues of the 
Saturday Evening Post and one black 
page in two issues of the Literary 
Digest. 


Street Car advertising is very low in cost 
becauseit has no manufacturing overhead. 
With every space sold in every car in the 
United States, the total gross revenue 
would be less than half of the advertising 
income of one leading magazine publisher. 


National Advertising Mauaper, 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. . 
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Ae largest circulation § 
ofany 35 Cent fashion — 
magazine in America 


—and how it came about— 


From 1,429 in November 1915, to 
6,795 1916, to 

kei Bg SS 1917, to 
29,583 “ ‘ 1918, to 
58,179 “ ey 1919, to 
62,125 “ ¥! 1920, to 
82,569 “ y .1921, to 
120,474 — " ‘ 1922, to 
145,740 . 1923, to 

152,616 “ * 1924 


—a steady, healthy 
growth to leadership 








FASHIONABLE DRESS 
| The Magazine for Ntlady 


Advertising Mgr. 
Boston J. M. SHAPIRO Chicago Be 
DORR & CORBETT BURTON R. FREER, Ltd. 4 


Member Avdit Bureau of Circulations 
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Estimate of Newspaper Expendi- 
tures of 100 Advertisers 


A 1924.Compilation Made by the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 


AS compilation of the 
estimated yearly expenditures 
of national advertisers for news- 
paper space has been made by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

This second compilation is on a 
more ambitious scale than the 
first. It carries the names of one 
hundred advertisers. In the first 
compilation sixty-two advertisers 
were listed. Then, too, more speed 
has been shown in getting out the 
second list. The first compilation 
covered the year 1923 and was is- 
sued in November, 1924. It ap- 
peared on page 155 of Printers’ 
Ink of November 6, 1924. The 
second compilation covers 1924. 

First place in the list, which was 
held by the American Tobacco 
Company in 1923, with an expen- 
diture of $1,700,000, goes to the 
Ford Motor Company, for 1924, 
with an expenditure of $2,000,000. 

The reasons that caused the 
Bureau of Advertising to under- 
take the work of compiling these 
figures and certain pertinent facts 
concerning them, have been thus 
set forth by William A. Thomson, 
director of the Bureau: 

“The Bureau undertook this 
service last year owing to the con- 
stant demands of advertisers and 
agencies. Figures showing mag- 
azine appropriations had been pub- 
lished for years. Newspaper ex- 
penditures remained something of 
a mystery. 

“The estimates issued by the 
Bureau covering the 1923 expen- 
ditures represented the first com- 
prehensive compilation of the sort. 
These were so well received that 
the Bureau determined to continue 
the service on a larger scale. 

“The first tabulation for 1924 
covers a larger list than any pub- 
lished last year, and additions will 
be issued from time to time. It is 
believed the estimates given are 
fairly accurate. 


“The names of thirteen firms in- 
cluded in the 1923 estimates do not 
appear in the 1924 tabulation. All 
but one of these concerns have 
continued to advertise in the news- 
papers. Four fell slightly below 
the minimum listing of $100,000. 
Most of the others increased their 
newspaper appropriations. It is 
expected to include these names 
later on. 

“Tt is needless to say that the 
list below represents only. a small 
portion of the great army of na- 
tional newspaper advertisers. Every 
classification between the $100,000 
minimum and the $2,000,000 maxi- 
mum shown suggests many other 
advertisers whose expenditures 
have not yet been computed. No 
effort was made to show those 
spending less than $100,000. These 
names would include hundreds of 
advertisers who, despite the mod- 
est size of their appropriations, 
have made their products house- 
hold words in many sections.” 

The Bureau’s estimates are as 
follows: 


Ford Motor Company 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 


$2,060,000 
1,900,000 


” 1,650,000 
1,600,060 
Tobacco 


1,500,000 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 1,500,000 
Calumet Baking Powder 

Company 1,400,000 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company 1,250,000 

Dodge Brothers 1,200,000 

Paige-Detroit 

Company 1,000,000 

Postum Cereal Company .. 875,000 
Corn Products Refining Com- 

800,000 

800,060 


Motor Car 


pany 

*Chevrolet 
pany 

American Tobacco Company 


Liggett & Myers 
Company 


Motor 


pany 
Pepsodent Company 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany 750,000 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation 750,000 
“eM Motor Car Com- 
700,000 


B. os " Genki Company .. 700,C00 
Clicquot Club Company .... 650,000 
Buick Motor Company .... 635,000 
H. J. Heinz Company 600,000 
General Cigar Company 600,600 
Union Pacific System 570,000 


* Includes dealers’ advertising. 
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Rickenbacker Motor Company 
Macfadden Publications .... 
Procter & Gamble Company 


Hart Schaffner & Marx.... 
—_ 


Topeka & Santa 


Standard Oil 
California 
Literary Digest 
Sun-Maid_ Raisin 

Association 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Colgate & Company 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender 

Company 
Congoleum Company 
Edna Wallace Hopper .... 
Armstrong Cork Company.. 
Quaker Oats Company .... 
Borden Sales Company, Inc. 
Salada Tea Company 
Shredded Wheat Company. . 
National Carbon Company. . 
Autostrop Safety Razor Com- 


pany 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company. 
Portland Cement Association 
The Palmolive Company .. 
Union Oil Company (Los 
Angeles) 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Hurley Machine Company .. 
Nordyke & Marmon map 
International Magazine Com- 


Company of 


Growers 


Eastman Kodak Company .. 
National Biscuit Company.. 
Parker Pen Company 
Aluminum Cooking 
Company 
Barrett Company 
C. F. Mueller Company 
Radio Corp. of America 
The Maytag Company .... 
Boyce & Veeder Company.. 
Simmons Company 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Phenix Cheese Company 
Williamson Candy Company 
Typewriter Company 
H. Smith Company 
(Djer-Kiss) 6 
‘0. 


Associated Oil 
Francisco) 

Pond’s Extract Company .. 

Vick Chemical Company 

Johns-Manville Company ... 

A. Stein & Company 

California Fruit 
Exchange p 

California Prune & Apricot 
Grower 

Southern 


Utensil 


Growers 


W. & J. Sloane 

Holland Furnace Company. . 

Northern Pacific Railway 
Company 

Cunard Line 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 

Andrew Jergens Company.. 

Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration 
. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
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$560,000 
510,600 
510,000 
500,000 


500,000 
500,006 


509,000 
500,000 


465,006 
450,000 
450,000 


400,000 
406,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
380,000 
350,000 
350,000 
340,000 


300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 


300,000 
300,000 
300,006 
280,000 


275,000 
250,000 
250,600 
250,000 
250,000 


250,000 
250,006 
250,000 
250,000 
225,000 
220,060 
210,000 
200,000 
200,000 
260,000 
200,000 


200,000 


200,000 
206,000 
200,000 
200,000 
180,000 


180,000 
180,000 
175,000 
175,000 
170,000 
176,000 
165,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
150,600 
150,000 


150,000 
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Lambert Pharmacal Comapny 

Dairymen’s League Co-opera- 
tive Association, Inc. 

Bauer & Black 

American Express Company 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

Vacuum Oil Company 

French Lick Springs Hotel 
Company 

The Western Company .... 

Phoenix Hosiery Company. . 

Florida Citrus Exchange 

Lalance & Grosjean Manu- 
facturing Company 

Indian Refining Company .. 

Shell Oil Company (Los 
Angeles) 

C. Brandes, Inc. 

McCall’s Magazine 


$150,000 


150,006 
150,000 
125,000 


125,000 
125,000 


125,600 


100,000 
160,000 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Great Britain Honors 


Advertising 

Advertising has been honored by the 
British Government which has appointed 
an advertising man as a representative 
on the Economic Council of the Empire. 
This council will consider ways and 
means of promoting trade between Eng- 
land and the British colonies. Future 
legislation to promote trade will depend 
upon the report of this council. 

The council membership will include 
two representatives from each colony 
and two representatives from Great 
Britain. The signal honor conferred 
upon advertising is the appointment of 
W. S. Crawford, who conducts an ad- 
vertising agency under his own name 
in London, as a representative from 
Great Britain. He was chairman of the 
London program committee for the Lon- 
don convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, and is known 
to many American advertising men, 
The appointment of an advertising man 
to the council is taken by British adver- 
tising interests as an indication of the 
importance with which the conservative 
British Government views advertising as 
a world force, and its intention to utilize 
it in creating and developing trade. 


Ingraham-Powers Adds to Staff 

L. J. L’Hoest. formerly New York 
manager of the W. B. Ziff Company, and 
C. J. Miller have been added to the 
staff of the New York office of Ingraham- 
Powers, Inc., publishers’ representative. 
E. R. McGivern has joined the Chicago 
staff. He was recently with C. D. Bert- 
olet, publishers’ representative, Chicago. 

Bryan P. Murphy has been appointed 
Kansas City representative. 


Patrick Thomas Barry Dead 

Patrick Thomas Barry, for more than 
forty-five years associated with the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Union, of which he 
was at one time president, died at his 
home in Chicago on March 3. He was 
seventy-nine years of age. Mr. Barry, 
who had retired from active business, 
was a director of the First National 
Bank of Englewood. 
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An Artistic Amerseal For 
The Pretty Container 


It’s not necessary to sacrifice 
beauty for efficiency when you 
Amerseal your product. Amer- 
seals may be had in models 
of distinction, harmonizing 
with the most beautiful con- 
tainers, yet retaining all the 
features that have made the 
Amerseal the perfect “Seal- 
and-reseal.” The Garden 
Court lotions and cold creams, 
in exquisite containers sealed 
with the Amerseal, are found 
upon the dressing tables of 
women of distinction and re- 
finement everywhere. 

The scientific mechanical con- 
struction of the Amerseal enables 
the package to be sealed or resealed 
by a slight turn—without chance of 
false closure, there being sufficient 
flexibility to offset variations in 
the glass. The equally spaced 
lugs of the seal engage correspond- 
ing threads on the container— 
making an_ absolutely airtight 
closure, easy to open and as easy 
to close. 
_ The Amerseal can be profitably 
lithographed. Most representative 
manufacturers who use the Amer- 
seal for their containers take ad- 
vantage of this feature. They 
realize the merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling value of having 
their name, trade-mark or slogan 
appear in a_ distinctive manner 
upon that portion of the container 
that first meets the eye. 


Amerseal Your Product 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 


COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
_ Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 
Detroit Portland 
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It’s an Ill Wind That Can’t Be 
Advertised 


Adversity Is Not Only a Good Teacher but Sometimes an Equally Good 
Source of Advertising Copy 


By Dana Hubbard 


Cy. Christmas night two or 
three years ago a couple of 
cracksmen blew the safe of a 
Kansas automobile dealer. By 
way of adding a dash of novelty 
to their professional Santa Claus 
stunt they took with them two im- 
portant lists besides the cash in 
the safe. One of these was a list 
of 2,500 customers of the firm and 
the other a list of several hundred 
prospects on whom the salesmen 
had been working. 

It was a bitter pill, but the 
dealer gulped it down with ap- 
parent good grace. As soon as he 
had made connections with the in- 
surance company he called in his 
advertising man. 

To all intents there was not 
much to advertise here. Usually 


when misfortune puts over a stiff 
punch the business that survives it 
wants the world to forget .it as 


soon as possible. This automobile 
dealer figured the situation out 
differently. In the display col- 
umns of his newspaper a day or 
two later he advertised as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 
THE SAFE-BLOWERS UNION 


Gentlemen: (?) 

On Christmas night one of your mem- 
bers, or possibly a gang of them, 
played Santa Claus, and entered the 
sanctum of the Yahlem Motor Co., and 
playfully tore off the combination from 
our safe, and in a spirit of childish in- 
nocence took the contents from the safe. 

Possibly your member was not on 
speaking terms with the cop on this beat 
and did not care to linger and take 
chances of meeting him, because in _ his 
mad rush to get away he swiped a 
couple of lists along with $950. The 
cash is an item for any union, but no 
self-respecting fence would give a dime 
for_ the lists. 

One of these lists represented the 2,500 
satisfied customers who have bought cars 
from Yahlem in the past few years; the 
other was a list of 500 prospects who 
were recommended to us by our en- 
thusiastic customers. 

hereas, these lists are merely a 
scrap of paper to you, they are the 
essence of our existence. They mean 
“Yahlem’s Reputation.”” They represent 
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a collection of enthusiastic customers 
who have done business with Yahlem 
to their satisfaction and who shout 
Yahlem’s praises from the housetops. 
They are the backbone of a successful 
business, and without such a body of 
walking recommendations, a _ business 
might as well close its doors. 

These lists are worth more to us than 
the money you got, so before you peddle 
them to other dealers see Yahlem for 
his reward. Anybody can get money but 
only Yahlem can make 2,500 friends 
through the sale of 2,500 cars in two 
years’ time. 

Therefore, gentlemen, round up your 
members and talk turkey to them. Upon 
the return of these valuable lists we 
will pay you well and no questions asked, 
ishing you a prosperous New Year 
your profession we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Yautem Moror Co., 


in 
Inc. 


Nearly everyone either makes 
blunders once in a while or runs 
into tough sledding. How the 
manufacturer’s error of policy or 
the dealer’s bad break of luck is 
handled, when the worst is known, 
may be a matter of more impor- 
tance than jit appears at first. 
That it sometimes has an adver- 
tising angle.can be gathered from 
the example just quoted. The 
Yahlem Motor Company, instead 
of commiserating with itself and 
trying to hush up the fact that it 
had been robbed, turned its mis- 
fortune into a readable piece of 
advertising copy which scored a 
real merchandising point or two 
at the same time that it made light 
of the affair. . 

In the eyes of the customers of 
a house the manner in which the 
house does business over a long 
period of time is the factor which 
probably counts most in building 
good-will. With the remainder of 
the public (and the favorable 
opinion of this remainder is worth 
much) countless little incidents 
and happenings which in them- 
selves are of trifling value some- 
times become the pegs on which 
favorable or unfavorable opinion 
hangs. If these incidents and 
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Philip C. Gunion has been for 
a number of years advertising 
manager of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co. He is awell known 
figure in industrial advertising 
eas president of the National 
ndustrial Advertisers Ass’n., 

esident of the 


and a past 
, oe A 
Technical Publicity Ass’n. MYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR LINE SHAFTING 











but healthy growth of 
our company...credited 
to our advertising in 
the business papers ” 


Mr. Gunion is in a position to know. His experi- 
ence as advertising manager of Hyatt makes his 
interesting ideas all the more valuable. 


We quote from his address to the London Con- 
vention of the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association: 


“Our advertising closely parallels our sales work, 
and to reach the general managers, the engineers 
and the designers of companies manufacturing 
machinery we use the business papers. 
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“The advantages of business papers for a technical 
product such as ours, are briefly: 


He gives 7 reasons 


“1. Flexibility. By the use of publications specifically pre- 
pared for definite fields, we can exert the most pressure 
on the fields where our need is greatest, and we can there- 
fore closely parallel our advertising and our sales efforts at 
all times. 

“2. Direct appeal. Steel mill advertisements are written 
and presented to steel mill engineers, textile mill executives, 
and so forth, in each field. 


“3. Elimination of waste circulation. 
“4, Close tie-up between editorial and advertising appeals. 


“5. Close tie-up between the advertising of the companies 
that use our bearings and our own advertising. 

“6. Use of dominant space is made possible by the rela- 
tively small cost of space in papers covering definite con- 
centrated fields. : 

“7. Economy resulting from flexibility, from direct appeal, 
and from elimination of waste circulation. 

“I can truthfully state that much of the rapid but healthy 
growth of our company in the past thirty years, from the 
production of a few hundred bearings a week to many thou- 
sands a day, can be credited to our advertising in the business 
papers, and I can safely forecast that the major portion of 
our advertising appropriations will always be expended in 
business papers.” 

Mr. Gunion believes in selecting business papers on a qual- 
ification basis. It is significant that a high percentage of 
papers on the Hyatt list are members of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 

Consult us freely, without obligation, about publications 
or the fields they cover. 


“Member of The Associ- A 
ated Business Papers, Inc.” 7 »@ 
~ | means proven circulations 
PLUS the highest standards e ne 
€ 





in all other departments. 











THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 













ver 120 Papers Reaching 54 Fields of Trade and Industry 
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happenings are at all likely to be 
interpreted by the public, the 
manufacturer or dealer certainly 
owes it to himself to exercise 
some sort of control over this in- 
terpretation if he can do so 
through his advertising. 

A Fifth Avenue jewelry house 
began a campaign of advertising a 
few years ago for a line of manu- 
factured pearls which it handled. 
The recurring motif of this ad- 
vertising was that for all practi- 
cal purposes there was no differ- 
ence between these manufactured 
pearls and genuine orientals ex- 
cept in price. The house used 
what might be termed fastidious 
copy. No advertisement contained 
more than a few words—two or 
three short sentences at most— 
surrounded by a generous amount 
of white space and attractive bor- 
ders. For its size the campaign 
was impressive. 

One day someone slipped. The 
copy writer’s grammar reverted to 
the days when he thought more 
of fishing in the creek and less of 
pearls and advertising copy. Mix- 


ing his nominatives and objectives 
he wrote “I” in his copy where 
he should have written “me.” One 
of the most popular columnists in 
New York, who takes an espe- 
cially keen delight in pouncing on 


solecisms of this kind, immedi- 
ately pilloried the advertiser in 
his newspaper. Some advertisers 
would probably have felt that the 
publicity given them in the col- 
umn was good enough advertising 
and let it go at that. .Not so with 
Tecla. It irked them a bit, but in- 
stead of soft pedalling their mis- 
take Tecla turned the incident to 
good account rather neatly and 
tersely with the following copy: 


PRONOUNS 
and PEARLS 


Last week we made a mistake in 
grammar, using I when we should have 
used me. Still, like Orientals and 
Teclas, they mean the same thing. 

Tecla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine 
Diamond Clasps $100 to $350. 


As is customary with many 
business houses annually, a print- 
ing firm in the East sends out 
daily reminder pads just before 
the first of each year to its list of 
customers. One year two errors 
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in spelling got by everyone con- 
nected with the job. They were 
caught just before the reminder 
pads were to be sent out. Now it 
would have looked pretty bad for 
a printing house to give customers, 
for good-will purposes, a sample 
of its work that was imperfect. 
Yet it would have been costly to 
junk the job and do it over again. 

Someone hit on the idea of 
laughing off the error. With each 
reminder pad a slip was inserted 
which read: 


HERE’S A GOOD ONE 

In the pages of this Daily Reminder 
are two errors in spelling. 

Our proof-reader corrected them—but 
it occurred to us to leave them in and 
let you find them. 

e have a record of the name of each 
person to whom our ily Reminder 
has been forwarded. 

If your name is on our record, and 
if you find the two misspelled words, 
and tell us what they are, on or before 
December 31, we'll send you with our 
compliments, One Hundred Personal 
Note Heads, printed in one color, with 
Fifty Envelopes to match. 


The result of this insert slip 
was to turn a couple of typo- 
graphical errors into orders. The 
printer gave away some compli- 
mentary stationery, it is true, but 
in return his reminder pad took 
on far greater attention value 
than ever before and he actually 
got some new business through 
having used his wits to capitalize 
what looked like a bad blunder. 

Sometimes an advertiser wants 
orders as the direct result of his 
advertising. Often he is thinking 
of other goals. For example, the 
institutional campaigns of the 
packers, the railroads, some of the 
oil companies and other great in- 
dustrial organizations have all! 
dug deeper than immediate com- 
modity sales. One reason for this 
advertising is the fact that busi- 
ness always pays a high price for 
misunderstanding. In the long 
run it is sounder economy to make 
a planned effort that will build 
good-will steadily, if not rapidly. 

As a rule, the chain store enjoys 
relatively little good-will when 
compared with the so-called inde- 
pendent store. The latter in re- 
cent years has learned how. to 
capitalize its inherent advantages. 
A long list of robberies this year 


. 
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gave the Rogers Stores, a South- 
ern chain of groceries, a chance to 
advertise in Atlanta in a manner 
that showed that city how keenly 
interested they are in Atlanta and 
its development, and how ready 
they are to help solve community 
problems. 

On twenty-one occasions since 
January 1, the Rogers company 
has had to overhaul stores in 
Atlanta which have been robbed, 
replacing broken windows, locks 
and doors, in addition to the mer- 
chandise taken. Early in Febru- 
ary, this company bought space in 
Atlanta papers ostensibly to let 
burglars know which of its stores 
might be visited and looted most 
conveniently. Three stores were 
suggested to them as good hunt- 
ing grounds and the company 
promised that it would leave keys 
to the front doors of these three 
stores hanging outside and the 
lights within burning all night. 
“So far as we know there will be 
no one to interfere with you or 
stop you,” said Rogers. “But be 
reasonable. Don’t take it all. 


Leave us enough goods to begin 
serving our trade on Saturday 
morning, until we can begin to re- 
plenish our stock. But be careful 
not to break any of our big win- 
dows, or burst any locks or tear 


panels out of doors. It isn’t 
necessary. Go right in the front 
way. The key will be hanging 
handily for you. We have told 
our managers to leave them within 
easy reach.” 

Then the Rogers company put 
all but the three stores designated 
out of bounds. It warned burglars 
to stay away from its 130 other 
groceries and in the same breath 
offered a reward of $1,000 for the 
apprehension of any person or 
gang entering and stealing from 
any but the three stores specified 
in the advertising. 


AN OBJECTION IS ANTICIPATED 


It is easy to see how this mat- 
ter of making light of the fre- 
quency with which its stores had 
been burglarized might be under- 
stood by residents of Atlanta as 
reflecting on the city’s police 
force. In that event, it might 
prove a boomerang and have just 
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the opposite effect from the one 
desired. Instead of getting good- 
will for the Rogers Stores it 
would arouse a certain resentment. 
Just to make it plain that it was 
not advertising to ridicule anyone, 
the Rogers company frankly com- 
mended the Atlanta police depart- 
ment in its attempts to perform a 
job for which it was under- 
manned. 

The advertising announced the 
Rogers Stores’ readiness to be one 
of a hundred Atlanta business 
firms to give $5,000 each for a 
bigger police force. Said the com- 
pany in a manner calculated to 
salve any fancied wounds to civic 
pride occasioned by the earlier 
statements of the advertising, 
“Atlanta is a big, growing city— 
growing perhaps much faster than 
we who are associated with her 
day after day can realize. She has 
always had the best and she must 
always have the best.... We 
love Atlanta just as you love At- 
lanta. It isn’t pleasant sometimes 
to talk about our troubles, but when 
a situation rises that requires just 
a little thought, a little getting to- 
gether, a little money to wipe out 
and keep Atlanta on the high 
plane she always has been and 
will always deserve to be, it ought 
to be easy to fix the remedy. 

“If the City of Atlanta is un- 
able to meet this situation—unable 
with its finances to employ enough 
policemen to give adequate pro- 
tection to its citizens—we will be 
one of 100 concerns in Atlanta to 
put up $5,000 each, to be used for 
such purpose. We are willing to 
loan this sum, if the city would 
prefer to borrow it, or we will 
make it a straightout gift for the 
city’s protection. 

“Either way will suit us. 

“But let’s have protection.” 

This advertisement, which oc- 
cupied two-thirds of a page in 
several newspapers, stirred up 
Atlanta. News stories relating to 
it were printed in many sections 
of the country. The Rogers Stores 
quickly and in a spectacular man- 
ner registered themselves as ready 
not only to help out in community 
affairs but to take the lead in this 
case. Nothing short of their mis- 
fortune could have given them 
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UNDER 
A YEAR 


and over a 


MILLION! 


With the February 28th issue 
Liberty’s net paid circulation 
passed the million mark. 


append weekly sale is 9946% newsstand. No 
premiums to subscribers, no clubbing offers, no 
price cutting or other circulation crutches. Think of 
what unfailing editorial precision it takes to stand, week 
after week, this acid test of 9944% newsstand sale: 


Liberty fits the times! 


More than a year prior to the first issue Liberty 
editors analyzed the reading tastes of the average 
American and the conditions under which he — or 
she —reads. 


. Back of this analysis stood 77 years of successful 
publishing. Out of this analysis came Liberty’s edi- 
torial plan. Subject matter, treatment, physical ap- 
pearance, type of appeal, makeup,—so well conforms 
to present day needs that in ten months time a million 
copies of Liberty are receiving weekly welcome. 
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Liberty is written as the average American lives. Liberty 
fiction is vigorous and lively—but it is clean. Its 
articles on sports, politics, questions of the day, etc. 
mesh with the problems and ambitions common to 
all of us. 


The editorial content of Liberty is purposely concise. 
Stories and articles are cut to fit—not padded to fill. 


Liberty is easy to read. Notice the clearer, larger type 
and the narrower column width. 


Advertising in Liberty surrounds a product with more 
selling influence, because Liberty is enjoyed by the whole 
family,— the buying unit of today. 


Liberty’s makeup means greater visibility. Every story 
or article is completed before another is begun. There 
are no “carry-overs” into an advertising jungle in the 
back. This makeup is far more expensive—but it 
means thorough reading. It makes the advertising do 
more work! 


New Advertising Rates 


Liberty advertisers who contracted for space 
in anticipation of rate adjustments are now 
receiving from 300,000 to 500,000 excess 
net paid circulation—velvet! The cost of 
printing Liberty, with its beautiful illustra- 
tions and exclusive coloroto printing, is so 
great that a 300,000 increase in circulation 
makes imperative the announcement of new 
advertising rates. 


Advertisers have until midnight, March 21, 
1925, to buy space in Liberty at the present 
rate, which is based on 700,000. Effective 
with the April 25th issue of Liberty the 
new advertising rates will apply. 


ae 
iberty 
cA Weekly fer Everybody 


cAt all newsstands 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
7 So. Dearborn Street 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone, Central 0100 Phone, Vanderbilt 7489 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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such an opportunity to disarm the 
critic of the chain store who con- 
tends that it takes money out of 
the community without contribut- 
ing to its development. The 
Rogers people had the nerve and 
ingenuity to turn their losses 
through burglary to distinct ad- 
vantage. 

In the minds of some adver- 
tisers, the one and only thing that 
printers’ ink should be used for is 
to proclaim their own greatness 
to the world. Because he is dif- 
ferent from this thundering herd, 
if for no other reason, the adver- 
tiser who can laugh at his errors 
and his mishaps carves out a 
greater prominence and individu- 
ality for himself when he refuses 
to don the sackcloth. Edward S. 
Jordan and the Wills Sainte Claire 
people have advertised themselves 
and their cars all the more effec- 
tively, it is rather generally agreed, 
for having ingenuously and good- 
naturedly acknowledged the merits 
and salability of their competitors’ 
cars. 

Supremacy of one kind or an- 
other may be an ideal thing to 
advertise, but it comes a long way 
from being the only worth-while 
advertising material. The manu- 
facturer or merchant whose wits 
are keen enough to dig up some- 
thing to advertise even in his own 
adversity has taken a long step to- 
ward gaining back the lost 
ground. 

Adversity is a good teacher, 
some old Roman is said to have 
remarked. Better than that, it and 
its near relations are the ore from 
which some of the most readable 
advertising copy has been and can 
be milled. 


General Petroleum Corporation 
Extends Distribution 


Distribution of General gasoline which 
was first placed on the market in the 
Northwest last year, is being extended 


into California by the General Petro- 
leum Corporation, San Francisco, pro- 
ducer, refiner, and distributor of petro- 
leum products. 

The advertising of General gasoline in 
California will be directed by the San 
Francisco office of Ayer & Son. 
The Izzard Company, Seattle advertising 
agency, will continue to direct the com- 
pany’s advertising in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Newspaper and outdoor adver- 
tising will be used 
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Mill Taxes Levied for 
Florida Advertising 


OMMUNITY advertising in 
Florida is no longer an ex- 
periment. It is no longer con- 
sidered a luxury. It has become 
as necessary to many counties and 
cities in that State as their road 
improvements or other progres- 
sive expenditures. Mill taxes are 
levied for community advertising 
in more than a score of Florida 
cities and half as many counties. 
Many others make appropriations 
but not on the mill tax plan. 
Each town or county in the 
State that makes a millage levy 
has secured a special bill from the 
Legislature empowering such ac- 
tion. The usual tax is two mills, 
The maximum that has _ been 
authorized is four mills in Monti- 
cello. Daytona and Eustis levy 
three mills. St. Petersburg, on 
an assessed valuation of $68,000,- 
000, levies a tax of 2.5 mills. 
Jacksonville has an assessed valu- 
ation of $75,104,000, and appropri- 
ates $76,000, but not on the mill 
tax basis. In most instances the 
funds are spent by a commercial 
organization, but in some cases 
are spent by the city officials. 
Other towns levying mill taxes 
for advertising include: 


Avon Park, Clearwater, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fort Myers, Frostproof, Lake City, 
Lake Wales, Melbourne, Miami, Miami 
Beach, Mount Dora, Orlando, Palatka, 
Sanford, Sarasota, Tampa and Vero. 
Counties making village levies include 
Broward, Dada, Hernando, Highlands, 
Hillsborough, Lee, Nassau, Orange, 
Sarasota, Seminole, and St. Lucie. 


Advertising appropriations are 
made, although not on the mill tax 
basis, in the following towns: 


Fernandina, Haines City, Jacksonville, 
Leesburg, Madison, Ocala, Pensacola, 
Sebring, and Stuart. Counties making 
appropriations in the same manner in- 
clude: uval, Escambia, Hendry, 
Madison, Marion, Putnam, and Winter. 


Joins Detroit Advertising 
Service 


Miss Edna Earle Lynn, recently in 
charge of direct advertising for The 
J Hudson Company, ys has 
joined the staff of Florence E. Cox, who 
conducts an advertising and merchan- 
dising business at Detroit. 
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“|| RHODE ISLAND 


the Viz: That thickly populated 
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Section north of Providence 


The Verdict in this 
case is rendered by a 
most competent Jury, 
comprising 


75 Providence 
Advertisers 


who ran in 1924 over 
2,500,000 display lines in 


The Pawtucket Times 


Net paid 2 ye During 
Circulation - January, 1925 


National Representatives 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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“Old Fashioned Ideas’ 
Said the Advertiser) “ 


tra 
enc 
TRANGE to say, there are certain ad- BH fut 
vertisers in the homefurnishings field 
who have a reputation for being 
" “hard-boiled.” When such individu- ot 
als sign their names to the lower right-hand °> ‘ 


’ A wh 
portion of a contract for space there is much Pe 

ee e 
rejoicing. 

ities lik 


One in particular was the bane of every 
salesman's existence. Alibis as to why his 
product shouldn't be, couldn't be, and wouldn't 
be sold and advertised to the furniture and 


The symbol of —_ homefurnishings store were legion. 
True Service In the 


Furniture Field 


= 9 


Finally he decided to give it a try. He 
started out to buy space at his own price and 
dictated his terms. Every business paper in 
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the field was at his door. He had never 
known before that so many “‘best"’ papers 
could exist. 


“Old-fashioned ideas,"” he retorted when 
we explained our policy which made puffs, free 
reading notices, paid ‘‘write-ups"’ and rate 
concessions impossible. 


“Perhaps,” we said, ‘‘but your own judg- 
ment and experience tells you that this policy 
is right and that a business journal of such 
character is the one that will get your message 
across to the trade." 


When the smoke cleared away The Furni- 
ture Record was the only business publication 
in the field on his list—twenty-four pages in 
color. 


Since then he has duplicated this first con- 
tract and results obtained indicate his experi- 
ence will warrant another renewal in the near 
future. 


Yes, there’s amoral. Old fashioned ideas 
and an organization composed of young minds 
is an unbeatable combination. It is one of 
which you may well take advantage if your 
merchandise goes to furnish the home. We'd 
like to tell you more about it. May we? 


The Grand Rapids ° 
FURNITURE RECORD 


Published by the Periodical Publishing Company 
Grand Rapids. Michigan.U.SA. 


A.B.C. — A.B.P. 


The Periodical 
Punting Com- 

any publishes 

he Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record, 
The Furniture 
Manufacturer and 
Artisan, The Am- 
erican Funeral Di- 
rector, Services for 
the retail merchan- 
diser and conducts 
the National Retail 
Furniture School. 
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NOW 
The Only Morning Paper 


In 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Population over 110,000 


Reading Times 


Mornings except Sunday 


A. B. C. member. Line rate 5 cents flat. 


The oldest newspaper in Reading, published 
continuously since 1858. 


Owned by John H. Perry, whose papers pay 
the publisher by paying the advertiser. 


With the morning field in Reading no longer 
divided, the Times provides better value 
than ever. 


The Times is the only Reading newspaper 
for real merchandising co-operation. 


Represented by 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City New York San Francisco 











More Horse Sense Needed in 


Hiring Salesmen 


Simple Application Blanks 


Supplemented by 


More Hard-Headed 


Judgment Would Lower Turnover 


By Amos Bradbury 


We one considers all the 
modern scientific tests, trick 
questions, and charts used in hir- 
ing new salesmen, it seems im- 
possible to add much that is new. 

However, it occurred to me to 
_ to some of my more hard- 

oiled business friends and _ in- 
ie if they had all adopted the 
present-day psychological _ tests 
and accepted them as final and 
unerring guides, when they were 
adding a new man to the pay roll. 
One of these men is an officer in 
one of the largest chain-store 
organizations in the world. He 

gave me an idea at the very start 
which I find many executives of 
the extremely practical school 


entertain concerning the hiring of 


new salesmen. 

His concern, he pointed out, 
picked locations on busy streets 
where many people passed. As 
a result they paid large rentals. 
High rents mean that space must 
be used economically. 

This executive said: “We have 
one man who interviews all ap- 
plicants for jobs, and he is a good 
one. He picks them on how they 
look, how they answer three ques- 
tions that any customer might ask, 
and how much they weigh. With 
the rents we have to pay every 
square inch in each store is 
precious. Our picker of sales- 
men doesn’t care how much 
psychology a salesman knows if he 
weighs more than 190 pounds. 
He woulé take up too much room 
where every inch counts.” 

He told me this to prove the 
point that what the man is being 
hired for—the exact requirements 
of the job—counts for more than 
any general rule as to whether he 
left grammar school at twelve or 
was thrown out of Harvard for 
unnecessary roughness when his 
age was twenty-three. 


This chain-store executive has 
better jobs to fill than merely that 
of retail clerk. He is a direc- 
tor in three manufacturing com- 
panies. In one of them, he is an 
active executive and makes it a 
point, he told me, to take lunch 
with every prospective salesman 
passed on by the sales manager. 
“This company,” he said, “makes 
a long line of products which are 
sold by our salesmen to approxi- 
mately twenty-five different in- 
dustries. The man who sells 
successiully for us must know 
how to help his customer use our 
basic materials in the product he 
makes. As I have figured it out, 
our men must go through four 
steps to make a sale: 


1. Show a real interest in the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 

2. Create in his mind a picture of just 
how he can use the items in our line 
best fitted for his use. 

3. Help him work out a formula or 
problem. 

4. Make it difficult for the prospect 
to say no to the idea which has been 
offered for his use. 


“By the time I meet the man, 
his personal appearance, technical 
knowledge, and selling ability have 
already been studied. I always 
have with me, at such luncheons, 
one or two problems which have 
been put up to our research de- 
partment by customers. During 
the course of the luncheon I ask 
the salesman, casually, how he 
would answer questions of this 
sort. I remember exactly how he 
handles the questions. I judge 
the salesman’s answers on the 
basis of the four principles of a 
sale. Later, I check up the sound- 
ness of his replies with the head 
of our research department. 

“This method has been success- 
ful. It gets for us men who have 
technical knowledge which they 
can use promptly when a quick 
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question is popped at them. My 
plan has two other advantages. 
It helps us solve our big prob- 
lem of linking the laboratory 
closely with the saies force, and 
it keeps me informed as to how 
practical the laboratory is. 

“Pick men who can fit the 
specific job you have for them to 
do, is my principle. It has worked 
out admirably with us.” 

Another executive I know, who 
hires all the men for an auto- 
mobile accessory manufacturer, 
tells me that as a result of his 
long experience in hiring men he 
has come to rate personality, in- 
telligence and executive ability 
far higher than education. He 
looks for men who have educated 
themselves by reading. The age 
he has found best is thirty-two. 
This is based on a study of past 
records. 

He uses a form but it is ex- 
tremely simple. The age 32 is 
100 per cent. The applicant’s age 


is graded five points down for 
each year above or below this 


figure. The other qualities each 
rate twenty points maximum. 

What do you read? This is one 
of the questions under “Intelli- 
gence.” Executive ability is defined 
as the ability to get facts, to plan 
logically, and to reach conclusions 
promptly. How much, and in 
what manner, a man is saving 
money, and how he would answer 
the objection: “Your price is too 
high,” are the questions asked 
under this head. 

This executive uses his simple 
chart more as a memory help than 
as an infallible method of get- 
ting his man. As he told me: 
“The last real star I hired was 
39 years old, was a college pro- 
fessor before he came with us and 
wanted to sell because he hadn’t 
been able to save a nickel on his 
professor’s salary. I hired him 
because I could remember al- 
most every word he said after 
the interview. He had the quality 
of saying things clearly and in- 
terestingly and making what he 
said stick. He made good with us 
in a big way.” 

A chart, this man told me, if it 
is to predict a cycle in business 
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or to help hire a new man, must 
always be disregarded in the light 
of exceptional conditions or in- 
dividuals. That is where so many 
chart hounds make a mistake. He 
also told me that it has proved 
advisable to change the ratings on 
his chart to conform to local con- 
ditions in different territories and 
that he had come to place greater 
importance upon a_ prospect's 
physical condition. His men have 
to make long jumps, spend time 
in small hotels and sleepers and 
the most intelligent man, if he has 
a poor digestive apparatus or 
jumpy nerves, won’t make good. 
“I am going to add a physical 
notation to my application blanks 
for the future,” he told me, “and 
rank it high on my total. It has 
been given too little attention in 
the past. A man’s brains won't 
work right if he isn’t right 
physically.” 

This quality is given a definite 
rating in the Procter & Gamble 
Judgement Blank which an execu- 
tive who hires many men sent to 
me as a good example of a sen- 
sible, practical method of record- 
ing an interview with the man 
who wants a selling job. The ap- 
plicant is asked to fill out a regu- 
lar application blank giving par- 
ticulars of his previous employ- 
ment, education, his methods of 
saving money, details of any out- 
standing indebtedness he may 
have, list of organizations to 
which he belongs, and no less than 
four questions about exercise and 
physical condition. 

The Judgment Blank is fur- 
nished to the interviewer both for 
his guidance in interviewing the 
prospect and as a_ permanent 
record for the company’s files. No 
notations are made during the in- 
terview but the blank is filled com- 
pletely as soon after the interview 
is over as possible. The inter- 
viewer’s opinion on each quality 
is indicated by making a check 
on the line to the right of each 
question. In quality one, for ex- 
ample, which concerns personal 
appearance, if the prospective 
salesman is a little lower than in- 
dicated by the statement “appear- 
ance satisfactory” but not quite 
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bad enough for “gives somewhat places on the line. Here are the 
unfavorable impression” the in- fourteen questions asked in the 
terviewer puts the check mark Judgment Chart and the method 
somewhere between these two of indicating for their answers: 





1. How does his apyparance impress you, especially his facial expression, physique, 
carriage and neatness? 





| | | | | | | ! 
Creates fine Good Appearance dives somewhat Makes a poor 


impression appearance satisfactory unfavorable appearance 
impression 


2. How do applicant’s manners impress you? 





& | | | | | | 
Cultivated Agreeable Sacistead Awkward Rough and 
pleasing Ill at ease grating 


3. How would you describe the applicant’s voice? 





| | i; | | | | 
Disagreeable Weak ae Agreeable Pleasing 
4. To what extent does the applicant participate in the conversation during interview ? 


| | | | | | 
Takes a Initiates Fairly | Hardly more 
leading part some points responsive than answers 
of discussion questions 





5. Does applicant return your gaze steadily? Does he look you in the eye? 


| | | | | | 
Eyes - shift Gaze somewhat Usually Gaze never 
continually uneasy returns gaze wavers 





6. Has he a good command of language? Does he use good English? 





| | | i | | - | | | 
Talks easily; uses ometimes at loss Limited vo- 
wide vocabulary for words—makes cabulary—uses ' 
perfectly common errors bad grammar 


7. How does he speak of former employer? 


| | | | | | | | 
Denounces Criticizes; States frank Mentions their 
bitterly; shows - airs his opinion good points; 
disrespect grievances respectfully admits own 
faults 





8. What is your opinion of his character and integrity? 


| | | | | | | 
Absolutely Character Character Ceeiasied Character 


trustworthy high as good somewhat possibly 
as general doubtful unreliable 
average 





9. What degree of determination does he seem to possess? 


| | | | | 
Strong deter- Shows Shews some Is somewhat Gives up 
mination in grit determination easily dis- in face of 
spite of couraged difficulties 


difficulties 


10. Does he give evidence of initiative? Has he ever started and carried through any 
thing on his own responsibility? 








| | | | | | | 
Strikes out Shows some Waits to be 
for himself originality directed 


11. What degree of imagination does he seem to possess? 


| | | : | | | 
Stuggish Originates Full of 
imagination some ideas ideas 
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McClure’s 


has developed the most 
unusual plan for 


circulation - building 


ever used in the 
publishing business! 


McClure’s Magazine 


beginning with the May 
number, offers guaranteed 
circulation which represents 
astartling power to purchase. 
Progressive advertisers and 
advertising agents will soon 
discover the reasons for this. 


THES.S. McCLURE COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE, at’46th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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New England —A Great Mark 


New England will purchase a tremendous 
amount of building and home equipment during 
1925. Construction projects planned for this 
year will assure manufacturers of these products 
a continuous and profitable market. 


In addition to new building activity, New Eng. 
land home owners will do much to improve 
their homes. There are, according to reports, 
1,255,964 dwellings in New England; of these 
over seventy per cent are electrically wired. 
This means that 456,000 require electrical 
wiring equipment, and that the 899,000 homes 
which have current, are prospects for electrical 
appliances of every description. 


New plumbing installation will be made in 


Each of the Newspapers here named is a power wi 





FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTIN 


Daily Circulation 11,383 A. B. C. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,00 





BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 


Daily Circulation 12,983 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,00 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—2c cop 
Population 103,000, with suburbs 125,0)f 


HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZETTE 


Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. 
Population 53,884, with suburbs 100,00 





SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 20,719 A. B. C. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,00 
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or Building and Home Equipment 


thousands of homes. Improved equipment for 
bathrooms and kitchens will be in demand. 


Roofs will be re-covered; houses will be painted; 
new heating plants and appliances, casement 
windows, wall board and other building supplies 
and equipment will be purchased. 


Manufacturers of these products cannot afford 
to overlook this market. New Englanders are 
progressive and will carry through their building 
and improvement plans. Tell them of your 
merchandise through the publications they read, 
the home daily newspapers. 


Here are thirteen outstanding New England 
newspapers thoroughly covering as many trading 
zones. Your advertising in these papers will put 
your message before a large portion of the pros- 
perous New England home owners. 


dealers and consumers in its home community 


EW LONDON, CT., DAY (£vening) PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 12,079 A.B.C.—3c copy Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 Serves territory of 130,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy Daily Circulation 27,513 A. B. C. 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 Population 69,272, with suburbs 75,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 8,479 A. B. C. Daily Circulation 22,685 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER WORCESTER, MASS, 7ELEGRAM 


Daily and Sunday Cir. 42,171 P. O. Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


Write direct for detailed description of each market. 
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12. How familiar is applicant with modern retail merchandising problems? 





| | 
Wide. retail Some retail 
experience; knows 
dealers’ troubles 


experience; serious 
student of problems 


No experience 
No knowledge 
No interest 


Has given 
retailing some 
thought; has 
hazy ideas 


13. How hard do you believe he will work at selling? 





| 
Wi tend to 


take things 
fairly easy 


| 
May loaf on 
the job 

worker 


Win be 


satisfactory 


| 
Will be con- 
sistent, hard 
worker 


Will work 


systematically 


14. How do you rate his physical fitness for strenuous sales work? 





| | | 
Good physical 
trim; energetic; 
eyes bright; 
skin clear 


Great stamina; 
will almost 
never lose day 
from work 


A sales manager looking over 
an interviewer's checking on these 
fourteen questions can form a 
fairly clear mental picture of the 
salesman and decide whether he 
wants to see him in person for 
further consideration. A_ sales- 


man who would, for example, de- 
nounce his former employer in 
an interview and air his griev- 
ances, gives a far better line on 


himself than he would by showing 
how quickly he is able to pick all 
the vowels from a_ twenty-eight 
word sentence or discover the er- 
rors in a historical statement con- 
cerning Christopher Columbus. 

Another manufacturer, who is 
hard headed enough to keep con- 
tinually before his mind the fact 
that he is hiring a man to sell 
goods, not to teach school or de- 
liver lectures, says that tact and 
resourcefulness are the qualities he 
wants most in his men. He knows 
of no better way to discover these 
qualities than by asking them in- 
formally how they would answer 
the eleven objections which his 
salesmen are called upon to meet 
most frequently. 

“It’s the customer I want them 
to sell, not me,” he says. “Some 
of the worst mistakes in hiring 
men I ever made are traceable to 
the fact that I picked the men 
who impressed me most. Conse- 
quently, I try never to forget that 
dealers are interested in totally 
different subjects than I am and 
that the man who impresses me 
favorably may strike them as a 
highbrow dude. The men who 


| 

Fair health; | 
little reserve 
energy; subject 
to minor ills 


| | 

Anemic; sickly; 
or too fat; can’t 
stand hard work 
or bad weather 


use the best sense in answering 
objections to our goods are better 
men for me than the most de- 
lightful and fascinating luncheon 
companions. 

“If they use good sense in 

answering the usual objections to 
our line, then I always try them 
out on an old friend of mine. 
This old boy has been a hard- 
ware merchant for  thirty-flve 
years. He knows how to bark 
at a salesman, how to ‘yes’ him 
out of the place by extreme polite- 
ness which is worse than treating 
*em rough and how to lose a man 
by waiting on customers during 
the interview. If the men I have 
picked pass that test they are 
hired.” 
_ These days, when so much hir- 
ing is done by forms and charts, 
it surprised and interested me to 
see how many manufacturers are 
using what some of the personnel 
experts would call guesswork, but 
what I call plain horse sense. 

The cost of hiring new men is 
tremendously high. It adds 
greatly to the cost of distribution. 
A little more old-time hard-headed 
judgment plus a simple chart, a 
little less mystery and_ useless 
motion in what can be made a 
simple business act, will save time, 
money, and trouble. 


Elected Vice-President of 
Hazard Agency 


Charles B. Howry, Jr., for several 
years in charge of the copy department 
of the Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has been elected vice-pres- 
ident of that agency. 
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[Page two of an insert) 





PADEREWSKI was asked how often he practiced 
at his piano. ‘‘Every day,”’ said the master. “If 
I fail to practice one day, I myself can notice the 
effect upon my playing; if I neglect the piano 
two days, the critics notice it; If I don’t practice 
for three days the public notices it.’’ 





“It is impossible to keep out in front of the field 





without practicing every day.” 


Sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives realize the futility 
of maintaining an im- 
pression of their goods or 
service in the minds of 
purchasers by ‘‘spotty’’ 
or ‘‘one-shot’’ advertising 
methods. The compe- 
tition for attention is too 
intense. Leadership can 
be hoped for by the busi- 
ness man who presents his 
message to his prospective 
buyers many times, day 
after day, month after 
month, year after year. 


Where’s Pyle’s Pearline 
or Rubifoam or Soapine 


BEEBE 


or Force’s Breakfast Food 
(Sunny Jim) or any of a 
dozen that quit broadcast- 
ing? Think it over! 


Poster advertising is the 
machine gun of the adver- 
tising world today. It 
shoots straight and true to 
its target—the public. No 
one can escape its force. 
The rapidity of its fire is 
unique. 


Modern influences such 
as the automobile, have 
made Americans an out- 
of-door people. Nearly 
everybody spends a part 
of every day circulating 


EEE 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Incorporated) 
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about the town, or at least 
the neighborhood in 
which he lives. Poster ad- 
vertising is the great out- 
door medium with which 
toreachanoutdoor public. 


Thebrilliant, well-dressed 
poster in colors tells your 
story in a pleasing and 
attractive way; it keeps 
your product’s name be- 
fore everyone, in any 
given locality, allday every 
day for thirty days each 
month! It not only builds 
favorable impressions—it 
maintains them whenthey 
are built. 


The cost of poster adver- 
tising is surprisingly low! 


George Enos Throop, 
Incorporated, is the oldest 
organization in the coun- 
try devoted exclusively to 
outdoor advertising. For 


more than a quarter of a 
century we have bent 
every effort to make out- 
dooradvertising profitable 
for a limited number of 
clients . . . . the growth 
of our own business is the 
best evidence of the suc- 
cess of our purpose. 
Every client gets the per- 
sonal attention and ser- 
vices of the principals of 
our business. We prefer 
the satisfaction which 
comes from serving a 
select group of advertisers 
thoroughly well! 

We will gladly send to 
executives, upon request, 
a portfolio containing 
interesting information 
on poster advertising, 
togetherwith photographs 
of displays, and experi- 
encesof advertiserswhom 
we serve. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Incorporated 
6 North Michigan Avenue 


New YorkK 


EEE 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


EEE 


|'GEORGE ENOS THROOP. Incorporated 
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When outdoor advertising had its beginning | 
as a recognized factor in the distribution of thei 
merchandise this organization was doing 
pioneer work in the establishing of correct bol 
principles in outdoor advertising. 


It has never faltered in the furthering of this 
basic advertising necessity. 
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Here’s a thought! If you are considering | sev 
sampling or store demonstrating (the most the 
costly of all advertising—yet the best) thei 
. . . : ups 

remember that posting will introduce your pm 
product, your demonstrators, your reliability, a 
break down resistance, double the efficiency hir 
of your sampling crew, and create a friendly | - 
feeling with the public. ‘ 1 
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‘Superimposed Text Can Be Entirely 
Legible 


It Is an Exceedingly Delivate Process, However 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T HERE is a certain man, the 
active head of a great indus- 
try in Boston, who personally 
supervises and checks up on his 
advertising before it is run in 
magazines. And he does this at 
the age of eighty! 

He does not interest himself so 
much in illustrations and he ad- 
mits that he knows nothing of 
composition and technique. But 
there is one point upon which he 
is insistent: The reading matter 
must be at all times perfectly, 
boldly legible. Otherwise he will 
turn the copy down, regardless of 
its general merits. There is a say- 
ing about him which runs: 

“Make the typography large 
enough and he’ll approve of any- 
thing.” It is recorded that when 
the account was being sought by 
several agencies, one of them se- 
cured it very largely, because into 
the large art layouts submitted 
there had been placed type set- 
ups in such bold, black type, that 
the old gentleman was made in- 
stantly enthusiastic. He could 
“read it without his specs.” To 
him that constituted good adver- 
tising. 

After all, is he so far wrong? 

The mail-order people assure us 
that you can pack a single-column, 
five-inch space with the smallest 
type that comes, and it will do the 
business, provided it is good copy. 
Notwithstanding this, we are all 
for easy reading and perfect 
legibility. 

It isn’t the question of the size 
of type used, however, that al- 
ways stands in the way of legi- 
bility. Large type may be used 
and yet when it is superimposed 
on an illustration the text will be 
illegible. 

There aré, of course, composi- 
tions in which it is perfectly pos- 
sible to use superimposed text to 
advantage. 
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For the most part, these are 
subtle arrangements, where the 
illustration flows off into the type 
space, without any serious damage 
to either picture or message. 

The limitations of a space may 
make it almost compulsory to do 
this, in order to show an object 
in its entirety. 

Then again, the story of the 
type may be helped out by clever 
manipulation of pictorial effects, 
combined with it. 

What is meant by “compulsory” 
illustrative effects as related to 
superimposed text? 

Watson Stabilizer advertise- 
ment illustrates one of the newer 
methods and answers the above 
question. 

Pictorially, this page combines 
several interesting elements. The 
illustration has been designed to 
show the stabilator in place on a 
car. And the advertiser desired 
it to be a very large and impos- 

reproduction of the product. 

he stabilator has been worked 
up in a realistic, full-strength 
technique, while the surrounding 
details of a part of an automobile 
are suggested in the most delicate 
of gray tones and in skeletonized 
outline. 

By this process, the stabilator is 
dominant, - although given the 
benefit of actual placing on a car. 
Otherwise its use would not be 
made clear to persons unfamiliar 
with “how it works.” 

But in order to show the 
stabilator in large size, very little 
room was-left for the showing of 
the car. The text was rather 
long, and occupied much space to 
the left of the page. By allowing 
the ghost lines of the machine to 
vignette off and under the block 
of text, however, sufficient detail 
is brought into the composition 
immediately to identify these deli- 
cate surrounding lines as the 
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front portion of an automobile. 

How are such effects secured? 

There are several technically 
efficient methods. All of them are 
perfectly familiar to many artists 
and engravers. One is to make 
the layout same size, and to have 
the type set-up in place on a large 
sheet of paper. The artist then 
works right on this sheet, drawing 
in his illustration and finally 
painting in the delicate gray parts. 
But this is a practical procedure 
only when the type is large and 
the open areas numerous and of 
generous proportions. The proof 
of the type must be absolutely 
dry. It is easier when the super- 
imposed parts are in sketchy pen 
and ink. 

However, the more popular and 
a vastly easier scheme is to allow 
the engraver to attend to the 
superimposing. It is a mechanical 
process to which he is thoroughly 
accustomed —although the ex- 
pense increases, naturally. 

The illustration is made, com- 
plete, the gray sections actually in 
gray distemper paint, or, if de- 
sired, in solid black. In the lat- 
ter case, the engraver cuts them 
down to the desired tone. One 
is a combination plate effect, the 
other halftone, with whites 
dropped out. 

The engraver makes two sepa- 
rate negatives, the type negative, 
from a proof, set over the illus- 
trative effects, and when the com- 
pleted, fused product comes from 
him, exactly the same result has 
been secured which is obtained 
from the other exceedingly difficult 
original, with the artist doing all 
of the work. It can be stated, 
therefore, that an engraver can 
superimpose type of any size or 
description, in any amount, over 
any kind of illustration, if he is 
supplied with the proof—a very 
neat, perfect proof, with the type 
black and unsmudged. He can do 
it in reverse—that is, from black 
type, produce white text on a dark 
background. 

And here enters another exact- 
ing question. 

Where either white or black 
text is used, the background must 
not jump toe pronouncedly from 
light tones to dark ones. If the 
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illustration which forms the 
background has many of these 
sharply defined differences and 
contrasts of tone value, the type 
is wanted to show up equally well 
on a dark tone as on a light one, 
and this is obviously impossible. 

The difficulty can be overcome. 
Say you have a photograph of the 
interior of a factory, and desire 
to use superimposed white type— 
a few paragraphs of it, in bold 
display. And suppose the lighting 
of the print introduces very light 
patches, here and there, say at a 
window or on a stretch of wall. 
Without hurting the effectiveness 
of the print, the artist can air- 
brush a delicate tone over the en- 
tire picture, or over just the por- 
tions where the lights are entirely 
too obtrusive. Now the white 
type will show up clearly. 

In its original page size, the 
excellent Stabilator combination 
of type and shadow lines was not 
objectionable in the least. In fact, 
the mystery of the faint car de- 
tail back of the text seemed to 
lend a certain amount of eye in- 
terest. 


THE HALFTONE TINT 


Occasionally an advertiser is 
confronted by the question: “Sup- 
pose I wish to run a halftone 
tint of some kind up through a 
mass of type. Can I do it? Will 
it confuse the text? Is this some- 
thing the artist must do on the 
original illustration?” 

Again the answer is that there 
are several methods of safe pro- 
cedure, 

In my own experience, it has 
invariably been cleanest and best 
to leave such problems to the en- 
graver, after very complete in- 
structions have been given as to 
just what result you wish to 
secure. 

Where the halftone tint is not 
an allover tint, the mechanical 
difficulties are naturally greater. 

As for example: In a series of 
single-column magazine adver- 
tising displays for The Stone 
Straw Company, figures are shown 
at the top, in halftone, from wash 
drawings, and the long space is 
held together by very large straws 
which reach from the lips of 
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You, Too, Are Paying 
For Postage You 
Don’t Use 


§ Most of your letters are mailed with about 
65% of the postage charge wasted because they 
carry only about 35% of the weight permitted 
by a two cent stamp. 


§ Use this free postage to carry definite sales 
messages, or some goodwill-building literature, in 
the form of small folders or leaflets. A series of 
these will prove uncommonly productive. They 
can be produced at surprisingly low cost. They 
can be placed in the hands of the prospect with- 
out an extra postage charge. 


§ Goxpen Printinc Service specializes in this 
type of Printing for a number of succeséful ad- 
vertisers and can be just as helpful to you, 
whether it be the simplest leaflets in black and 
white or elaborate folders and booklets done in 
fine multicolor offset. We are unusually well or- 
ganized for the soundest economical operation— 
affording a profit to you and permitting one to us. 


GO EN 


PRINTING SERVICE 


Where Printing Is An Art—Not A Trade 


106 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TerepHones: CHELSEA 8168, 4042, 4043, WATKINS 4397 
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these characters, down through 
the centre of type set-ups, to a 
glass of soda at the bottom, or a 
bottle of milk, etc. The expedient 
is an illustrative one for more 
positively unifying the slender 
column of space. 

Then again, it dramatizes the 
product and makes the straw the 
most important note in the com- 
position. 

But the straws are in halftone, 
and run behind the small type. 

If you saw the original of any 
of these illustrations, you would 
find that the picture part is one 
complete unit by itself. The 
typography has been omitted. It 
is set independent of the design, 
and is superimposed over it, by 
the engraver. 

The artist could make a com- 
plete drawing, with every detail 
‘ incorporated. He would paste a 
proof into an actual-size design, 
delicately paint in the straw, with 
transparent color, being careful 
all the while not to introduce any 
line or tone which would conceal 
even so much as a letter of the 
text. Or the type could be set up 
twice or three times actual size, 
but in the same type face, and this 
proof introduced into his original 
drawing. 

Both processes are as exacting 
as walking on eggs. A slip, and 
the proof is ruined. Then again, 
the most difficult of plate-making 
jobs is made necessary, for it is in 
combination. Why go to all this 
trouble when the first-mentioned 
method is so effective, so sure? 


A GUIDE FOR THE EYE 


A Tappan range series of single 
columns placed the product at the 
bottom of the space, and steam, 
rising from kettles, ascends grace- 
fully through the type, to the very 
top of the advertisement, thereby 
tying the single column together 
and leading the eye from top to 
bottom. 

Exactly the same processes are 
in order in all such layouts. 

One advertiser, in order to elab- 
orate a clever idea in the head- 
line, suggested delicate gray foot- 
prints striding boldly across the 
page, through the elaborate text, 
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over white gutters and underneath 
headlines and blocks of reading 
matter. Yet at no time was legi- 
bility destroyed. 

You so often see mortises, in 
which type is superimposed on 
backgrounds of many different 
shades of gray. 


FADEAWAY BACKGROUNDS 


Occasionally, these backgrounds 
are graduated. They start quite 
dark at the top and fade off into 
“almost nothing” at the bottom of 
the mortise. A Black & Decker 
series of quarter pages has adopt- 
ed this method and the display 
lines at the top are white, against 
a quite dark tone, while the text 
beneath—and there is considerable 
of it—is black type, on a lighter 
tone of background gray. How 
is this produced? 

_ The artist airbrushes or paints 
in his background as one com- 
plete unit. Then the headlines 
are painted in white hand-drawn 
letters, over the very dark tone at 
the top. The remainder of the 
typography is superimposed by 
the engraver, or stripped in, as the 
vernacular goes. It is only neces- 
sary in setting up the text, to 
have the design always in mind, 
that it may fit perfectly. 
_Another series of a somewhat 
similar character introduces a 
gray tone within the confines of 
an arrowhead which is outlined 
only as a mortise for the text. 

This campaign was used for 
Arrowhead Hosiery and it was 
important, of course, to emphasize 
that distinctive mortise of the 
company’s advertising device. 

Sometimes the engraver can in- 
troduce the tint himself, by means 
of a halftone screen. In _ this 
series, however, since the tone 
was reasonably dark, the original 
drawing held the tint and the dis- 
play lines at the top, in distinc- 
tive lettering, were hand-drawn 
upon it. The type was superim- 
posed in the conventional manner. 


Pie Account for J. R. Hamilton 


The Case & Martin Company, Chi- 
cago, pie bakery, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the R. Hamilton 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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Ford Says About 
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Vehicles Applies to Mailing-Pieces 


He Holds That a Deal of Waste Grows Out of the 
Carriage of Excess Weight 


HE. says: “There is no more sense 
in having extra weight in an 
article than there is in the cockade on 
a coachman’s hat. In fact, there is 


not as much. For the cockade may 
help the coachman to identify his hat, 
while the extra weight means only a 
waste of strength. I cannot imagine 


Either you pay the extra postage or 
you reduce the weight of your mailing 
piece. There are two ways of reducing 
weight—the inch method and the 
ounce method. With the inch method 
you use a small sheet instead of a 
large one; leave out a semi-essentiil 
enclosure; perhaps sacrifice some «f 

your copy. 





SOME USES 


salesmen to carry. 


for a light and compact paper 
ALES manuals and data books for 


But with the ounce 
method, you keep all your 
copy; you cut down not at 
all on the area of printing 
surface; you include the 
enclosure. You save 
weight by using Warren’s 
Thintext, a remarkably 
light but strong printing 
paper. One advertiser re- 
cently saved $7,200 by 
this method. Another 
saved $8,000. They made 
this saving by the use of 





Books which you expect customers to 
keep in a handy place and refer to fre- 
quently. Especially catalogs. 

Mailing-pieces for a big list. 
enclosures such as “Directions for Using, 
which must fit into a small space. 

A paper light enough and strong enough 
for these uses, and having at the same 
time excellent printing qualities, is now 


Package 


” 


Warren’s Thintext. If you 
are interested, ask us for 
their names and a complete 
description of their mailing 
efforts. 

Warren’s Thintext is so 
light that a sheet 25” x 38” 
tips the scales at less than 
one ounce. 


being made. It is 





THINTEXT 


One of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 


It is a strong and com- 
pact paper. It is practical- 
ly opaque. Type prints well 
on it. So do half-tones. 

Your printer can secure 
samples from any distrib- 








where the delusion that weight means 
strength came from. It is all well 
enough in a pile-driver, but why move 
a heavy weight if we are not going to 
hit anything with it? Fat men can- 
not run as fast as thin men. * * * * * 
A deal of poverty grows out of the 
carriage of excess weight.” 

However this may apply to engi- 
necring, it is certainly true of the 
stamps it takes to carry the extra 
weight in a mailing-piece. = & 


uter of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 

If you would like to learn more 
about what advertisers are doing to 
save space and postage, send for our 
booklet, “Making it Easy to Plan 
Printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Any 
Warren distributer will supply you 
with a copy of this booklet—or write 
direct to the S. D. Warren Company 
at 101 Milk Street, Boston, and a 
copy will be sent you at once with- 
out charge. 


*Quoted from “My Life and Work,” by Henry Ford in collaboration 


with Samuel Crowther. 
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Up to this time we 
haven't let out a 
. peep! 


\ , YITH this announcement the new Smart Ser 


makes its bow in Printers’ Ink. We've really 
waited until we had something to say. And now 
we're going to say it. Im fact, we’re going to 
shout it! 


We’re going to shout about 
s+ e+ + + + + +» CIRCULATION 


The first issue of the new SMart Set—last Octo- 
ber—had a net paid circulation of 157,806. The 
April number, six months later, went to press with 


a print order of 425,000. 


We're going to shout about 
Pee ees ll 


Consider such telegrams as these from newsdealers: 


Rush five hundred March Smart Set. 
Dealers need copies badly. Make April 
order seventy-five hundred. 

—PerTer OTTENsTEIN, Baltimore 


Must have one thousand additional March 
Smart Set making total draw 23,500. 
—Cuas. Levy, Chicago 


Rush five hundred March Smart Set and 
make order seven thousand April issue. 
—District News Co., Washington 
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But now we’re just 
about ready to 


sHouT! 


We’re going to shout about 
. A BARGAIN BUY 


For you can buy SMart SET now at a rate based on 
a guaranteed three hundred thousand net paid for 
$1.40 per line. You can put in an order for every 
issue of this year through November. You'll be 
getting 100,000 extra circulation now and by fall 
you'll be getting—well, two or three hundred 
thousand extra is probably putting it mildly. 


WHAT D’YOU MEAN 
-+++++++ SMART SET? 


We mean the new Smart Set of the “four million” 
and not the “four hundred.” We mean the smart 
young people who are the most eager buyers of 
merchandise. We mean the fastest growing 
monthly magazine in America today. ‘That is some- 
thing to shout about, isn’t it? 


MART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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For Thirty-Nine Years 


Since 1886 YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY has been a 
dependable friend and a powerful influence in the lives of 
200,000 young people. In many homes it is being read by 
the second generation. In all these years not a single issue 
has failed to be printed and mailed on time. 


A glance at any recent issue—with its illustrated feature 
page on Winter Sports (or an equally timely subject); its 
pages of short and continued stories by the best writers; 
another full page with photographs of things, places and 
people of current interest; its regular departments and 
many articles of practical and helpful service—explains 
fully how YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY has won the 
young folks and come to be the “family paper” in thou- 
sands of homes. 


Such a publication, with such a record, can ren- 
der unusual advertising service to you in reach- 
ing 200,000 homes where tie wants and desires 
of their young pzople are the biz consideration. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY &. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weexty Irio:A Mittion Bors anv Giris 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp ‘THE Gir_ts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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Common-Sense Management Puts 
Trailing Specialty into Leader 
Class 


Cutting Out Some of the Frills of Industry Increased Sales 


By the Vice-President of a Manufacturing Company 


T= comes a time in the 
history of every business when 
it either goes ahead or starts to 
slip back into the rut of the com- 
monplace “almost” success. No 
individual or establishment can 
long stand still. The business, 
like the man in it, must get on or 
get out. 

Up to three years ago, our bus- 
iness, which consists in making 
and selling a proprietary article 
in a highly competitive field, was 
one of several hundred trailers 
behind four leading concerns 
which were going ahead fast. 
Today, ours is one of the five 
leaders. We and two others are 
making the greatest strides in in- 
creasing sales and influence. When 
the income tax figures were pub- 
lished last year several of my 
friends called attention to an extra 
zero on the end of mine which 
they thought was a misprint. But 
it wasn’t. We started making real 
money from the time we ceased 
being business copy cats and 
changed our business policy to 
conform to common sense and 
less to what other people were 
doing. 

In talking about some of the 
changes we made I am not at- 
tacking the policy of the small 
business which adapts an idea used 
by a big business in its own or 
another line. I consider this a 
logical and progressive policy. We 
are continually doing it. What 
we did was to give up the policy 
of doing a thing just because 
somebody else did it—of trying 
to copy the big fellow instead of 
adapting his idea to the peculiar- 
ities of our item and individual 
problems. We _ started on the 
wrong foot, perhaps, because my 
partner had previously been a 
member of a large organization 
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in our field and had been accus- 
tomed to seeing things done on a 
big scale. I was green to the 
business and thought some of the 
frills we have since cut out were 
essential. Doing what the prob- 
lems of our own business de- 
manded instead of doing things 
because they had always been done 
that way lifted us from the trail- 
ers in the dust at the back of the 
procession to a position well up 
in the lead. We made all our 
changes at approximately the same 
time. Some of them may seem 
revolutionary. They worked ex- 
ceptionally well in our particular 
business. While I don’t recom- 
mend them as cure-alls, I do think 
they will work well in other small 
businesses which want to grow 
quickly and consistently and are 
faced by similar problems. 

One of our problems, for ex- 
ample, was to sell our product at 
a real profit, after we paid the 
costs of distribution. With only 
one product to sell, the traveling 
expenses of our salesmen consti- 
tuted a serious item. Our sales 
force had been built up from 
all sorts of raw material. We 
divided the country into terri- 
tories, traveled our men to all the 
distributors, made them set up 
window displays, help in improv- 
ing storekeeping methods, sell our 
advertising plans and do all the 
other things which salesmen for 
a concern with fifty or sixty items 
are expected to do. And the cost 
for a room and bath or the fare 
from Brooklyn to Chillicothe, 
Ohio, was no less for us than for 
a concern with a full line of prod- 
ucts to help bear the total ex- 
pense. In certain territories, with 
distributors far apart, our sales 
expense ate up our profits. Then 
we made the decision to do things 
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our own way instead of the way 
they had been done before. 

In congested territories where 
cities were close together, we 
maintained our own sales force, 
or as many of them as would 
agree to live in the territory to 
which they were assigned. This 
last proviso saved us expense but 
lost us more than half our force. 
In territories with cities far apart, 
we decided to sell through sales 
agents who carried two or three 
non-competing, advertised lines 
sold to the same stores that bought 
our product. We made arrange- 
ments with several responsible 
agents to sell window displays in 
addition to our merchandise. In 
all these territories we also ar- 
ranged with other organizations 
which specialized or window dis- 
plays. The sales organization sold 
goods and took orders for the 
window display while the other 
organization delivered the display 
and installed it. Thus, we had a 
close check-up and knew at all 
times how both organizations were 
working for us. 

In Texas, for example, where 
our own three salesmen had been 
unable previously to cover the 
‘State with any degree of satis- 
faction to us, we took on an agent 
working out of the three largest 
cities, who had a fleet of thirty- 
two cars and handled five other 
products in addition to ours. None 
of his men ever came to our fac- 
tory or home office to. receive 
instructions on how the product 
was made or how he should ap- 
proach the retailer and what he 
should say to make a sale. We 
assumed that the men knew 
how to sell since they had long 
been selling to druggists. We 
boiled down our advertising port- 
folio and sent it in the form of 
a small book to the home address 
of each one of this agent’s thirty- 
two salesmen, together with a let- 
ter relating to our business and 
our product. 

We increased our advertising 
appropriation for Texas as soon 
as the check up through the 
window display concern proved 
to us how much better distribution 
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we were getting under the new 
method. Sales there increased by 
several hundred per cent in a 
short time. The same thing hap. 
pened in other large territories, 
Without disturbing our regular 
jobbing relations in any way, the 
simpler method of selling jumped 
our sales and jumped them fast, 
The man with four or five lines 
selling in a State like Texas has 
got to get down to brass tacks 
in his calls. 


A RADICAL POLICY 


Another change we made had 
to do with the hiring of new 
men. When we insisted that each 
salesman must live in his territory 
we had many resignations. Up 
to that time, we had gone about 
hiring new men in the casual man- 
ner sO common in many concerns. 
We had a complicated application 
blank and we checked a new man 
carefully to discover his past 
record. But our system, carefully 
worked out as it was, dealt too 
much with the individual and not 
enough with his general back- 
ground and fitness for the job. It 
had actually resulted in haphazard 
selection. We had several cubs 
just out of college, three men who 
had once sold competing lines, a 
couple of former drug clerks, a 
former shipping clerk, and a 
group of men who had sold other 
products. 

One of our men had formerly 
been a jobber’s salesman. It was 
a study of his sales records and 
selling cost which led to our new 
hiring policy. All of our new 
men were formerly: jobber’s sales- 
men and all of them are making 
good with us in a way which 
makes it plain that their prede- 
cessors didn’t know about real sell- 
ing. 

The reason I think, is obvious. 
The jobber’s salesman in most 
lines is handed the difficult com- 
bination of many different lines 
and items over which to divide his 
time and enthusiasm, a large num- 
ber of calls to make and very 
little advertising help in the or- 
dinarily accepted sense of the 
word. While some of the items 
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= THE BIGGEST PAPER ITS SIZE AMERICA, 


aay TenYearsAhead 

ih, Of The Average 
Newspaper In 

\Discovering# Farmer 


—So says L. G. Foster, Com- 
missioner of Markets for the 
State of Wisconsin. 


The Janesville Gazette is not a farm 

Li paper. It is a metropolitan type of 
Y newspaper with a healthy overflow 
circulation in the rich Janesville farm 


| field. 


The Gazette Farm Feature Depart- 
ment, devoted exclusively to the farm- 
er and stock raiser, is unique among 
daily newspapers. Being one of the 
very few departments of this kind in 
America, it has earned for The Gazette 
a host of prosperous farm readers 
throughout southern Wisconsin, one of the 
richest farm and dairy districts of America. 


Advertising schedules in the Janesville Gazette 
perform a double service. They cover with 
practically 100% efficiency not only the rich 
Janesville city market and twenty-two other 
towns and cities in which our own carrier de- 
livery service is maintained, but also overlap 
into the farming districts of a 30-mile trading 
area. 


Include Janesville on your schedule 


H. H. Bliss cee Thos. G. Murphy 
Publisher he Adv. Mgr. 


me 


© JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE gf 


Eastern Representative, Western Representative 
Metropolitan Tower, New York EN London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago 
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he carries may be nationally ad- 
vertised, jobbers are not liable to 
instruct their men on how adver- 
tising can help retailers, how it 
cuts down the cost to the consum- 
er, etc. Take such a man and 
give him one good product to sell, 
back him up with some window 
displays and other dealer helps, 
give him real consumer advertis- 
ing in his territory and he is likely 
to become a world beater. From 
now on every salesman we add is 
going to be a carefully picked 
jobber’s salesman who has been 
used to hard work, long hours and 
to making a large number of calls 
each day. We now have fifteen 
such salesmen. Their sales rec- 
ords make previous figures in the 
same territories appear positively 
ridiculous. Since I know the 
other salesmen weren’t natural- 
born loafers, I am led to believe 
that picking new men from the 
ranks of jobber’s salesmen is the 
soundest sort of business policy 
so far as we are concerned. 
Another one of our changes of 


policy was the assassination of an- 
other sacred cow of business prac- 


tice. We suddenly killed off the 
annual sales convention. Former- 
ly we made quite a fuss about 
our convention. All the men were 
brought in from the various ter- 
ritories and part of a floor was 
hired at a New York hotel. A 
series of meetings, dinners and 
inspirational talks was held during 
the time of the convention. At 
the big dinner the advertising 
plans for the year were announced 
and the new sales quota set. In 
addition to the addresses of the 
president and myself, speeches 
were made by two or three men 
from the agency handling our ac- 
count and at least two real spell 
binders were secured especially 
for the occasion. 

The method of setting the sales 
quota was typical of the inspira- 
tional quality which permeated 
the entire convention. The sales- 
men were well fed and fully en- 
thused. Then we let them set 
their own sales quotas. After the 
inspirational stuff, the president 
would ask the first salesman 
“How much increased business 
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do you expect, Mr. Thompson, to 
produce in your territory this 
year?” There in the private din- 
ing room surrounded by good 
food, good music and what some 
people call good fellowship, Bill 
Thompson would rise to his feet 
in his new dinner coat and make 
a snappy speech in which he went 
on record to say he would ex- 
ceed last year’s sales by 25 per 
cent. Not to be outdone in this 
opportunity to appear to such 
good advantage before the officers 
of his company, the next salesman 
would get up and go the pre- 
vious speaker one better. He 
would guarantee a 30 per cent in- 
crease in his territory. It was 
more like an auction than a sci- 
entific attempt to figure out a 
logical percentage of increase 
based upon conditions in the ter- 
ritory and possible sales volume. 

No sane retailer gives a man 
an order because the salesman 
wants it so he can exceed his 
quota. 


A $14,000 sALES CONVENTION 


It was the consideration of such 
obvious truths which induced us 
to dispense altogether with the 
annual sales convention. Our last 
one, held in 1921, lasted four days. 
When we came to count the cost 
and took into consideration the 
time lost from the salesman’s main 
job of selling, traveling to the 
convention and back and _ the 
$2,000 we gave in prizes to the 
men to make them approach their 
.self-set quotas, we came to the 
conclusion that the convention 
cost us approximately $14,000. 
That was too much. We substi- 
tuted for the annual convention 
three things and saved money. We 
issued a sales bulletin of ideas, 
improved our package and added 
more local advertising. Then last 
year we started a custom which 
I think is going to work out well. 
Just before the man and his fam- 
ily—for practically all of our 
salesmen are married—starts on 
a vacation we slip him a little 
extra check, if his work has been 
good. That puts him in a cheer- 
ful frame of mind. It results 
in a talk at home about the busi- 
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100,000 Free | 
Circulation || 


For four months we have given an 
average of more than 100,000 circu- 
lation in excess of our guarantee. ° 














We will easily reach our new million 
circulation guarantee months in ad- 
vance of January 1926 when the 
new rate takes effect. 





Better take advantage of this circu- 
lation bargain. At least 950,000 
circulation this Fall for $4.50 a line. 





This is the time to win the small 
town market. 











This is the way to do it. 





Des Moines, Iowa 
Carl C. Proper Graham Stewart 
Editor and Publisher Advertising Director 


i People’s Popular Monthly 
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HE only publication 

of standing reaching 
at least one senior officer 
in every bank in the 
United States and 
Canada. Qj The lowest 
rate per page per thou- 
sand in the bank field. 
CQ] The strongest edito- 
rial following of men who 
do the actual buying for 
banks. Qj That is why 
-The Burroughs Clearing 
House is used month 
after month by such 
advertisers as Kardex, 
General Motors, West- 
inghouse, Rand Com- 
pany, Inc., Flexlume, 
Chevrolet, Addresso- 
graph, Hoover Body Co., 
Library Bureau and 
McBee Binder Co. 


Write For Rate 
Card Today 


GheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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ness and that is the most valuable 
sort of business talk I know about. 

At about the same time we sim- 
plified our credit department; cut 
out some waste there and made 
the salesman more responsible 
than he was before for credit con- 
ditions in his territory. It became 
known that we would rather have 
a man miss a train out of town 
than fail to collect a good-sized 
account. 

Then we changed our policy so 
that we gave almost every retailer 
who wanted the opportunity to 
buy, a chance to stock a small 
amount of merchandise. If a 
retailer didn’t put in a display we 
didn’t try to resell him. Our more 
liberal policy increased small 
losses, perhaps, but the retailers 
who wouldn’t move our product 
didn’t get us for much. Besides 
the plan has helped reduce selling 
costs so as to yield us a larger 
net profit. 

Please understand that the sim- 
ple changes indicated are not the 
only ones which have brought us 
into an important position in our 
field. We simplified our advertising 
policy to conform with our simpli- 
fied sales methods. We bought 
larger space in the strongest pub- 
lications. My argument is that if 
we had continued to give so much 
of our time and attention to ap- 
parently important parts of our 
business which could be so sim- 
plified that they ceased to take 
a large amount of time and 
thought, we would not have had 
time to look at the final goal we 
wanted to reach. 

When we started to cut out 
some of the frills it became a 
habit for us to consider every- 
thing around the shop from a new 
viewpoint. We ceased doing 
things that we had been doing 
just because they were a_ habit. 
Every course of action in our 
policy was taken down from the 
shelf of habit, dusted off and 
carefully examined to discover if 
it was necessary, economical, and 
the most logical thing for us to 
do to meet our own individual 
problems. This new habit of mind 
which we have adopted may seem 
like the most obvious and simple 
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SELLS 
MOTOR CARS 


HE following appreciation 
of the value of “ PUNCH” 
for the advertising of Motor 
Cars has recently been 
received from a regular ad- 
. . it) * ” 
vertiser in “ PUNCH’S 
columns: 

“*PUNCH’ is the only paper which 
in my experience I have actually 
known to be carried under an en- 
quirer’s arm when such enquirer 
was calling on an advertiser there- 
in. Recently this has occurred 
many times, the usual remark 
being, ‘I want to see this...” 
and being accompanied with an 
indication of the advertisement 
in question.” 


People who buy cars buy lots 
of other good things, and so 
it has become an axiom that 
“PUNCH” is the _ super- 
salesman of all kinds of high- 


class commodities and service. 


Already all space is sold in 
many issues throughout 1925, 


Advance Booking is 
Always Essential. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, **PUNCH"” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.Cc. 4., ENG. 
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sort of mental process to the man 
who hasn’t gone into the matter 
thoroughly. But I would like to 
go on record to say that if it were 
to be adopted tomorrow by sev- 
eral small businesses I am familiar 
with in many different fields, they 
would find that their net profits 
would start to increase and that 
is the purpose, I have been led to 
believe, for which most people 
carry on a business. 


A Station Owner’s Viewpoints 
on Broadcasting 


Wittarp Storace Battery CoMPaNny 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is a regrettable fact that the art of 
broadcasting has been very largely de- 
veloped by people neither directly nor 
indirectly concerned with the radio 
business. This condition, we believe, is 
one which time will change, as it is 
rather difficult for us to see how a firm 
which has no direct interest in the busi- 
ness will be able to obtain a sufficiently 
large volume of either visible or in- 
visible benefit to warrant the constantly 
arising expense of maintaining a broad- 
casting station. 

For ourselves, we have a direct in- 
terest in the radio business and count 


the daily mail of the broadcasting sta- 
tion as an extremely valuable asset in 
the sale of our radio storage batteries, 
Our daily mail at the present time js 
running between 500 and 600 letters 
per day, while we receive on an average 
of about 300 telegrams during each 
period that we are on the air. 

ese names we consider to be a pros- 
pect list for our product, for one thing 
we are quite certain that they must have 
a radio set of one kind or another and 
if so our product is available for their 
use. We handle these names in exactly 
the same way as we would handle any 
other list of prospects, that is, they are 
referred through our branches to our 
dealers and every urge is put upon the 
dealers to personally see those people 
who have written to WTAM. The per- 
centage of sales which result is ex- 
tremely favorable. 

We feel that because we are very 
definitely a part of the radio industry 
—that everyone whom radio reaches is 
either a customer or a prospective cus- 
tomer of ours—that we can charge to 
our advertising budget the cost of opera- 
tion of a station of such power as we 
believe meets our needs. The entire 
cost of the operation of WTAM is 
charged against our advertising budget. 

We can well imagine that those peo- 
ple having a heavy investment in a 
broadcasting station who see no definite 
returns look upon the cost of operation 
of the station and wonder who is going 
to pay for broadcasting. 

Woesase StroraceE. Battery Company, 

S. E. Batpwiy. 
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ADVERTISING COMPANY 


What every seasoned ad- 
vertiser wants in an agency: 
direct contact with able, ex- 
perienced principals plus the 
service of a competent, com- 
plete organization. You get 
that here. 


17th Year 


9 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Pictorial Review Company 
Publishers 


Seventh Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street 
New York 


March 6, 1925. 


Mr. PAUL BLOCK, 
Advertising Director, PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Dear Mr. Block: 


You will be interested in knowing that, 
while the final figures for the February 
issue cannot be absolutely determined un- 
til about a week from now, the data for 
all practical purposes is now complete. 
After making a generous allowance for 
all possible further deductions the actual 
circulation shows about 2,203,000 net 
paid copies. This figure may vary one 
or two thousand either way but probably 
not more than that. 


Sincerely, 
B. A. MACKINNON, 
Director of Circulation. 











PICTORIAL REVIEW 


now has 
Over 2,200,000 net paid circulation 








A New Market 


and Advertising 


Rescue a Three-Time Failure 
This Plan Made a White Elephant Change Its Color 


i a period of three years, the 
restaurant in the Stroh Build- 
ing at Detroit failed and went out 
of business three times. Then, 
when it had earned a reputation 
for being a white elephant it was 
converted into a popular success 
and a money maker. 

The Stroh Building is not near 
the principal shopping district of 
Detroit. It stands close by several 
of the city’s leading hotels. Prob- 
ably because of this matter of 
location, the restaurant’s proprie- 
tors always tried to sell it to De- 
troit as an aristocratic rather than 
a popular place. 

When Lester Briggs took over 
the restaurant, those individuals 
who knew of his venture predicted 
that the fourth year of its opera- 
tion would show nothing more than 
a fourth failure. Why, they asked 
him, did he choose to flirt with 


bankruptcy after several years of 
success in the restaurant business ? 

“This place has failed because it 
wasn’t handled with sound busi- 


ness sense,” Mr. Briggs replied. 
“Tt has worn an exclusive air and 
that air has succeeded in frighten- 
ing away the great mass of poten- 
tial customers. 

“My plan is very simple. I am 
going to make it perfectly clear to 
Detroit that the stenographer and 
the clerk can not only afford to 
eat in my restaurant but can actual- 
ly save money by frequenting it. 
There are several clerks and 
stenographers to every minor ex- 
ecutive. There are several minor 
executives to every major execu- 
tive. Whether the Rolls-Royce 
crowd eats at my place or not 
does not interest me much. I want 
the mass business—the 70 or 80 
per cent. Give me their patronage 
and this restaurant will succeed.” 

Mr. Briggs took over the res- 
taurant in September, 1924. Since 
that time, each week’s receipts 
have exceeded those of the pre- 
ceding week. He has been a con- 
sistent advertiser from the start, 


his space on several occasions run- 
ning to full newspaper pages. Un- 
usual copy used according to a 
prearranged schedule; merchandis- 
ing ideas borrowed from all 
sources ; the cutting down of every 
possible likelihood of friction at 
the points where the customer 
comes into contact with the res- 
taurant’s personnel; new prices, 
higher standards of service and 
quality food, all contributed to the 
restaurant’s new lease of life. 

Former proprietors had concen- 
trated on night business, appeal- 
ing to dancers. Briggs first con- 
centrated on the job of making 
his noon, afternoon and evening 
trade build up a paying volume 
which would take care of his fixed 
overhead expense. In two or three 
weeks, he had assured himself of 
trade enough to maintain the busi- 
ness while he went about selling 
his restaurant to Detroit as a place 
of entertainment at night. Just 
about two months after he had 
taken over the restaurant, Briggs 
began using full pages in one of 
the Detroit newspapers. 

Instead of advertising in a mat- 
ter of fact way, he made his copy 
read: “Written to the Kind of 
Girls Men Don’t Forget. To the 
Fine, Wholesome American Girls 
Who Like to Dance and Dine.” 
In his third full page advertise- 
ment Briggs apparently wrote to 
the husbands of Detroit. He wrote 
to them but at their wives. “Why 
Should It End with Marriage?” 
he asked in his headline. “Let her 
know you regard her as more than 
a cook and a housekeeper—show 
her that in your eyes she’s still 
the sweetheart of pre-marriage 
days,” the copy suggested. “Let 
the queen of your home be a queen 
outside once in a while. . . . Come 
at 9 p.m. and stay all evening— 
and don’t feel obliged to constant- 
ly order food or soft drinks. We 
want you to have a good time— 
and we’re not money hungry.” 

These three advertisements were 
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Five (5) Years 


Comparison, Display Advertising 


OF 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.. NEWSPAPERS. 


1919-1924 


HERALD (DAILY & SUNDAY) 
9,392,495 lines 
9,363,396 lines 


29,099 lines—GAIN 


DAILY HERALD (6 days only) 
6,733,363 lines 
6,446,867 lines 


286,496 lines—GAIN 


JOURNAL (6 days only) 
6,561,737 lines 


7,486,703 lines 
924,966 lines—LOSS 


POST-STANDARD (DAILY & SUNDAY) 
5,986,211 lines 
7,885,248 lines 


1,899,037 lines—LOSS 


POST-STANDARD (DAILY 6 days) 
4,511,710 lines 


5,865,741 lines 
1,354,031 lines—LOSS 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 
E. A. O’Hara, Gen. Mgr. Geo. N. GranaM, Adv. Mgr. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN KING & PRUDDEN 


New York Chicago Seattle 
Boston 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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Era of Intense 
Activity Coming 


Secretary of Labor Davis Indi- 
cates Next Few Months Will 
See Big Industrial Revival in 
Altoona. 


Building Operations To Be 
Very Extensive. 


Projects in View Give Promise 
That Unemployment Condi- 
tions Will Give Way to Labor 
Shortage. 





Investigations made by departmental agents, he de- 
clared, justified the prediction that with the advent of 
spring the resumption of work on projects held up by 
severe winter weather will absorb all available 
workers and perhaps cause a shortage in a number of 
important lines. 





Altoona is waiting for your products, but unless the 
people know about them they will buy something else. 
The ALTOONA MIRROR has a circulation of over 
27,000 daily, going into 95 per cent of all the homes 
in Altoona and Blair County. 


Write to the advertising department for further 
information. 


The Altoona Mirror 


ALTOONA, PA. 
Business Direct 
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then reprinted in reduced size in 
another full page and Briggs of- 
fered $500 in prizes for the best 
letters on the effectiveness of their 
appeals. 

These four full pages consti- 
tuted what might be considered 
Briggs’ re-introduction of the 
Stroh Building restaurant to De- 
troit. He followed jit up with 
smaller copy which appears on a 
regular schedule with layouts and 
hand lettering that makes it stand 
out. The copy has employed a 
rather remarkable change of pace. 
Briggs has used cartoons, and on 
occasions, a piece of copy set in 
newspaper editorial style. 

It is in the manner of sizing up 
his problem and in carrying out 
his program that other advertisers 
may find some hint of value in 
Briggs’ methods. At the bottom of 
the quick acceptance and business 
growth of Briggs’ restaurant lies 
a recognition of the trite but still 
serviceable apothegm that business 
success is most often built on the 
product or service that is made 
easy to sell. Three proprietors had 
tried unsuccessfully to sell the 
restaurant as an exclusive dining 
place but as such and in competi- 
tion with the best Detroit hotels it 
was too difficult a selling job. 

Building up a sizable volume of 
business, in this case, meant for- 
getting the exclusive trade and 
going after the great middle class 
which invariably wants good mer- 
chandise when the price demanded 
represents fair value. Evidently, 
the only method of talking to this 
desired patronage which was com- 
mensurate with the size of the 
undertaking lay in advertising and 
advertising on a rather startling 
scale, 

What the success of Briggs 
shows, if it can be considered as 
demonstrating anything, is that 
the task of the advertiser, whether 
he be local or national, becomes 
simpler when the underlying aims 
are mapped out clearly in advance 
of any campaign of advertising. 
The details which follow the build- 
ing of this framework are im- 
portant. They must be right or 
the finished job will never look 
finished. Yet no matter how per- 
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Evening Express 
Portland, Maine 


Circulation Concentrated 
Where You Want It! 


In Maine’s Largest and 
Best Market 





Best Coverage! 
Portland, Maine, and its immedi- 
ate trading zone (within approxi- 
mately 25 miles) forms the most 
populous and prosperous mer- 
chandising area in Maine, whole- 
sale and retail, and one of the 
best markets of its size in the 
United States 


IN THIS ZONE 


The Evening Express 


has, by far, the largest cir- 
culation of any daily paper 
Comparison of census figures 
with city circulation of the Ex- 
press indicates that more than 15 
out of 16 Portland families take 
the Express. 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage” 














Most Lineage! 
E 1924 
Compiled by De Lisser Bros. 
TOTAL ADVERTISING 
Express & Sun. Telegram. .9,686,608 


Lead over other Daily and 
Sunday 


ntire year, 


Local Display Advertising 
Express & Sun. Telegram. .6,636,577 
Lead over other Daily and 

Sunday 1,241,269 
National Advertising 
Express & Sun. Telegram. . 1,960,896 
Lead over other Daily and 

Sunday 
Classified Advertising 
Express & Sun. Telegram. .1,089,135 
Lead over other Daily and 

Sunday 


769,709 


297,491 


Our Sunday Edition 
The Sunday Telegram 


has the largest Sunday 

circulation east of Boston. 
National Advertising Representatives: 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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fect they may be, they can never 
be thoroughly effective when the 
framework is not right. 


Broadcasting Left to Outsiders 


Evectric Service Suppries Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think you are right in that the art 
of broadcasting has been left to people 
outside of the radio industry. However, 
I think that those in the industry had 
a lot to do with legislation controlling 
broadcasting, which has had much to 
do with the quality and regulation of 
the broadcasting. 

So far as the general public is con- 
cerned, I am inclined to think that they 
prefer to have a little advertising mixed 
in with their broadcasting as it is now 
being done from a number of broad- 
casting stations. I see no objection to 
this, if it is kept under control. A 
parallel to such a plan is found in the 
national publications where the reader 
is very often as much interested in the 
advertising as he is in the story or 
editorial matter. 

Another reason in my mind for al- 
lowing the large advertiser to pay for 
broadcasting rather than collecting from 
the general public to cover the cost 
of same is the fact that there will be 
great competition between large adver- 
tisers to produce the best and most 
novel programs. It will bring into the 
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field many more people with original 
ideas than would be the case if it were 
confined to one body of people. 

I am afraid that if broa casting is 
left to one organization, which has 
money to spend, that the public will not 
get the full benefit of broadcasting that 
they would get if a number of big ad- 
vertisers were vying with each other to 
secure their names in the mind of the 
general public. 

have noticed that many broadcast- 
ing stations quickly get into a rut and 
it seems to me that such a plan as 
opening it to advertisers is a way to 
prevent this, We all know that we must 
have good copy and presentation or the 
space is wasted, and such would be 
the case in an advertiser’s radio pro- 
gram; it must be good to register ap- 
proval. 

These are my views at the present 


— 
LecTRic Service Suppwies Co., 
. GawTHRopP. 


Canadian Campaign for 
Duco Finishes 


A newspaper and general magazine 
campaign in Canada is planned by the 
Flint Colour & Varnish Works of Can- 
ada Limited, Toronto, Ont., on_ its 
Duco finishes for automobiles, woodwork 
and furniture. This advertising will be 
directed by the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency Limited, Montreal. 








for apers. 
newspap 





and 





booklets. 


Pictorial Retouching of 
the most convincing kind 


LOHSE - BUDD 


MURRAY HILL 2500 
405 Lexington Ave, N.Y. C. 
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= 35,343,040 Reasons for 
Vermont’s Buying Power 


the 
-ast- 
and 


as 
y to 


During 1924 Vermont was the 
first state in the Union in the 
number of bushels of corn raised 
per acre—first in the yield per 
acre of grains cut green for hay— 
second in the value per acre of 
its barley—third in the yield per 
acre of potatoes and buckwheat 
—fourth in the yield per acre in 
barley and in the value per acre 
Sign Posts of oats and spring wheat. 





of Vermont's agricultural produc- 
Buying tion, exclusive of milk and dairy 
products, reached a total value 


Power of $35,343,040. 
No. 27 


The achievements of Vermont 
farmers have created a buying 
power which is as much above 
the national average as_ the 
achievements themselves. 


Vermonters can afford the things 
they want—a fact which national 
advertisers cannot afford to dis- 
regard, 


Vermont 4ted Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 


Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 





Lensshioenn 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
F vevkie's Agricultural Field 


qi ovida 


GROWER 


state paper of unusual 
eh Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 





red 


is unquestionably the 
best color to use with 
‘ black. But there is such 
a wide difference in 
reds! We are special- 
ists in vermilionization. 


“ROOT OWNINOGS 
CurriERo&s HarrorpL” 
Color Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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J. M. Wright with “Home 
Builders’ Catalog” 


J. M. Wright, general manager of 
The American Contractor, Chicago, pub- 
lished by the F. W. Dodge Corporatio n, 
with which he has been associated for 
twenty-five years, has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of the Home Build- 
ers Catalog Company, Chicago. 

This company was recently organized 
for the purpose of editing, compiling 
and distributing a co-operative catalogue 
of materials, equipment and home ‘de- 
signs to material dealers, realtors and 
builders. The first edition of the “Home 
Builders Catalog” will appear February 
1, 1926. 


Technical Advertisers to 


Discuss Copy Trend 
“The Present Day Trend in Copy” 
will be the topic’ of discussion at the 
next meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association, which will be held at the 
Machinery Club, New York, on March 
12. William n. Beatty, vice-president 
of the Newell-Emmett = oD 
speak on “Copy ‘As Is’.” Robe ; 
Updegraff will Pyalk on ‘Industrial y 
keting.” 


Made Eastern Manager of 


“Current Opinion” 
Noble B. Yewell has been appointed 
Eastern edvertising manager of Cur- 
rent Opinion, New York. He succeeds 
Romeyn B. Scribner, who is now en- 
gaged in the manufacture of radio sets 
and accessories. 


F. C. Russell with H. H. 


Robertson Company 
F. C. Russell, formerly with Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has been appointed sales promotion man- 
ager of the H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of build- 
ing products. 


Sun-Maid Growers 
R. P. Merritt 


Ralph P. Merritt was re-elected pres- 
ident and managing director of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers’ Association at : 
recent meeting of the newly elected ad 
visory council which was held at Fresno, 
Calif. 


Re-elect 


Reading “Tribune” Becomes 


. Evening Newspaper 
After two years of publication in the 
morning field, the Reading, Pa., Tribune 
changed to an evening newspaper on 
March 9. 


A. L. Whitaker Dead 
A. L. Whitaker, president and founder 
of The Whitaker Paper.Company, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, died at his home in Cin- 
cinnati on March 2. He was sixty-five 
years of age. 
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r% 


times as many 
want ads 


Month after month, The Tulsa World 
carries nearly two and a half times as 
many individual want ads as any other 
newspaper in eastern Oklahoma. 


Isn't it reasonable to believe that read- 
ers put their own advertising — want 
ads—in the newspaper of their first 
choice? 


Want ad volume is recognized as a 
reliable index to the reader interest, 
prestige and pulling power of any 
newspaper in its community. 


And The World is first by every other 
standard of measure — circulation, 
news, features, local and national ad- 
vertising of ALL classes. 


Net Paid Circulation Now 
45,630 Daily — 50,764 Sunday 


TULSA*@ WORLD 


Oklahoma’s | 
Greatest 
Newspaper 
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CheH azine Dece 
FOUNDED 1898 by Dr ORISON SWETT MARDEN Pe " 
mitt 
This 


—has thousands of | J: 


incre 


women readers as |}: 
Tt 
well as men 4 
Th 
82.6% of our men subscribers are mar- 8118. 

ried. N87 


46.2% of the wives of these men readers lea 
have definitely stated that they read profit 


Othe: 


SUCCESS. tions 


11.7% of the daughters of men sub- irom 
scribers also read SUCCESS. publi 


News 
9.8% of the mothers of subscribers are Rx 


readers of SUCCESS. of a 


amou 
5.4% of the sisters of subscribers are of 

4/0, 
SUCCESS readers. been 
tion, 
55% of the answers to a recent contest conn 

ciatio 


were from women. in 
the c 
P 1924 
SUCCESS IS A GENERAL MAGAZINE _ 
160,000 Net Paid At Only $400 a Page Each 
me | 
cost | 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE CORPORATION $225.1 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York tsa 
New England Office Western Office el 
194 Boylston St., Boston 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago until 
The 
plus o 
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New York Club Issues 
Report for 1924 


HE Advertising Club of New 

York closed the year ended 
December 31, 1924, with a net 
profit from its operations of 
$466.75, according to a report sub- 
mitted by H. R. Swartz, treasurer. 
This profit was made in the face 
of unusual expenses on account of 
moving into its new club house, 
increased cost of maintenance, and 
a deduction of $17,000 for depre- 
ciation of club building and fur- 
nishings. 

The gross income for the year 

vas $123,241, and the expense of 
operation amounted to $122,774. 

The income from dues and ini- 
tiation fees for 1924 amounted to 
$118,374. The restaurant served 
103,715 meals at an average cost 
per meal of $1.42, which amounted 
to $147,824. The profits from 
these operations were $4,052, a 
profit of four cents per meal. 
Other profits shown from opera- 
tions include $1,230 from the sale 
of cigars and cigarettes, and $1,172 
irom pool and billiards. A loss of 
$3,346 was charged to the cost of 
publishing “Advertising Club 
News.” 

The purchase price of the club’s 
new home was $277,500. The cost 
of alterations and improvements 
amounted to $195,651, making the 
total cost of the club property 
$473,151, from which there has 
been deducted $7,500 for deprecia- 
tion. Furnishing and fixtures cost 
$80,369, and a deduction for depre- 
ciation of $9,500 has been made. 

In the consolidated balance sheet 
the club has assets at the close of 
1924 valued at $572,927. Its lia- 
bilities include a charge of $225,- 
133. for membership certificates. 
Each member is required to buy 
one of these certificates, which 
cost $100 each. The charge of 
$225,153 is divided into $193,600 
representing certificates held by 
members, and $31,553 representing 
the money, paid by former mem- 
hers for certificates which are held 
until full membership is attained. 

The balance sheet shows a sur- 


plus of $46,454 on December 31, 1924. 
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4 Case of Local Flavor 


I. Case THRESHING MACHINE 
ComPany 

Racine, Wis., Mar. 3, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

We very much enjoyed reading the 
article in Printers’ Ink of February 
12 entitled “Add a Little More Local 
Flavor to Your Foreign Copy.” We 
have passed it on to the members of 
our export sales department. 

We have for a long time followed 
many of the suggestions made in this 
article. In fact, all of our foreign liter- 
ature that is’ circulated and that car- 
ries illustrations, has illustrations show- 
ing our products at work in the 
country where the catalogue circulates. 
For example, we recently got out a 
tractor and plow catalogue to be cir- 
culated largely in Spanish speaking 
countries. Even the art work on this 
had this atmosphere. The front cover 
illustrated a farmer driving a Case 
tractor, but instead of having the typical 
American farmer driving it, there was 
a typical Mexican with his large som- 
brero. Just to show you what we are 
doing along this line, we are sending 
you a copy of our booklet called “Case 
Products the World Over.” You will 
notice in it, as stated before, that all 
field scenes are taken in the country 
where the literature circulates. 

Cast THRESHING MACHINE 
Company. 


Appointed Members of Na- 


tional Advertising Commission 

P. W. Murphy, of Cleveland, Joseph 
M. Kraus. of Chicago, and Arthur Free- 
man, of New York, have been appointed 
members of the National Advertising 
Commission of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. They will rep- 
resent the Window Display Advertising 
Association. The appointments were 
made by Edwin L. Andrew, president of 
the association. 


S. C. Theis Takes Over 
Franklin E. Wales Agency 


The S. C. Theis Company, publishers’ 
representative, New York and Chicaco, 
has taken over the Franklin E. Wales 
Agency, publishers’ representative, also 
of Chicago, including representation of 
newspapers which have heen on its list. 
Mr. Wales has assumed charge of the 
Chicago office of the Theis company. 


Harry Saunders Joins Miller 


Advertising Service 
Harry Saunders. formerly an account 
executive with Phillip Wolf, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined the 
Miller Advertising Service, also of New 
York, as director cf merchandising. 


Joins “College Humor” 
William S. Wright, formerly of the 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. has 
joined the Western sales staff of Col- 
lege Humor, also of that city. 
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Agencies to Benefit by New 
Air Mail Service 


A nightly air mail service between 
Chicago and New York will soon be 
started by the Post Office Department. 
The addition of this fast service should 
prove especially valuable to advertising 
agencies and publishers in the East and 
Middle West in facilitating the dispatch 
of advertising copy in time to be re- 
ceived before the closing dates of pub- 
lications. According to Paul Henderson, 
second assistant postmaster general, the 
new service will start before July 1, 
possibly within a few weeks. Airplanes 
will leave New York each night at 9:30, 
arriving in Chicago the following morn- 
ing at 5:30. They will leave Chicago 
at 8:30 and arrive in New York the 
next morning at 6:30. 


Chicago Publications Appoint 
J. B. Norman 


John B. Norman has been appointed 
Eastern manager at New York of Better 
Farming and the Household Guest, both 
of Chicago. He succeeds Gene A. ‘Olms, 
resigned. 


G. A. Hoyt with Locomobile 
Gaylord A. Hoyt has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Locomo- 
bile Company of America, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. He was formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Clowry Chapman Joins Hervey, 
Barber & McKee 


Clowry Chapman has returned to 
active practice in New York in asso. 
ciation with Hervey, Barber & McKee, 
trade-mark counsels. For the last fifteen 
years Mr. Chapman has specialized in 
- work of investigating trade-mark 
titles. 


E. H. Lischer with 
G. Logan Payne 


The G. Logan Payne Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has appointed 
E. H. Lischer manager of its St. Louis 
office. He was recently space buyer of 
the Schiele Advertising Company, ad. 
vertising agency, also of St. Louis. 


Eddy & Clark Has 
Rubber Hose Account 


Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron, Ohio, 
advertising agency, has obtained the 
advertising account of the Eclat Rub- 
ber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
eater of rubber radiator and garden 
ose. 


Has Ireland-Matthews 


Account 
The Ireland-Matthews Company, De- 
troit, has placed its advertising account 
with’ the Taylor-Elbee Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 

















are native born whites. 
is a real American market. 


Completely covered by the 


Allentown Morning Call 
Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 


“Ask us about Advertisers’ cooperation’ 


Allentown, Pa. 


95% of the people in Allentown 
speak English and 88% of them 


This 
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The right paper may mean the 
difference between 
5% and 10% returns 


AIL order inquiries cost more than they used io 
cost, so even greater than usual care must be 
taken in following them up. For only when inquiries 
are turned into sales do they take their place on the 
asset side of the ledger. 

Good paper undoubtedly has its effect in closing 
sales. The most carefully worded letter in the world 
will be handicapped if it is sent out on poor paper, 
and the effect of your whole follow-up is spoiled by 
using cheap paper. 

Remember Danish Bond the next time you order 
letterheads and envelopes. It costs only a little more 
than paper that is obviously cheap, yet you would 
have to be a paper expert almost to tell it from the 
finest bond paper made. 

It is made (in white and ten colors) by the B. D. 
Rising Paper Co., and is one of many outstanding 
papers in the Rising line. Your printer, stationer 
or lithographer will be glad to furnish you with 
prices and samples. 

Rising papers are also furnished in ready-to- 
print mailing sets and social announcements 


by the Old Colony Envelope Company, of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. Write for samples. 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 
Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 





B. D. Rising Paper Company id HouSatonic, Massachusetts 
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One picture is worth (7) 


ten thousand words 


(Chinese proverb) 


As relating to advertising pic- 
tures, however, this is not true 
—unless that one picture is 
portrayed by a ten thousand 
word value photo-ergraving. 


—and that’s the kind we make. 


Wilbar Photo-Engraving Co. 
Day and Night Service 


511 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Tel. Chic. 10133-4-5 














“Let’s Go” 


A mimeographed, _ illustrated 
House Organ for salesmen which 
we publish says “LET'S GO”’ in 
an inspiring way and gives sales- 
men constructive suggestions on 
how to “go.” 

Supplied weekly, twice a month 
or monthly, as desired. 

Bulletins are delivered with your 
firm name imprinted and with no 
ear-marks of syndication. 
Personal notes, written and “‘run 
off’ at your office, may be made 
a part of this house organ. 

Many of our subscribers are run- 
ning into their fourth year on 
this service. 

Why not 


samples? 


JOHN J. "LUTGE & STAFF 
703 Market St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


“invite us’’ to submit 
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Claims Prior Use of Slogan by 
Another Advertiser 
NationaL Rear Estate Journas 

Curcaco, March 3, 1925, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 50 of the February 26 issue 
of Printers’ Ink I noticed a letter 
from the Scott-Newman Oil Burner 
Company asking you to register its 
slogan—‘Our Oil Burners Make Warm 
Friends.” 

Mr. Scott wrote that they were using 
this slogan in all their advertising and 
printed matter. I wonder if he knows 
that the Holland Furnace Company, 
Holland, Mich., has a slogan. “Holland 
Furnaces Make Warm Friends’’? 

To my knowledge the Holland Fur. 
nace Company has used this slogan for 
a good many years. 

NationaL Reat Estate Journat, 
. BEeve 
Advertising Manager, 


New Accounts for MacManus 
Incorporated 


The Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincin 
nati, manufacturer of radio equipment; 
the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Com 
pany, Toledo, maker of Everhot elec 
trical appliances, Ideal cookers, etc., 
and the Edmunds & Jones Corporation 
Detroit, maker of automobile and truck 
lamps, have placed their advertising « 
counts with MacManus _ Incorporated, 
Detroit advertising agency. 

The Chris Smith & Sons Boat Com 
pany, Algonac, Mich., builder of Chris 
Craft motor boats, and the LeFleur 
Laboratories, Cleveland, maker of per 
fumes and toilet articles, have also 
placed their advertising accounts with 
this agency. 


Educational Advertising to 
Combat Pulpwood Embargo 


The Canadian Pulpwood Association 
plans an extensive advertising program 
to fight the pulpwood embargo. An edu- 
cational campaign will start about March 
15, to be concentrated on Ontario, Que- 
hec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Canadian magazines, financial papers, 
agricultural journals, several business 
papers, and weekly newspapers in the 
four provinces, will be used. The cam 
paign will be directed by Clark E. Lo cke, 
Toronto, Ont., advertising agent. 


L. S. Van Houten Joins 


Associated Farm Papers 
L. S. Van Houten, for the last tliree 
years with the Gardner Advertising Com 
pany, Inc., has joined the New York 
staff of Associated Farm Papers. 


F. A. Reinhart Joins “Life 

Fred A. Reinhart, recently with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, New York. 
has joined the Eastern advertising staff 
of Life, New York. He was formerly 
with the New York office of Lord & 
Thomas as space buyer. 
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When the Art Directors time equation has reached 
the alarm clock stage, we can and do function / 
‘But there is a happy medium between grandfather's 
can f¥ chronometer and the“busy buzzer’ which intrigues 


edu- 


arch Mi the artists best. So when you can give us time, we. 


ation 


Oue- 
vick. 


have men whose talents will reward you gratifyingly. 


JI.A.CAVANAGH 
Art for Advertising 


Bryant 
65 05 


Number 
2 W. 46 TH 
Street 
New York 
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Great Music 


is sometimes softly played 


Great Reader 
Faith 


Extension (Dagazine 


ELLWOOD TANSEY 


Advertising Manager 


General Offices, 180 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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F. A. Kimball Buys Interest in 
M. C. Mogensen & Company 


Frederic A, Kimball has purchased an 


interest in M. C. Mogensen & Company, . 


Inc., publishers’ representatives, San 
Francisco. The company has been re- 
organized under the name of the Kim- 
ball-Mogensen Company. 

Mr. Kimball, who becomes president, 
will be located in a new office which 
has been opened in New York. He 
will have oe of the Eastern terri- 
tory ogensen becomes vice- 
pre mi... ‘and general manager. He will 
be in charge of the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisc 

Mr. Kimball has been engaged in the 
publishers’ representative business in the 
East for the last twenty years. He re- 
cently disposed of his interest in The 
John Budd Company with which he 
had been associated for seventeen years. 
Mr. Mogensen also has devoted a num- 
ber of years to the publishers’ repre- 
sentative business as a Pacific Coast 
representative. 

In addition to the New York office 
and a new office which has been opened 
in Chicago, the Kimball-Mogensen Com- 
pany has offices at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle. 


Death of Alfred V. Van Beuren 


Alfred V. Van Beuren, vice-president 
and treasurer of the United Advertising 
Corporation, died at Miami, Fla. on 
March 6, in his forty-fifth year. 

He was also vice-president of the Van 
Beuren & New York Billposting Com- 
pany, an officer in a number of other 
corporations allied with the United com- 
pany, and a director of the Poster Ad- 
vertising Association. 

Practically all of Mr. Van Beuren’s 
life had been spent in advertising. As 
a boy he started with the Van Beuren 
Company, which was founded and con- 
trolled by his father. He then went to 
New Haven and with Samuel Pratt 
formed The New Haven Poster Adver- 
tising Company and the New Haven 
Sign Company, which later became one 
of the afhliated companies merged with 
the United Advertising Corporation. 


A. H. Jenkins Returns to 
Nichols-Evans 


Albert H. Jenkins formerly with The 
Nichols-Evans Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, has returned to that 
organization in which he has acquired a 
financial interest. For the last two 
years he has been with the Curtis Com- 
pany, Windsor, Ont. 


New York to Have Jewish 
Tabloid Newspaper 


The New Warheit is = name of a 
Jewish tabloid morning newspaper which 
will start publication on March 14 at 
New York. Louis E. Miller is editor 
and publisher. Gabriel Hettar is director 
of advertising. 
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Is Sales 
Effort Slipping as Pro- 
duction Jumps? 


(Contmued from page 6) 
similar goods. This is explained 
partially by the fact that wheel 
goods are bulky things to ship. 
But mechanical playthings are 
largely foreign. In some stocks 
they are almost exclusively so. 
The same is true in iron toys, 
dolls and doll heads. 

Many of the items are shown 
under well-known names, such as 
the Lehmann line of mechanical 
toys. Special display pieces are 
supplied by the manufacturers so 
that the dealer may get the maxi- 
mum benefit from the brand name 
as such. 

Jobbers say that foreign com- 
petition—sharp competition at that 
—extends pretty well through the 
whole field of general merchan- 
dise. Concerns such as the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Corporation of 
Baltimore, have rebuilt their 
European buying organizations, 
which were knocked to pieces by 
the war. They are now actively 
in the German market for a long 
list of notions, hardware and 
household utilities specialties, cut- 
lery, playthings, j I 
The volume of imports in this 
merchandise is steadily growing 
month by month. Added to the 
larger production by American 
factories, it means that there will 
be plenty of goods in this country, 
to say the least. 

It might be expected, these 
things being true, that. American 
manufacturers would be putting 
up the fight of their lives, regard- 
less of their expectations for an 
unusually prosperous year and 
their satisfaction over the addi- 
tional $1,000,000,000 or so that the 
farmer, according to present ex- 
pectations, will be able to spend. 
That they are not, as a whole, 
doing this can be accounted for 
perhaps by what seems to appeal 
to many as being an exceedingly 
comfortable outlook for the com- 
ing months. The prevailing view 
may be summed up in an expres- 
sion made by an official of the 
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Chandler Motor Car Company in 
a recent Minneapolis address. In 
effect, this official said: 

“The automobile industry in 
1924 was able almost to hold its 
normal volume of sales despite 
the fact that its best customer, 
the American farmer, was out of 
the market. The automobile in- 
dustry may, therefore, look for- 
ward to a tremendous increase in 
volume in 1925, with the Ameri- 
can farmer back in the market 
with something like $1,000,000,000 
of excess money to spend.” 

Here, according to the view of 
bankers, such as Mr. Gephart and 
Ralph Van Vechten, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, is where the American 
manufacturer is allowing opti- 
mism to influence him unduly. 
These executives assert that 1925 
and 1926 do not present a pure 
picture of unprecedented pros- 
perity for all of us. Their view 
is concurred in by manufacturers 
such as Louis F. Swift, president 
of Swift & Company, and F. Ed- 
son White, president of Armour 
and Company. Along with many 
other commercial leaders who 
might be quoted here, they look 
for good business, but are em- 
phatic in their assertion that no 
boom is on the way. 

In other words, whether the 
American manufacturer is produc- 
ing automobiles, phonographs, 
radio sets, food, notions, cutlery or 
china, he ought to realize that an 
increase in business this year is 
going to be his, only on condition 
that he fight for it. 

“The automobile manufacturer,” 
a farm-paper publisher tells Print- 
ERS’ INK, “ought to realize that 
even though he may not have in- 
creased his output on a large scale, 
other manufacturers have. He 
ought to recognize, too, that with 
European manufacturers coming 
into the picture so strongly, the 
competition for this extra billion 
farm dollars or whatever it 
amounts to is going to be strenu- 
ous. It will be much stiffer than 
it was in the last four years when 
only the bravest commercial in- 
stitutions dared to put up a real 
fight for business and when the 
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BELL is used to compel the 
attention of a few and to stimu- 
late action. 


Advertising is intended to 
attract the attention of the 
many and to stimulate the buy- 
ing impulse, * 


Advertising then, when well 
directed, is a thousand thousand 
bells. It attracts attention, creates 
favorable, respectful considera- 
f tion, and influences definite 
buying trends, especially if the 
product has unusual merit. 


J: H: NEWMARK - INC: 


ADVERTISING 


FISK BUILDING - NEW YORK 
250 WEST 57th STREET 


Telephone, Circle 9620 
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fooling 
with films— 


is a waste of money. Unless 
you have proper facilities for 
handling your Advertising Films, 
and experts to keep them in 
good condition, you will not get 
satisfactory distribution, and 
your films will fail to produce. 


YOU DON’T NEED US if you 
are equipped to store and repair 
your own films... if you can 
renovate and soften them as 
they require, and if you have a 
responsible Film-shipping and 
receiving department. 

But if you are not so equipped 
. -. do not fool with films... 
let us assume all the responsibil- 
ity, and handle all the details 
for you. 

Write for complete information 
on our service. 


A. TEITEL CO. 


804 S. WABASH AVE. 
Est. 1914 CHICAGO 

















A leading monthly mag- 
azine in the hardware 
field offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to an 
experienced advertising 
salesman. 


The man we want must 
accept responsibility and 
must be able to plan his 
own work. He will be 
rewarded accordingly. 

Write us, giving full de- 
tails regarding experi- 
ence, salary expectations 
and religion. All re- 
plies will be held confi- 
dential. Address ‘‘L,” 
Box 277, Printers’ Ink. 
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majority of radio manufacturers, 
for examiple, were not equipped to 
supply even the modest demands 
made by a badly crippled farm 
population. 

“We are facing a period when 
many producers will increase the 
size of their plants and undertake 
to double production, in many 
cases. A great many of us believe 
that the reasonable thing to do is 
to leave factories as they are and 
to increase the selling effort in 
the same proportion that the manu- 
facturers now are preparing to 
extend their outputs. 

“The automobile manufacturer 
(and I speak of him here only as 
an illustration) who fails to in- 
crease his selling effort oughi to 
remember that he is competing for 
the same thousand dollars that the 
radio manufacturer, the producer 
of phonographs and the lumber 
salesman is trying to get. He 
ought to realize that in addition 
to all these domestic producers 
there is a sizable group of foreign 
manufacturers now fighting for this 
same little jack pot. 


TOO MANY PLAYERS 


“The fact is, we had a nice little 
four-handed poker game, and felt 
quite happy at the thought of the 
fifth man, the farmer, coming into 
the game with a lot of money. To 
our surprise, however, five or six 
other good players pulled up to 
the table with the idea of getting 
their share of the money brought 
into the game by No. 5. Realiz- 
ing this will make some people 
wonder whether the game is really 
going to be as easy as we thought. 
Maybe it will not be so good as 
the little old four-handed game. 

“Perhaps it is not exactly digni- 
fied to talk poker terms when dis- 
cussing such an important subject. 
I think most men will understand 
me when I say that, were I a 
manufacturer, I believe I would 
conclude that this contest has de- 
veloped into a game where good 
hands alone won’t win. There are 
too many good players sitting in 
to justify me in any hope of get- 
ting by, merely because I have a 
good hand—or a quality product, 
in other words. Quality merchan- 
dise would avail me little without 
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RADIO 


More National Radio 
Advertising and more 
Local Radio Advertising 
than all the other New 











York evening newspapers 
combined and more also 


than all the morning and 
Sunday papers combined 
1,402,000 lines of Radio Adver- 
tising in 1924—or 40 per cent. of 
all the Radio Advertising placed 


in ALL New York newspapers — 
morning, evening and Sunday 


First in Radio 


Che aiéein Sun. 


280 Broadway New York 
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We have found that B. D. & F. films very 
satisfactorily merchandise opportunities in 
putting across the sales and advertising 
policy to the trade. I enclose several let- 
ters from clients who use B. D. & F. films. 


[ior 
Tue Airxin-Kynert Co., Advertising Agents 


SIKES OFFICE EASY CHAIRS 
We are using our B. D. & F. film before 
dealers and dealer associations with very 
satisfactory results in stimulating interest 
in Sikes chairs and Sikes policies. 
lag) 
/ 


Gen. Mgr. Sixes Company, 


EL PRODUCTO CIGARS 
Our first educational merchandising tilm 
was so successful in emphasizing the El 
Producto policy to our salesmen, jobbers ed 
and jobbers’ salesmen that we had a wees 
second film made this winter. It is dupli- $50.0 
cating the enthusiasm — by the first. pend: 
(tee CZ Peacboaol- this 1 
the b 
Secy. & Treas. G. ‘H. P. Cigar Co., Inc. Th 


WYOMING RED EDGE SHOVELS Bm 
How well we regard our B. D. & F. tilm thoy 
is shown by the fact that all of our ser- uve 

vice men travel equipped with a projector Be 
and film to illustrate the worth of Red cid 
Edge to distributors and consumers alike. sen 
It is one of the most impressive means 
we have found to tell the Red Edge story. 


manu 
with 
their 
re are I 

Vice-President. Wyoming Snover Works line | 
they 
lusior 
easy 
Let us send you a copy of our booklet “Tell Them with Pictures” point 

increg 

not b 


Bosworth, De Frenes & Felton the g 


Wilkes-Barre, rial 


Pa. sold. 
Everything in Advertising Films bt 
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determined advertising and super- 
salesmanship.” 

Another angle in the situation 
that demands careful consideration 
js that retail trade at this writ- 
ing is slow. Despite renewed 
manufacturing activity, there is 
considerable unemployment. A 
Chicago advertising agency, early 
in February, wanted to hire a key 
clerk for one of its Indiana hotel 
clients. The job, which paid $65 
a month with room and board, was 
advertised in the want columns of 
the newspapers. Applicants were 
instructed to report to the agency 
in person. The result brought 
about the practical suspension of 
business in the agency next day. 
Exactly 462 men mobbed the place 
in trying to get the position. 

“We expected twenty-five or 
thirty,” the head of the agency 
said. 

This same agency reports a 
reluctance, singular under the 
circumstances, on the part of some 
of its clients to part with money 
in payment for advertising. Where, 
according to all rules of good 
business, they should be going up, 
they want to go down. One radio 
manufacturer who had planned a 
modest campaign to cost about 
$50,000 wants to reduce the ex- 
penditure to $5,000 on the idea that 
this would be enough, innommuch as 
the business is coming anyway ! 

This sort of policy, of course, 
is not the general rule. But it 
is mentioned here as fairly indica- 
tive of the attitude prevailing in 
a surprisingly large number of 
cases. In all fairness it must be 
said that practically as many 
manufacturers are going ahead 
with at least a nominal increase in 
their advertising expenditure. They 
are not all asleep on the picket 
line by any means. Neither do 
they have the unexplainable de- 
lusion that selling is going to be 
easy picking this year. But the 
point of the discussion is that the 
increase in their selling effort does 
not by any manner measure up to 
the general increase in production, 
both domestic and European. If 
merchandise is made, it has to be 
sold. If it is not sold, somebody 
is going to lose. Money invested 
in the manufacture of goods is a 
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Texas Druggists 


are spending $100,000 
over a period of three 
years to advertise Texas 
drug stores to 400,000 
Texas families. They are 
spending as much more 
in local papers. The 
campaign will reach a 
quarter of a million by 
the end of the pe- 
riod. These druggists 
are worth advertising to. 


Our publication reaches 
every one of them. 


SOUTHERN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL 
Dallas, Texas 




















Wanted 


SPACE BUYER 
by Chicago Agency 


The man to fill this position 
must be able to develop the 
schedule from sound analysis 
of the selling problem at hand. 
(We don’t want just a rate 
man.) Good personality, judg- 
ment, and the ability to meet 
men are the chief requisites, 
and we will pay a good salary 
to'a man with these qualifica- 
tions. Write fully, stating ex- 
perience, age, salary, etc. 


Address “F,” Box 273, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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We'd 

like 

to 

attract 

an 
Account 
Executive 
and 
Writer 


of 


ability 


—we said 
ABILITY. We 
couldn’t very 
well disregard 
experience—but 
ABILITY is 
the thing. 


You'll know the 
agency. Address 
“E,” Box 272, 
Printers’ Ink. 























potential loss. The money is gone 
forever unless the selling operation 
can bring it back. Therefore, the 
greater the production the more 
determined has got to be the sell- 
ing effort. These principles have 
been so forcibly worked out in 
recent merchandising history that 
there is no need to demonstrate 
them further here. The need for 
their vigorous application, how- 
ever, never was greater than nov, 

The basic reason why so many 
manufacturers are building up for 
themselves real future liabilities 
without selling effort to corres- 
pond, is to be found in their er- 
roneous conception of what adver- 
tising is and what it can do. In 
a little while, if previous expe- 
riences are any criterion, we are 
going to be treated to the pain- 
ful spectacle of some badly-scared 
manufacturers jumping in with 
some emergency advertising, hope- 
ful thereby of getting out from 
under the load which their enthu- 
siasm for production brought upon 
them. The advertising won’t do it 
of course because advertising is not 
something that can be called in 
and expected to meet great 
emergencies while the advertiser 
is out to lunch. 

Here and there progressive man- 
ufacturers are putting into effect 
emergency selling methods to meet 
present needs in a hurry. They are 
concerned with problems such as 
increasing the size of current re- 
tail orders. This hand-to-mouth 
buying situation, by the way, is 
something that is still with us. It 
seems rather incongruous, when 
considered against the increased 
produc.ion and other things. Yet 
it remains a lively problem. Con- 
cerns such as E. & A. Opler, Chi- 
cago manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate products, are circulariz- 
ing the retail trade offering spe- 
cial price concessions to induce the 
dealer to order in quantities. The 
transaction then is cleared through 
the jobber, although the goods are 
shipped to the dealer direct. This 
eliminates intermediate handling 
and makes up for a part of the 
price reduction. 

The Opler firm, with its forty- 
three spot warehouse  stoc 
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“T acherliche- 
schritten” 


A Timely Warning to American Advertising Interests 
by Epwarp E. BartLetr 
Director of Linotype Typography 


Ix the current issue of the Linotype Bulletin, now 
inthe mails, there appears an article on a subject 
important to every one who is engaged in planning 
advertising and to the advertising executives of every 


newspaper and magazine. 


During his recent International 
Typographic Survey, eminent 
European printers brought to Mr. 
Bartlett’s attention a condition pre- 
vailing in some countries which, in 
the opinion of leading advertisers 
and publishers, not only has les- 
wned the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing in these countries but tends to 
make it unworthy and undignified. 

Observing the growth of the 
same tendency in some parts of the 
American advertising field and 
knowing to what it will eventually 


lead, Mr. Bartlett feels that this 
danger should be brought to the 
attention of all those who are in a 
position to combat it. 

A copy of this issue of the Lino- 
type Bulletin will be sent on re- 
quest to any one who is not already 
on the mailing list and reprints of 
the article will be prepared which 
can be supplied in quantity, free 
of charge, to advertising agencies, 
periodicals or other organizations 
wishing to distribute them to their 
personnel or clients. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
DEPARTMENT OF LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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WANTED— 
Agency 


Solicitor 


We are a New York 
agency, long established, 
member of the 4-A’s, with 
complete recognition, high 
credit, and with a reputa- 
tion for giving capable and 
conscientious service. Our 


record includes some con- 
spicuous successes. 


Our present volume is the 
result of developing small 
accounts into larger ones— 
the result of service rather 
than of solicitation. We 
are equipped to handle ad- 
ditional business, and offer 
what we believe is a very 
desirable connection to a 
high-grade man with the 
qualifications to secure new 
and desirable billing. We 
believe the best evidence 
such a man can give of his 
ability to produce is a will- 
ingness to join us on a 
strictly commission basis. A 
stock interest available when 
earning power has _ been 
demonstrated. If you feel 
that you fit the requirements 
here indicated, we invite you 
to write us in full confidence. 
Address “D.,” Box 271, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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located at strategic marketing 
points over the country, is making 
considerable headway against the 
small order by using this process 
It is putting up a hard and con. 
structive fight to break down the 
dealer’s timidity and ultra-conser- 
vatism. 

These things are interesting and 
instructive. They offer wholesome 
precedents for manufacturers sim- 
ilarly situated, But emergency 
measures are not going to solve 
the problem we are talking abou 
here. 

The manufacturers and _ finan- 
ciers who are frankly concerned 
as production so far outstrips ad- 
vertising are thinking chiefly about 
what may happen next fall, next 
spring and the succeeding fall, 
Those seasons, if constructive 
selling is not done now, will be 
the time when the full force of 
the present development will begin 
to be apparent. 

There needs to be a selling con- 
dition built up that will take care 
of this increased and increasing 
production a year, a year and a 
half, two years hence. And this 
is a job advertising can do—if it 
is planned on a broad, sufficient 
basis and started now. Advertis 
ing won’t and can’t do the job if 
it is called in at the last moment 
as a restorative measure. 

Increased production is a cheer- 
ing thing to behold. But pay day 
has to come. The goods must be 
sold. If piling up goods for the 
future is not accompanied by ad- 
vertising administered concurrently 
to provide the needed additional 
outlet for that same future, then 
there will be too much merchan- 
dise and falling prices. Every- 
body who has been in_ business 
for five years knows what that 
means. 


Joins Columbia Tire 
Corporation 


W. L. McNerney, formerly branch 
manager for the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, at Butte, Mont., and Des 
Moines, Iowa, and a representative of 
that firm at Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., has been appointed merchandis- 
ing manager of the Columbia Tire Cor- 
poration, Portland, Oreg., maker 0 
C-T-C tires. 
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If you are the advertiser or advertising agent 





rgentey for a manufacturer of bottled or canned prod- 
solve ucts look into the advantages of the Korx-N- 
about Seat closure. Do it and you will find some help 
hited for your future sales story. 
cerned Korx-N-Seat is not found on mediocre brands. 
ps ad- It is not a cheap closure. Its cost to manufac- 
= turer is in keeping with its manufacturing cost 
fall ; and combined advantages over all other 
uctive closures. It has a sales story all its own which 
rill be can be woven into the sales story of any high 
Z rs | quality brand. 
nit | Its worth may be estimated by the fact that 
x con- Korx-N-Sza_ is used on more nationally and 
e care | internationally advertised products than any 
ae | other closure. The advertiser always displays 
1 the | Korx-N-Szat. Why? 
- it Williams Sealing Corporation, Decatur, Iil. 
cient 
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that N | To open: merely raise the lever and push with thumb. 
To reseal: replace cap on bottle and push lever down. 


Williams 


ll | KORK-N-SEAL 


[ THE BOTTLE CAP WITH THE LITTLE LEVER 
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announces the addition 


of 


FRED A. REINHART 


to the 


EASTERN ADVERTISING STAFF 


7 


CLAIR MAXWELL 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


127 Federal Street 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Boston Chicago 























Giving the Retailer a Paddle 


How a Chain of 230 Stores Trains 900 Store People—Some of Its Plans 
That Cost Nothing But Thought Which Manufacturers Can 
Use in Training Retail Salesmen 


By H. R. Barnett 


Advertising Manager, Sam Seelig Company 


W E are cash and carry chain eating habits. It occurred to us 
grocers, operating in Los_ that the logical method of teach- 
Angeles proper and in the coun- ing our men to sell, was to tie 
try within a radius of thirty-five the campaign of sales and mer- 
miles, 230 grocery stores. Our chandising effort, to our cur- 
problem is more a selling prob- rent advertising. 
lem than a buying problem. The With this in mind, we plan 
independent grocers delude them- each piece of copy so that in ad- 
selves when they conclude that dition to appealing to the public, 
we enjoy better discounts by rea- it also appeals to our sales people. 
son of quantity purchases. The The entire organization is lined 
truth is that our buying advan- up back of every advertisement. 
tage is about 2 per cent all We furnish the retail salesmen 
around. Our superior position is with a weekly paper which gives 
due to our policy of building a them the selling information they 
sales organization in our grocery need to couple up with the adver- 
stores which efficiently moves _ tising. 
the merchandise we want sold. We also join up with the pub- 
However, we have not always lication advertising through store 
been so fortunately situated. display. Every special value or 
Some time ago, we looked into  seasonable article is covered with 
our selling organization and a sign and sent out with the new 
found that we had merely a group price list. The day the new price 
of grocers. They were men who, breaks, 230 stores have a pyra- 
for the most part, knew where’ mid of the product with this sign 
merchandise was to be found on prominently to the front. 
the shelf and how to wrap it. Displays are a big factor in our 
But they did not know the dif- business. However, with 
ference between some foods’ stores we found some unseason- 
when the cans were opened. They able displays as well as a ten- 
did not know how to sell brooms, dency to neglect this important 
household supplies, toilet soap feature. To overcome this, we 
ard such profitable items. devised what we term our “dis- 
If it came to suggesting a play schedule.” It is our system 
menu, or recommending certain of sending out every other week, 
products for certain uses, they six printed signs, covering six 
were up the creek without a articles of current interest which 
paddle. The paddle they needed we want displayed for two weeks 
was sales knowledge and sales at each store. 
ability and we proposed to sup- Having the display where it 
ply these two essentials. The belongs, means that the salesmen 
methods we used might be adapt- will push the items featured dur- 
able to the problems of other ing the period of the display. 
businesses, especially to the prob- The display signs reach the 
lem of educating the retail sales store Friday and are supposed to 
person. be in place, together with the 
We are extensive advertisers goods, the following Monday. 
for our class of business. We These displays have the right of 
do not feature special prices but way and get the most prominent 
tun large-size advertisements space. 
which are contrived to reflect cur- Of course, there are other dis- 
rent conditions and seasonable plays at the same time, all ac- 
177 
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cording to the individual man- 
ager’s ideas. We do not make 
any particular effort to tell our 
men how they shall display. We 
merely encourage them to think 
along that line, confident that they 
will utilize the space they have 
available and the local facilities to 
do the best they can. They 
all didn’t do the very best they 
could the first week, but consider- 
able improvement has taken place 
since. 

The display schedule gives us 
a combined sales effort on articles 
we are interested in pushing. 
Having to change his __ store 
around at regular intervals, makes 
the manager plan ahead to keep 
his store tocing the mark. This 
develops beneficial habits in our 
sales people. 

We keep a continuous stream 
of helps flowing into the store. 
Recently we started a plan of 
sending each store a printed card 
listing six articles, one to be 
pushed each day besides the reg- 
ular current specials. For ex- 
ample, Monday, matches; Tues- 
day, paper; Wednesday, furniture 
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polish, etc. We know the women 
often forget the little items until 
they get home and then send the 
youngster to the nearest store 
for a bag of salt. After the cus- 
tomer has bought what she orig- 
inally came for, and had been 
spoken to concerning the special 
articles we are pushing, the sale 
is rung up and as the clerk counts 
her change, he says: “How about 
a box of matches?” We find that 
we can sell an average of sixteen 
customers per day per store for 
such articles as matches. On 
furniture polish, globes, and 
such articles of higher price, we 
sell probably half that number of 
customers. 

This system costs nothing. It 
does three things: Gets us busi- 
ness we would otherwise lose; 
draws attention of the customers 
to items they might not think of 
at our place; and_ teaches tlie 
sales person that the item is in 
stock. With 1,250 items on the 
shelves, the man behind the coun- 
ter needs an occasional reminder 
of this sort. 

Every other Wednesday night, 








dian people. 





HOLIDAYS ARE DIFFERENT UP IN CANADA 
De you realize that Canada’s National holiday is 

NOT July 4th? And that French Canadians 
of Quebec do not make the ceremony of Christmas 
that people in the other eight provinces of Canada 
do? We know the idiosyncrasies of all the Cana- 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited 


General Advertising Agents, 


Toronto, CANADA 

















WE NEED SEVERAL SALESMEN 


Who Have Had Experience in Selling 
Outdoor Painted Signs on Railroads and Highways 


We offer exclusive 
territories 
with liberal 


commissions out - door 


adve 


ULL TEL -AL TEA Lib 


17 WEST 42nd STREET 


Apply by letter 
only stating 


py nee qualifications 























The Hew York Cimes. 


Times Square 


Business Manager's Office 
January 23, 1925 
Dear Mr. Cone: 


We have been pleased to 
learn from our records for 
1924 just completed, that 
your company placed a total 
of $242,513.21 advertising in 
THE NEW YORK TIMES for the 
year. We write to express 
our appreciation of the evi- 
dence you have given of your 
belief in the value of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES as an advertising 
medium. 

It is our hope that the 
pleasant and mutually profit- 
able business relations be- 
tween your company and THE NEW 
YORK TIMES will continue as 
in the past. 


With all good wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Prd, uenrQey 
Business Manager. 
Mr. Frederick H. Cone, Pres., 


Andrew Cone Advertising Agency, 
18 East 4lst St., N. Y. City 








amen 
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at our auditorium seating 700 
people, we hold a sales meeting. 
We serve dinner and talk two 
hours on selling and other topics. 
We print a house magazine, “The 
Clincher.” In it, we attend 
strictly to business. We do not 
mean it for an amusement device 
nor do we purvey giggles for the 
crowd. It is a serious sales edu- 
cational and __ self-development 
proposition. 

It is true enough that we have 
some trouble getting some sales 
people to do as we want. Certain 
of our grocers have been selling 
groceries twenty years and are 
to be taught. But, on the whole, 
Others are obstinate and refuse 
to be taught. But, on the whole, 
eighteen months of _ continual 
pounding on the same _ subject 
have successfully achieved our 
initial object. 

We run sales contests and use 
all manner of sales promotion on 
special items. By a special sales 
effort on a pectin product for 
making grape jelly with our 
bottles of grape juice, we 
changed the sales ratio one 
year from three pints to one 
quart, to three quarts to one pint, 
an increase of nine times on 
quarts. What was to have been 
an ordinary beverage grape juice 
stock for ten months went out in 
five as jelly material. With it 
went the usual quota of sugar, 
jars, parowax and canning ac- 
cessories. 

This system may sound crude 
but the fact remains that last year 
we opened eighty-eight stores and 
developed every manager from 
our previous 120 stores. This year 
we will do likewise with probably 
100 stores to fill. 


Sherman & Lebair Has 
Clothing Account 


Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of 
Heidelberg, Wolff & Company, New 
York, manufacturers of men’s clothing. 


Leaves Indianola, Iowa, 


Newspapers 
Cecil C. Fender, advertising manager 
of the Indianola, Iowa, Record and 
Tribune, has resigned. Mr. Fender is 
now at Fort Collins, Colo. 
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This ART 


DIRECTOR 
Knows Advertising 


Primarily, he is a producer of good 
layouts and an able buyer of art. 
Yet in investigation, plan and copy, 
few art directors can match his 
experience. ‘ 

He doesn’t want to be a one- 
man-band — art direction is his line 
—but he does want to bring this 
broader knowledge into play 
because he likes advertising, not 
just art. 

The right job may not happen 
along immediately, and he won’t 
change until it does. 

Young, but with an eight year 
agency background. 

He is easy to talk tq—and his 
work is easy to look at. 


Art Director, Box127, Printers’ Ink 





Copy and 
Plan Man 
Available 


Producer of sound selling 
copy. Diligent merchan- 
dising student, watchful of 
sales promotion opportuni- 
ties. 

Now and for past five years 
advertising manager for 
public service company, for 
whom he has developed the 
profitable use of a wide 
range of media, particularly 
direct mail. 

Young; ready to apply lots 
of intense, sustained effort 
to a genuine opportunity. 


Address “‘C.,” Box 270, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Can You Find a 
Place in Your 


Organization 
for an executive from 
another industry P 
One with a record of accom- 
plishing results and getting 
things done. 

Who knows management and 
sales thoroughly. 

Six years in present position 
as vice-president in charge of 
Eastern division for specialty 
manufacturer. 

Has reached the limit of his 
job and is seeking a new con- 
tact where he can develop 
further. 

Willing to start at $5,000 on a 
“make good” basis, although 
now earning considerably 
more. 


Address “K,” Box 276, P. I. 


























Advertising 
Agency 
Seeks Partner 


HERE is room for another 
| partner in one of the 
smaller high-class adver- 
tising agencies located in the 
Grand Central district (con- 
genial, Christian organiza- 
tion); recognized and well 
financed. The man who quali- 
fies will find an exceptionally 
attractive proposition await- 
ing him. 
No money is required, but we 
prefer that you have or know 
where you can secure at least 
one advertising account. Kind- 
ly give full details which will 
be kept in strict confidence. 


Addrers “‘G,”? Box 274, Pristers’ [NE 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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National Outdoor Bureau 
Re-Elects Officers 


The National Outdoor Advertising Bu- 
reau, Inc., at its recent annual meeting 
which was held at New York, re-elected 
the following officers: President, George 
C. Sherman; vice-president, William D, 
McJunkin; secretary, R. P. Clayberger; 
assistant secretary, Miss M. A. Sher. 
man; treasurer, F. J. Ross, and assis- 
tant treasurer, Daniel Volkmar. 

The following were elected members 
of the board of directors which consists 
of fifteen members representing various 
parts of the country: Harold F. Barber, 
Boston; George W. Belsey, Cleveland; 
W. C. D’Arcy, St. Louis; Don Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles; W. R. Massengale, 
Atlanta, and Eugene McGuckin, Phila- 
delphia. Carl M. Green, Mason War- 
ner and Mr. McGuckin are members 
from Chicago. The New York members 
are: Starling H. Busser, R. W. St. Hill, 
Gilbert Kinney, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Clay- 
berger and Mr. Ross. 

The stockholders of the Bureau num- 
ber 205 advertising agencies which place 
their outdoor advertising througth the 
Bureau. During 1924 business amount- 
ing to more than $9,006,000 was placed 
through the Bureau for the account of 
advertising agencies, according to Mr. 
Clayberger. 


Six-Point League to Honor 
J. G. Ham 


The Six-Point League, an organiza- 
tion of newspaper advertising represen- 
tatives, New York, will hold a luncheon 
at the New York Advertising Club on 
March 24 at which the guest of honor 
will be J. G. Ham. The luncheon is to 
be an expression of appreciation for the 
many years of close association which 
the members of the League have had in 
working with Mr. Ham. Until his re- 
cent retirement as advertising manager 
of the Centaur Company, Mr. Ham had 
directed the advertising of Fletcher's 
Castoria for forty years. 


Paul J. Haaren Joins 
George Batten 


Paul J. Haaren, formerly advertising 
manager of M. J. Brandenstein & Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and at one time 
romotion manager of the San Francisco 
ournal, has joined the George Batten 
Company, Inc., New York. More re- 
cently Mr. Haaren was with Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., also of New York. 


Hollenden Hotel Account 


with Hubbell Agency 
The Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, has 
appointed The House of Hubbell, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising plans for 1925. 


Death of H. H. Snyder 
Henry H. Snyder, publisher of the 
Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune, died at Chi- 
cago on March 3. He was seventy-two 
years old. 
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If You’re Not One of the 50 
How About Being No. 51? 





Tee other day a well-known advertising man 
(name on request) publicly declared that there 


are just about 50 people in the United States who 
write copy as it should be written. 


Whether that’s an under or an over-statement, one thing’s 
certain. There are quite a few up-and-coming young adver- 
tising men and women who have it in them to become No. 51 
on this man’s list of real copy writers. Hard digging by the 
trial and error method may land them there eventually, but 
their progress will be a lot surer, a lot swifter, and a whole lot less 
painful if they can get some sound, practical suggestions from 
someone who’s been over the ground himself and is really 
competent to direct others. 


That’s exactly what George Burton Hotchkiss is—and exactly 
the kind of help you get from his new book, ADVERTISING 
COPY. Chairman of the Department of Advertising and 
Marketing at New York University, where he has taught for 
the past twelve years, he was formerly a copy writer for a 
leading agency. Not only does he know how to write good 
copy himself, but he also has the rare gift of being able to 
help others write it. 


Let Professor Hotchkiss himself tell you about his book. “My 
main object,” he says in the introduction, “is to help those 
who want to learn to write advertising copy for practical 
business use .. . Anyone who has the natural talent and who 
will give the necessary time and effort can learn this or any 
other art. And he can learn faster under systematic guidance 
than alone. This book represents the kind of guidance I 
should have liked when I began my experience in writing 
copy for an agency.” 


You need ADVERTISING COPY. Send for it today. 
471 pages, illustrated by numerous reproductions of 
recent successful advertisements. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. Mail it now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of ADVERTISING COPY by George Burton Hotchkiss, 
on ten days approval. I will send you a remittance of $3.50, or return the book 
if unsatisfactory. 


Name 





Address. 


City and State. 
This coupon should be attached to your business letterhead. 
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A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Printers’ Ink PusrisHinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 
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Insurance to An idea was re- 


cently proposed 
Finance to the Merchant 

Advertising Tailor Designers’ 
Association which is worthy of 
consideration and_ investigation. 
For a long time there has been a 
discussion within the association 
concerning a national advertising 
campaign, to educate the public to 
the advantages of merchant- 
tailored garments and also to in- 
struct and encourage young de- 
signers. 

S. S. Jackson, of Columbus, 
Ohio, submitted a proposal to the 
association to finance an advertis- 
ing campaign. This plan provided 
that each of the 1,200 members 
should take out a $1,000 ten-year 
endowment insurance policy, to be 


made payable to the organization, 
or to trustees which the organiza- 
tion would elect. He then pro- 
posed that the annual income 
from this fund should be used for 
advertising. In order to secure 
action upon his proposal Mr, 
Jackson presented the association 
with a $1,000 endowment policy 
on his own life to start the move- 
ment. He had estimated that the 
annual income for such an en- 
dowment fund would _ exceed 
$50,000 and that the total fund 
that could be raised would be up- 
ward of $1,000,000. It is unfortu- 
nate that action upon the plan was 
deferred until the next convention 
of the organization, to be held in 
January, 1926. 

Advertising has often been 
likened to business insurance. Here 
is a plan by which insurance 
policies upon a large number of 
men, none -for a large amount, 
might be used to finance an ad- 
vertising campaign to cover a 
period of years. It has been quite 
popular among college classes for 
each man to take out an endow- 
ment policy to be used to build a 
wing to a dormitory, part of a new 
chapel, or some other building for 
the benefit of Alma Mater. A 
proposal to adapt this plan to 
finance co-operative advertising 
campaigns is an interesting one. 


ae Simplex 
ectric Heating 
High-Price Company, oi 

Hurdle Cambridge, 
Mass., recently started to advertise 
its electric pad. R. P. Ingalls, the 
sales manager of the company, in- 
forms us that the problem in sell- 
ing heating pads is their compara- 
tive high price. The Simplex, for 
instance, costs from four to eight 
times as much as a rubber hot 
water bottle. The difficulty in ad- 
vertising and selling it, is to con- 
vince the public that the electric 
pad is worth the difference. 

This is a problem which is fre- 
quently encountered in marketing. 
One of the best ways of meeting 
it, is to capitalize the high price. 
If a product has to be sold at a 
materially higher price than com- 
peting articles, it won’t do any 
good to gloss over the fact. The 
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best policy is to feature the high 
price and actually to boast about 


It. ® 2.29 

Last summer we were visiting 
the Washington Market in New 
York. About twenty stands in one 
block were showing strawberries. 
All of these stands, except one, 
were charging twenty-five cents a 
box. The exception was charging 
thirty cents. It is significant that 
the stand charging the higher 
price was the one doing the best 
business. We asked the proprietor 
for an explanation. He said that 
his berries were better than those 
being offered by competing stands. 
‘| show my confidence in the 
quality of my goods by not being 
afraid to ask more for them,” he 
said, “and the public seems to be 
accepting the valuation I am plac- 
ing on my goods.” 

That man understood how to 
sell quality against price competi- 
tion. Many manufacturers have 
followed the same plan. Occident 
four, for example, was for years 
deliberately advertised as a high- 
priced flour. The Russell-Miller 
Milling Company knew that the 
best way to explain the quality of 
its flour was to brag about its 
high price. The advertisers of 
Ferris Bacon are handling the 
same problem with this one- 
sentence explanation: “A little 
higher in price—BUT.” j 

Probably the best example in 
recent advertising of the capital- 
ization of high price is the way 
the Parker Pen Company put over 
the Parker Duofold over-sized 
pen. The company boldly featured 
the $7 price. In fact the “$7,” 
placed in an emphasizing circle, is 
part of the company’s brand name. 
It is conceded in the trade that 
the strategy of the Parker folks 
in featuring conspicuously the 
high price of the over-size pen is 
the very thing that has given this 
company the bulge on competition. 

That same method, when 
handled with discreet boldness, 
will sell heating pads or any other 
products that have a legitimate 
reason for a price that is some- 
what higher than the market. We 
are glad to see that the Simplex 
Electric Heating Company is 
following this idea. The first 
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piece of copy to appear in behalf 
of the heating pad played up the 
$8.50 price. The natural inference 
is that if it is worth that much 
it must be good. 

Cold and 17o advertisers 


who have a very 
Cloudy for real interest in 


Blue-Sky the success of 
the fight against blue-sky promo- 
ters and salesmen, the next few 
months promise important de- 
velopments. The tide of indigna- 
tion and action against these birds 
of prey has risen to the point 
where: they will have to fly faster 
and sing more compellingly than 
ever to make a living. Two State 
legislatures have the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute before them. Several 
good bills are fairly certain to come 
before the next session of Congress. 
Financial and commercial leaders 
have definitely decided to discon- 
tinue desultory, half-hearted ef- 
forts and get behind an organized, 
nation-wide fight against all kinds 
of security swindlers. President 
Coolidge has put his approval on 
this movement. 

Advertisers cannot be reminded 
too often of their stake in this 
fight. The sale of fake investment 
issues is a perversion of legitimate 
trade- which nullifies and saps the 
strength of advertising. The dol- 
lar that buys blue-sky is lost to de- 
cent business, and honest merchan- 
dise that it would have bought 
from some manufacturer or dealer 
remains on the shelf unsold. : 

Business must expect to give 
freely of its time and money to 
put the investment faker out of 
business, E. H. . Simmons, 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, told a gathering of 
financiers in Chicago recently. 
“Most of us,” he said, “have been 
actually doing only a little to cor- 
rect existing abuses. We cannot 
expect to wrap our cloak of in- 
tegrity about us, stand aloof and 
be taken at our actual or our own 
estimated value. In this matter 
we all have a civic and economic 
responsibility. We must come out 
in the open and fight.” 

The New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges and other promi- 
nent groups want this fight against 
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blue-sky to be organized and they 
want it to be carried on under a 
unified command. They favor 
creating a big national organiza- 
tion with arms long enough and 
strong enough to reach into any 
corner, however remote, where the 
security swindler raises his: grue- 
some head. Unity of command in 
this campaign is logical and sen- 
sible. More than that, it is neces- 
sary. Many individual campaigns 
progress too slowly when they 
progress at all. The war itself 
proved that. They and _ their 
leaders inevitably work at cross 
purposes. They duplicate effort 
frequently, and when something 
goes wrong the temptation is 
strong to pass the buck. Main- 
taining any kind of liaison is a 
tremendous job in itself. Regard- 
less of the nature of the warfare 
involved, it is the negation of 
sound tactics to centralize respon- 
sibility without centralizing 
authority. 

If we were to post a weather 
bulletin for blue-sky promoters, 
it would read : “Cold and Cloudy, 
Watch Out for Heavy Frosts.” 


. Sales conventions 

A Users are an old-estab- 
Convention {ished institution. 
There have been conventions for 
salesmen’s wives and for dealer’s, 
conventions where labor met with 
management etc. 

This spring the Eastern distribu- 
tor for a product sold to farmers 
is planning a convention of a few 
typical users to discuss with his 
sales force what new things 
buyers have discovered about the 
product after it had been put to 
u 


se. 
This distributor considers that 
complaints are almost as useful 
for the sales force to hear about 
and discuss, as are the numerous 
new uses and similar suggestions 
which invariably result from close 


contact with users. He realizes 
that the best suggestions manufac- 
turers have ever received have 
come from users of the product. 
He knows that the complaint of a 
user is his opportunity to avoid 
subsequent complaints, improve his 
product and service, and win 
valuable good-will. 
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Intimate contact with at least 
a few final consumers and a close 
knowledge of how the product js 
used in the work for which it was 
built is an invaluable aid both to 
the sales and the advertising de- 
partments. The users’ convention 
offers one method of bringing 
about that close co-operation be- 
tween the salesman and the people 
who buy from his retail customer, 
which is essential if the company 
is to take full advantage of its 
opportunities for growth. 


Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association Appointments 


Hw. B Fenn, of The H. K. McCann 
Company, who is president of the Metro- 
politan Advertising Golf Association, 
New York, has appointed the following 
committee to arrange for the 1925 tour. 
nament: Lester R. Fountain, chairman, 
Rex Wadman, J. Livingston, Jr., 
and J. N. McDonald. 

L, A. Weaver is chairman of the tro- 
phy committee which includes S. Pea- 

y, C. R. Leake, and Ray Maxwell. 
Other committees which have been ap- 
— are: Membership: G. H. Wil- 
iams, chairman, Eliot D. Moore, George 

, Leigh and Rodney E. Boone; Enter- 
tainment: L. Fernald, chairman 
Ralph Trier, Harold Mahin and Don M. 
Parker; Press: E. W. Conklin, chairman, 
Carroll Newell, Alan Eggers and C. T. 
Sweeney. 

In addition to Mr. Fenn, the other offi- 
cers of the association are: Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. P. Clayberger; secretary, R. B. 
Stuart, and treasurer, Walter R. Jen- 
kins, Jr. 


How Eureka Company Will 
Spend Its Appropriation 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Detroit, informs the trade that its 
1925 advertising appropriation of #20. 
000 will be apportioned as follows: Na- 
tional magazines, $250,000; _ business 
papers, $25,000; newspapers, $175,000; 
direct-mail advertising, $125,000; motion 

icture advertising, $15,000, and miscel- 
laneous advertising, $30,000. 

A part of the advertising will be 
directed to the market for vacuum clean- 
ers existing in office buildings and hotels 
in every city of any size. 


New Officers of 
Edward Lyman Bill, Inc. 


The following new officers of Edward 
Lyman Bill, Inc., New York, publisher 
of several business papers, have been 
elected: Raymond Bill, treasurer; Ed- 
ward Lyman Bill, vice-president and 
secretary, and Randolph Brown, vice 
president. ; 

J. C. Cook has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of The Tire Rate Book 
ig published by Edward Lyman 

ill, Ine, 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (ounsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co, 
and effective 
January ist, 1925 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, 


‘““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Note: The addition of the Loose- the end of six years’ existence. This 
Wiles Biscuit Co., upon whose prob- _ insistence on slow growth, permitting 
lems the Newell-Emmett Company concentrated and thorough study of 
has been engaged since last May, gives each client’s problems, is an integral 
to this agency a total of six clients at part of the agency policy outlined above. 
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Just a Stove 


'HE exceptional beauty of Tappan Gas Ranges 
linked, as it is, with fine equipment for cook- 
ing, will delight you who wish to have more than 
“just a stove” in your kitchen. . 
The all white enamel Tappan gas range is so good 
to look at! And such a help in preparing the 
meals! It's the range you've always wanted 
The roomy oven is scientifically constructed to 
give better baking results and is placed high, so 
that tiresome stooping is unnecessary 
The cast-iron oven bottom distributes the heat 
evenly. The baking heat can be kept just right, 
without watching, by simply setting the Wilcolator 
Oven Heat Regulator. 
You'll enjoy baking day with a Tappan gas range 
in your kitchen. 


THE TAPPAN STOVECO 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


TAP PA Naktis 


With Oven Heat Regulator 


nuneteen better cooking, drudgery saving fea 
tures and show you the wide wanety of styles 
and prices See vour dealer ov write us for his 


Tappan dealers will gladly demonstrate the 
name and mformanon about Tappan Ranges 


The advertising of Tappan Stove Company 
is handled by H. K. McCann Company. 


Tappan Stove Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly 

NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


W. H. Tappan General Manager 
F. A. Weaver Sales Manager 
R. J. Hammer Advertising Manager 
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GoLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


“The duplicate copies of Printers’ INK 
and the single copy of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLyY received here are for the use of 
the personnel of our advertising and sales 
department. 


“The subject matter of your articles is 
not only interesting, but acts as a stimu- 
lant for use in our work, Any articles that 
are especially pertinent to our own business 
or business problems are properly marked 
and called to the attention of our various 
executives. It has also been our privilege 
to have your organization give us facts and 
clear up questions relating to major prob- 
lems.” 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP 


Sales Manager. 


Effective Coverage of 
National Advertisers 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 


20,401 net paid circulation 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


16,175 net paid circulation 








Advertising Club News 


Illinois Advertising Clubs to 
Hold First Convention 


The first convention of the Illinois 
Advertising Clubs will be held at 
Springfield, Ill., on April 8 and 9. 
Plans for the meeting were discussed 
by the executive committee at a recent 
meeting in Chicago. 
wil be held on the morning and after- 
noon of the first day. The Springfield 
Advertising Club, as host to the con- 
vention, will entertain with a dinner 
and dance in the evening. A business 
session on the morning of the second 
day will be followed by an afternoon 
of sightseeing. 

W. Frank McClure, president of the 
Illinois Advertising Clubs, will preside 
at the convention. . T. Meredith, 
of the Meredith Publications, Des 
Moines, Ia., and Lou E. Holland, 
president of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, have ac- 
cepted invitations to address the con- 
vention. 3 

The executive committee at its re- 
cent meeting prepared details of a 
bill embodying the Printers’ InK 
“Model Statute” which it is expected 
will be presented at the present ses- 


sion of the Illinois State Legislature. 
oe & 


Six-Day Cure for Tuberculosis 


Condemned 


Advertisements claiming that Tip 
Sin, a_ socalled cure “destroyed 
tuberculosis’ bacilli in six days,” are 
fraudulent, according to a bulletin of 
the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. _ John Hamber, of Coeur d’ 
Alene, Idaho, is said to be promoting 
the product. 

“This advertising,” the report says, 
“has been accepted by some periodicals, 
perhaps because_the a that 
the word ‘Tip Sin’ has m registered 
in the United States Patent Office. It 
should be noted by all interested in 
Truth-in-Advertising that the registra- 
tion of a trade-mark carries with it no 
endorsement whatever as to the merit 
of the product to which it is applied, 
nor of the advertising which may be 
ongioet for its exploitation.” 7 

he bulletin urges the co-operation 
of business publishers and the public in 
reporting promptly to the igilance 
Committee all examples of doubtful 
roprietary medicine advertising. The 
ational Vigilance Committee has no 
hesitancy in advising that all advertising 
of this character is essentially fraudulent. 
. 6 6 


Heads Montreal On-to- 
Houston Committee 

D. L. Weston has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Houston com- 
mittee of the Montreal Publicity Asso- 
ciation. 

W. H. Allworth has been appointed 
a director of the Montreal association. 


Business sessions‘ 


Rochester Bureau Increases 
Membership and Budget 


Two hundred members and a budge 
of $10,000 is the goal of the Bette 
Business Bureau of the Rochester, N. 
Y., Advertising Club. Under the dj. 
rection of Arthur P. Kelly, president of 
the club, a campaign for these objectives 
was conducted and, while all reports have 
not been turned in, Glenn C. Morrow, 
secretary-treasurer, says that the cam. 
paign has undoubtedly gone over the 
top.. The Bureau was organized in 
April, 1923. Its first year’s budget was 
approximately $3,000 and in 1924 this 
was increased to $7,000. The Bureay 
started with a membership of eighty-five 
concerns, in 1924 this grew to 140 and 
as a result of the recent campaign, a 
membership of 200 is anticipated. 

*x* * * 


St. Louis Club to Honor 
Mayor Kiel 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
will tender a testimonial dinner at the 
Hotel Chase, on April 14, in honor of 
its member, Henry W. Kiel, who is re 
tiring as Mayor of St. Louis. Mayor 
Kiel has attended practically all of the 
conventions of the Associated Clubs in 
the last twelve years during his regime 
as Mayor of St. Louis. 

It is expected that more than 1,500 
reservations will be made for this din- 
ner. The Advertising Club has been 
given the honor of tendering the only 
testimonial dinner to the Mayor on this 
occasion, and it will be a non-political 
and non-partisan affair. 

x * * 


Heads Boston Better Business 
Commission 


Kenneth B. Backman, merchandise 
manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., Better 
Business Bureau, has been appointed 
manager of the Boston Better Business 
Commission. He rey was mer 
chandise manager of the Boston Com- 
mission. f 

George Black, formerly with the Cin- 
cinnati Better Business Commission, who 
joined the Buffalo Bureau in January, 
will succeed Mr. Backman as merchan- 
dise manager at Buffalo. 

* * * 


Hold Advertising Class for 
Ministers 


Growing out of a suggestion made # 
the recent convention of the New Eng: 
land Advertising Clubs, an advertising 
class for ministers is held every Monday 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. This class, which 
under the direction of John L. Brooks, 
of Brown, Thomson & Company, also of 
that city, is attended by about twenty 
pastors and assistants and an equal num 
ber of seminary students, 
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There Is No Substitute 
for Paid Space 


“There is mno_ substitute for paid 
space,” declared Herbert Cuthbert, ad- 
vertising manager of the Portland, Oreg., 
Chamber of Commerce, speaking before 
the Advertising Men’s Association re- 
cently in favor of continuing the ad- 
vertising of Oregon. 

“You may have columns of news 
stories and pages of articles, but these 
do not sell anything,” he said. “Just 
consider why big stores and big manu- 
facturers do not change from advertis- 
ing in paid space to other methods 
and you will see they have found from 
experience that this is the most ef- 
fective way.” 

He likened the Chamber of Com- 
merce to a co-operative marketing organ- 
ization selling the community to itself 
and the nation. Its dividends, he 
pointed out, unlike a commercial or- 

nization, are paid not only to mem- 
ers but also to everyone in the 
community. — 


Pan-American Trade Con- 


ference to Follow Convention 

As a continuation of the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World at Houston in May, a Pan- 
American Trade Development Confer- 
ence will be held on ay 15. The 
program is already so filled, according 
to . K. Woodbridge, chairman of the 
general program committee of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, that the committee felt an 
additional day should be devoted solely 
to discussion of the possibilities for 
economic development among members 
of the Western hemisphere. 

Delegates from twenty-two Pan-Amer- 
ican countries have been invited to par- 
ticipate in this conference. These invi- 
tations have been transmitted through 
the State arenes of the United 
States. The Department of Commerce 
is also co-operating and will contribute 
speakers, exhibits and commercial de- 
velopment oe 

s 


Advertising Club for 


Hannibal, Mo. 

The Hannibal, Mo., Advertising Club 
was organized recently at a meeting 
at the Mark Twain Hotel in that city. 
Carl Sonnenberg was elected presi- 


nt. Other officers elected were: A. J. 
Willman and J. E. Buckner, vice-presi- 
dents; J. C. Binns, secretary, and 
Emerson, treasurer. The directors are. 
H. A. Sheidker, M. V. Evans, J. 
Coyne, J. J. Bowles, Raymond Wilbur 
and H. W. Lyndal. 

* * 


+ 
More Advertising Clubs 


for Illinois 

The formation of advertising clubs at 
La Salle and Peru, and Aurora and 
Elgin, all of Illinois, is planned within 
the next few weeks. The Joliet Adver- 
tising Club plans to attend the La Salle- 
Peru organization meeting in a_ body, 
and members will also aid the Aurora 
and Elgin clubs in organizing. 


dent. 
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Florida Clubs Petition New 


District 


A resolution was adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the District of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World asking the executive committee of 
the association to form a separate dis- 
trict of the associ- 
ated club members 
in the State of 
Florida. The new 
district would be 
known as the 
Florida__ District. 
Carl Hunt, man- 
ager of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, who 
was a speaker at 
the convention, 
expressed himself 
in favor of the 
new division. Ad- 
dressing the Filor- 
ida_ delegates he 
said: “Your pres- 
ent vigorous devel- 
é opment and the 
constructive work being done by your 
clubs entitle you to this consideration 
from the world clubs, and as the inter- 
ests of all parts of the State are kindred, 
such a district will make for a better 
interchange of ideas and co-operation.” 

_The_ convention was held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on March 1, 2 and 3. The 
morning session on March 2 was de- 
voted to a discussion of the economics of 
merchandising and advertising. At the 
noon luncheon a cup offered by the Jack- 
sonville club to the visiting club making 
the best five-minute talk on “The Value 
of an Advertising Club to a Commun- 
ity,” was awarded to the Orlando Club 
for the speech of its convention rep- 
resentative, Karl man: secretary 
of the Orange County mber of 
Commerce. 

The speakers at the afternoon session 
were: C. C. Carr, who spoke on “‘Agency 
Service”; P. i “Retail 
Advertising,” . Langley, who 
discussed “The Psychology of Advertis- 


ing. 

Wittiam C. Freeman, president of the 
St. Petersburg club, was chairman of 
the convention. A. G. Morris was sec- 
retary. The Fourth District has prom- 
ised its united support in an endeavor 
to obtain the 1926 convention of the 
Associated Clubs for the city of St. 
Petersburg. 

Cc. C. Carr was elected chairman of 
the district which includes North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Canal Zone. He 
succeeds Herbert Porter, of the Atlanta 
Georgian. Mr. Carr is treasurer and 
general manager of the Thomas Ad- 
vertising Service, Tampa and Jackson- 
ville, and the president of the C. C. 
Seer Advertising Agency of St. Peters- 
urg. 

J. E. Coad, of the St. Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce, was elected vice- 
chairman, R. B. Walzer, editor of 
What’s What, Orlando, was elected 
secretary, and Karl mann, secretary 
of the Orange County Chamber of Com- 
merce, was elected vice-secretary. 


c. C. CARR 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 

tising) 
Standard Size 
Pages 
109 


Lines 
24,465 
22,670 
22,306 
16,767 
15,373 
9,551 
6,104 
5,880 
5,712 
5,398 
5,152 
5,024 
4,274 
4,018 


Review of Reviews .... 
Atlantic Monthly 
World’s Work 

Basges'S: oviscescccscscvc 
Scribner’s 

Current Opinion 

Century 

St. Nicholas 

Street & Smith Comb... 
Bookman 


Everybody’s 
Wide World 
Blue Book 


Flat Size 


Solumns 
326 
258 
214 


Lines 
46,618 
36,910 
30,605 
28,476 
24,419 
21,105 
20,849 
16,818 
16,620 
15,270 
14,443 
13,692 
12,745 
11,232 
10,716 
10,107 
7,378 
6,503 


American 

Cosmopolitan 

Physical Culture 

Red Book 

Photoplay 

True Romances 
SS. Rr 
American Boy 

Motion Picture Magazine 


True Confessions 

Boys’ 

Asia 

Elks Magazine 

Film Fun 

Picture Play 

Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 
876 


Lines 
138,424 
89,043 
65,707 
65,310 
60,041 
51,670 
39,396 
35,714 
33,389 
29,722 
25,160 
22,610 
22,274 
18,932 
16,798 
16,255 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal.. 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar ... 
Women’s Home Comp.. 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 

Delineator 

Designer 

Hollands 

Modern Priscilla 

People’s Home Journal. . 
Farmer’s Wife 

Woman’s World 
Mother’s-Home Life ..... 
People’s Pop. Monthly.. 
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The Industrial 
Executive Market 


This market is not great in 
numbers but great in pur- 
chasing power. It is made 
up of the men who are “Big 
Business”— who manage and 
finance Industry. They are 
the men your salesman sel- 
dom sees, but whose decision 
is final, and without their 
approval no important in- 
dustrial purchase is possible. 
No longer must you use and 
pay for space in publications 
of large circulation to reach 
the comparatively few execu- 
tives who are essential to you. 
The use of FORBES with 
its cooperative Bulletin Ser- 
vice solves the problem of 
intensive executive coverage. 


MODERN 
Machines and Methods 


to Cut Costs 


A FORBES Bulletin mailed 
monthly to 5,000 Presidents 
of the largest Manufacturing 
Companies, Public Utilities, 
and Railroads. Includes dis- 
tinctive and separate editorial 
content. Industrial advertise- 
ments appearing in FORBES 
are inserted in the current 
Bulletin without additional 
charge. For complete infor- 
mation write 








qr ORB E 
Members of A. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Western Manager 

H. IRVING 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 

Financial Advertising Manager 
EDWIN DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


New England Representatives 
BURLINGAME & BURNS 
Little Building, Boston 
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More than 


43,000 People 


NEW HAVEN 
REGISTER 


every night. 


Over 90% of this circulation 
is within 10 miles of New 


Haven City Hall. 


Leads all Other 


local papers by wide margin. 


In fact 


the Register’s Circulation is 
considerably greater than 
any TWO other New Haven 
papers COMBINED. 


Total Adv. Lineage 1924 


11,942,368 lines 


Leading nearest competitor 


4,757,003 lines 


Register carried nearly 30% 
more National Adv. in 1924 
than all other New Haven 
papers combined. 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut's Largest City 


RNew Baben Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 
15,495 
9,192 
4,704 
3,466 


Needlecraft 

Fashionable Dress 

Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg.) 21 
Child Life 


GENERAL AND CLASS 

Columns Lines 
84,590 
75,695 
72,418 
53,928 
52,629 
38,977 
38,864 
37,268 
33,138 
32,137 
30,573 
28,908 
26,741 


House & Garden 
Town & County (2 is.) 
Country Life 
Radio News 
House Beautiful 
Vanity Fair 
Popular Mechanics (pg.). 
Garden Mag. & Home Bidr. 
Arts & Decoration 
System 
Popular Science Monthly 
Popular Radio (pg) 
Normal Instructor 
Nation’s Business 24,587 
Field & Stream 24,453 
Radio Broadcast (pg) .. 24,332 
21,798 
Outdoor Recreation 19,069 
Theatre 14,775 
Scientific American 14,142 
Outdoor Life 13,772 
International Studio .... 13,676 
Science & Invention .. 13,636 
Business 13,576 
World Traveler 12,087 
National Sportsman .... 9,735 
Extension Magazine 9,110 
Association Men 6,946 
Forest & Stream 5,726 
The Rotarian 5,597 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 
is.) 206 36,136 
155 27,191 
18,236 
7,261 


Maclean’s (2 Feb. 
Canadian Home Journal 
West. Home Mo. (Feb.) 101 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 50 


FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 


February 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 455 


Literary Digest 


Lines 
77,426 
14,904 
12,948 
American Weekly .... 10,058 
Collier’s 8,241 
Christian Herald 6,472 
Life 4,588 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 4,529 
American Legion Wk. 4,051 
Outlook 3,994 
New Republic 3,894 
Churchman 3,361 
Youth’s Companion .. 3,014 
The Nation 2,100 
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OF LEADERSHIP 


Since the very first year of publication Radio 
News has been the predominant magazine in the 
great radio industry. It has steadily maintained 
a circulation and advertising lineage nearly 
double those of any other radio magazine—and it 
is growing, month after month and year after 
year, with enormous strides. 

Radio News not only dominates the Radio field, 
but it is today the second largest magazine in the 
entire “General and Class group.” 

(See Printers’ Ink, issue of Feb. 12, 1925.) 


WRITE FOR RATE CARD OR ASK YOUR ADVERTISING AGENT 





Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 


Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, The Experimenter, Motor Camper & Tourist 
Western Representatives FINUCAN & Mc 720 Cass Street, Chicago, Illinois 
pansas City Representatives GEORGE F. DILLON Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

‘acific Coast Representatives A. J. NORRIS HILL CO. Hearst Building, San Francisco 
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Columns Lines 


February 8-14 
81,063 


Saturday Evening Post 476 
Literary Digest ...... 115 17,590 
American Weekly .... 42 11,713 

48 8,301 
Christian Herald ... 34 5,926 
The Nation 41 5,827 
Outlook 30 4,332 
Life 26 3,818 
American Legion Wk. 24 3,489 
Youth’s Companion .. 18 3,048 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 11 2,584 
Churchman 17 2,399 
New Republic 15 2,205 


Lines 
72,337 
15,202 
14,411 
10,753 
10,348 

5,940 

5,140 

4,068 

2,663 

2,646 

2,257 

1,573 

1,562 

1,534 


February 15-21 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 425 


Literary Digest 
American Weekly .... 
Forbes 

Collier’s 

Christian Herald 
Outlook 

Life 

Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 
New Republic 

The Nation 

American Legion Wk. 
Churchman 

Youth’s Companion 


February 22-28 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 432 73,527 
Literary Digest 121 18,520 
GHEE cccscsceuess 63 10,784 
American Weekly ... 27 7,543 
Outlook 6,172 

4,316 

3,669 

3,193 

1,948 

1,890 

1,802 

1,323 

1,284 


eee 


Christian Herald ... 
Youth’s Companion .. 
American Legion Wk. 
The Nation 
Churchman 
New Republic 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 5 
Lines 
304,353 
66,216 
43,725 
37,674 
23,701 
22,007 
19,638 
16,790 
12,074 
11,061 
11,060 
10,789 
10,068 
9,124 


Totals for February Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 1790 
Literary Digest 435 
American Weekly .... 159 
Collier’s 


Christian Herald 
Outlook 


The Nation 

American Legion Wk. 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 
Youth’s Companion 
New Republic ........ 
Churchman ...,..-- 
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INK Mar. I2, 1925 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 

FICATIONS 

Columns 
Vogue (2 issues)..... 876 
Ladies’ Home Journal 523 
House & Garden .. 535 
Town & Country(2is) 450 
Country Life 431 
Good Housekeeping . 459 
Harper’s Bazar .... 388 
Woman’s Home Comp. 353 
Radio News 366 
. House Beautiful .... 333 
. Pictorial Review .... 303 
. American 326 
- McCall’s . 231 
. Vanity . Fair 246 
- Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 
. Gar: Mag.& Home Bldr. 
. Cosmopolitan 
- Maclean’s (2 Feb. is) 
. Delineator 
. Designer 
- Arts & Decoration .. 
. System 
. Physical Culture .... 
. Popular Science Mo. 
25. Hollands 


Lines 
138,424 
89,043 
84,590 
75,695 
72,418 
65,707 
65,310 
60,041 
53,928 
52,629 
51,670 
46,618 
39,396 
38,977 
38,864 
37,268 
36,910 
36,136 
35,714 
33,389 
33,138 
32,137 
30,605 
30,573 
29,722 
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Advertising Dependent on Co- 
ordination in Management 


Georce J. Krirxcasser & Co. 
Cuicaco, Mar. 2, 1925. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


_ I was glad to have seen the editorial 
in your February 26 issue, “Advertis- 
ing Overloads,” since I was with The 
Force Food Company during 1902-03, 
and, therefore, know that there are 
many things that the outsider could not 
appreciate that must be considered in 
this so-called “failure.” 

One of the unfortunate things about 
the advertising business is that the ad- 
vertiser is reluctant about admitting 
any faults, and, therefore, the advertis- 
ing is so readily picked upon in case 
wonderful strides are not made. 

As you point out, there is extreme 
necessity for the close co-ordination of 
all departments in a business, and any 
defects in one are sure to affect the 
others. 

Georce J. Kirxcasser & Co. 
Geo. J. KirxGasser, 
President. 


Becomes Syverson-Kelley, Inc. 


The Syverson-Kelley Advertising 
Agency, Spokane, Wash., has been in- 
corporated and is now known as Syver- 
son-Kelley, Inc. The officers now are: 
A. H. Syverson, president; Raymond P. 
Kelley, treasurer; Samuel E. Smyth and 
Harvey McCowan, vice-presidents; 
Lee R. Double, secretary, and Miss 
Dorothy Egan, assistant secretary. 
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The only magazine of its kind in existence 
The advertising pages of The Experimenter are the 
only buying guide for the great group of men whose 
hobby is experimenting in Electricity, Radio and 
Chemistry. 

This is the only magazine through which you can 
place your advertising message before these active, 
progressive buyers without waste or duplication in 
circulation. 

WRITE FOR RATE CARD OR ASK YOUR ADVERTISING AGENT 


Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, N.Y. 
Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, The Experimenter, Motor Camper & Tourist 


Western Representatives FINUCAN & McCLURE _— 720 Cass Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Kansas City Representatives GEORGE F. DILLON Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pacifie Coast Representatives A. J. NORRIS HILL CO. Hearst Buliding, San Francisco 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MARCH ADVERTISING 
Sarees. MAGAZINES 
‘ 1924 1923 1922 Totals 
American ‘ Ps 49,857 47,078 32,264 175,817 
Maclean’s (2 Feb. issues)... 33,606 27,725 137,601 
Physical Culture 33,288 128,571 
Review of Reviews 2 5 34,006 115,231 
Red Book 26,517 105,692 
§$Cosmopolitan 8,60 24,212 f 105,109 
World’s Work 26,880 95,962 
Atlantic Monthly : 24,176 93,470 
la . a 20,306 ’ 84,246 
rm 20,071 73,851 
Motion Picture Magazine.. y 15,030 63,139 
Scribner’s 16,128 62,721 
Sunset 13,432 58,360 
American Boy as 12,600 57,090 
Success 4,44 2,017 13,507 50,128 
Century 13,888 45,045 
Current Opinion 9,551 3 14,149 7, 41,887 
tMacfadden Fiction-Lover’s. $11,736 39,856 
ave Lif 6,189 35,368 
Nicholas 5,8 7,644 27,846 
- 5,124 18,984 
Everybody’s 5,02 7, 062 3,932 2; 621 18,639 


a 418,855 435,528 423,487 356,743 1,634,613 
*New Size. +tFormerly Metropolitan. tFeb. -March combined. 
§$Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 119,549 105,314 x 438,523 
Ladies’ Home Journal 89,177 90,452 < 342,831 
Pictorial Review 64,993 64,940 224,055 
Good ete . 65,70 61,337 a 38,115 221,540 
Harper’s Baza 60,806 fs 220,687 
Woman’s ome Companion. . 54,472 J 207,858 
McCall’s be *44,738 155,646 
4 32,27 122,183 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag.. a 108,603 
deme Priscilla ¢ 99,705 
People’s Home Journal 80,500 
Woman’s World 1 72,020 
People’s Secular Monthly. . 2 a 63,425 
Needlecraft 15,495 12; 026 50,437 
Mother’s-Home Life *16, 798 #12, 928 *10,991 7,241 47,958 


ad 693,944 im 643 622,180 473,204 2,455,971 
*New Size. tTwo magazines now combin 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

House & Garden 84,590 86,482 51,026 305,761 
Town & Country (2 “issues). ry ‘609 60,772 46,671 247,747 
Country Life 72,418 $7, 624 52,080 36,270 218,392 
Popular Mechanics 38,360 34,278 36,652 148,154 
House Beautiful 33,964 32,711 26,488 145,792 
WE BE cececenccccsncs 35,787 36,392 143,090 
System .. 32,1 35, 478 31,154 129,364 
Popular Science Monthly. . f #38, 185 28,412 18,300 
Arts & Decoration 33,1 22, 412 28,000 

24,397 24,082 
Nation’s Business 26,579 21,250 
Science & Invention 19,827 16,938 
Outdoor Recreation .. 17,921 17,949 
Theatre ore 
Scientific American 
Outdoor Life 


National Sportsman ; 
Forest & Stream ° 10, 335 11, Oa 7,584 34, "680 


598,916 581,239 534,515 428,448 2,143,118 


*New Size. 
WEEKLIES (4 February Issues) 

Saturday Joins Post 04,353 265,867 234,491 172,028 976,739 
esr a oes ‘ 6 69,040 71,394 53,681 260, 331 

American eekly . 71,707 52.757 47,547 
25, ”309 17,929 13,993 
20,732 20,778 19,813 
19,296 16,792 17,753 
16,861 16,480 9,994 


516,403 488,812 430,621 334,809 1,764,645 
2,222,118 2,172,222 2,010,803 1, 593, 204 7,998,347 
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About Coupon Advertising— 


a NE thing is certain,” as N. W. Ayer an- 

nounced in a recent advertisement, “there 
never is any doubt about the productiveness of a 
campaign when the results can be measured in 
coupons. The figures are there in black and white. 
The amount of money spent. The number of in- 
quiries received. ‘The percentage of sales.. The 
profits per sale.” 


Every magazine wants beautiful display adver- 
tising, in four colors whenever possible, because it 
dresses up the book for the subscriber. But, if you 
want a check on results, there can be no question 
that the only incontrovertible test of the pulling 
power of a particular magazine is what N. W. 
Ayer calls “The Elusive Coupon.” One thing is 
certain about a magazine in which the same high 
type of coupon advertising appears month after 
month: 

it produces the business! 


The group of persistent coupon advertisers who 
have been selling bonds and investment service 
through Current Opinion, certify monthly to the 
responsiveness of the Current Opinion public. 


CURRENT OPINION 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Representative 

N. B. YEWELL B. R. FREER, LTD. 

50 West 47th Street 1118 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


MEMBER of the Class who 

has carefully studied recent 
Printers’ INK articles on the use 
of radio as an advertising medium, 
has written a letter to the School- 
master that brings up an interest- 
ing point concerning the adver- 
tising value of a broadcasting 
station to those who own the 
stations. He writes: 

“In these articles it is reported 
that national advertisers and de- 
partment stores have created 
broadcasting stations in the be- 
lief that they could thereby adver- 
tise themselves; their trade- 
marked products or the wares 
they offer for public sale. I be- 
lieve that they are headed for a 
great disappointment. I had 
thought of this particular angle 
for some little time before your 
article appeared but I did not 
think of writing to you until I 
had noticed your interest in this 
subject. Before setting down my 
reason why such advertisers are 
going to be disappointed if they 
are counting on advertising them- 
selves or their products by owning 
a broadcasting station, I want to 
say that have checked my 
thoughts on this subject with a 
large number of my friends. 

“Here is my idea on this sub- 
ject: A broadcasting station, in 
the mind of the person listening 
to it, is a separate and definite 
entity. The listener visualizes 
only a broadcasting station and 
not the company or individual re- 
sponsible for that station. In 
other words, WEAF stands in the 
listener’s mind as WEAF, and not 
as the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company ; WEBH is a 
station by that name and not the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. When a 
listener decides to turn to WOR 
he doesn’t think that he is turn- 
ing to a Newark department store 
for entertainment. It is his idea 
that he is turning to a station 
which to his mind, by go 
association, may be a good, bad 
or indifferent station. A broad- 
casting station is entirely dissoci- 


ated from anything but the qual- 
ity and kind of entertainment it 
offers. If there is any advertis- 
ing value in owning a station, that 
advertising value lies in the ad- 
vertising of the station itself. If 
WOR puts on programs that 
please, such programs are build- 
ing up good-will for WOR and 
not for L. Bamberger & Com- 


pany.’ 


The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
agree with this point of view on 
the advertising value of broad- 
casting stations to the owners of 
them. He believes that it applies 
also to the so called “name pub- 
licity” programs that some adver- 
tisers are paying to broadcast 
through stations that sell time on 
the air. The “A. & P. Gypsies,” 
for example, which furnish enter- 
tainment paid for by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
get more name publicity for the 
orchestra that broadcasts under 
that name and the stations that do 
the broadcasting than for the com- 
pany that pays the bills. In fact 
some press agent has been busy of 
late telling the public that the 
leader of the particular orchestra 
that broadcasts as the “A. & P. 
Gypsies” has risen from an 
obscure position to fame solely 
through broadcasting. 

Doubtless there are some excel- 
lent psychologists in the Class 
who might be willing to give some 
thought to this entire subject. 
The Schoolmaster would welcome 
their views on it. 

* * 


The Schoolmaster has come 
across a sales manager who 
doesn’t weep and wail whenever 
he finds that some _ twelve-year- 
old child has filled out the coupon 
in one of his company’s adver- 
tisements and obtained an expen- 
sive booklet that is to be cut up 
for the child’s scrapbook. 

This sales manager changed his 
mind to good advantage on child 
inquiries several years ago. His 
company manufactures a_ high- 
price, high quality electrical ap- 
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C from OURSOUTH WINDOWS 
h up in the Guardian Life 
Building, we can look across 
Union Square down over the 
financial district and see the 
ships sailing past Liberty and 
out through the Narrows. 


“No mean city” and no mean 
task to help the makers of good 
goods to distribute them as 
widely as possible. 


A few minutes a day is all we 
canspareforourwonderful win- 
dows, but we have other inspir- 
ing outlooks from the windows 
of our clients. We hope to 
show a few of these in the 
coming weeks. 


CHURCHILL-HALL 


, c&c oe & Se US 


H. B. LE QUATTE, President 


50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 











MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1. DO THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 


This exceptionally low price applies 
to lots of 25,000 lithograph in 


rices, also samples of our work will 
sent you on request. 
Envel: Lith hed to match 
$2.00 per Thousand. 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 




















WANTED 
A Man to Take My 


Place! 


For four years, I’ve been Space 
Buyer for a young, progressive, 
fully-recognized Boston agency. 
April 1st, I’m leaving with the 
best wishes of all, to go into 
business for myself, 


I want to leave my job in 
good hands before I go. 


My successor should be in his 

twenties—familiar with rates and 

publications—with one or two 

years agency experience—and not 

afraid of ‘“‘detail’’ or hard work. 
Write me in confidence, 
mentioning age, experience 
and expectations. Quick 
action required. 


Address 
“A,’’ Box 128, care Printers’ Ink 
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pliance. His dealers, today, close 
about 80 per cent of all inquiries 
that are received in response to 
his advertising. This percentage, 
however, was not so high until he 
learned to show his distributors 
how to handle the “child inquiry.” 

It happened in this way: Sev- 
eral years ago a dealer in Sedalia, 
Mo., wrote a letter direct to the 
president of the company, com- 
plaining that he had just made an 
eight-mile drive in a heavy rain- 
storm to follow up an inquiry that 
should never have been sent to 
him. When he reached the house 
he was met by the mother of sev- 
eral small children who apolo- 
gized profusely for bringing him 
so far on such a day, after say- 
ing that her eldest daughter, Ann 
(twelve years old) had filled in 
and mailed the coupon. 


The president of the company 
was inclined to the belief that the 
company had imposed on its Se- 
dalia distributor. 

The sales manager asked for a 
chance to answer the letter and 
got it. 

To this dealer he said: “You 
had an ideal chance to make a 
sale when you followed up this 
inquiry. Your real prospect was 
on the defensive. You had an 
opportunity to explain our prod- 
uct that is not always to be 
found. You could have set her 
at ease on the score of inconve- 
nience to yourself in making the 
trip, by letting her repay you for 
your inconvenience by listening to 
your sales story. Besides that, if 
you had complimented the child 
for her brightness in being inter- 
ested in our product and offered 
to send her another booklet you 
would have won the gratitude of 
the mother—our real prospect— 
for your kindly attitude toward 
the child. 

“By such action you would 
either make an immediate sale or 
would pave the way for an easy 
future sale.” 

When this letter came to the 





ba GIBBONS © _ knows — 


me NADA” 
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Something new 
under the marketing sun 


HE Advertising Stores are bridging the 
gap between maker and buyer, opening 
new channels of trade, strengthening old ones, 
saving money and time for manufacturers whose 
distributing costs have been too high. 
Mr. Producer, see what the Advertising 
Stores can give you: 


1. Permanent, attractive exhibits 
2. Superb window displays 


. Special advertising sales to intro- 
duce or popularize a product direct 
to consumers 


. Expert demonstrations 

. Distribution of consumer literature 
. Consumers’ consultation service 

. Widespread publicity 

. Consumer advertising 

. Coupon center 


Twenty-six non-competing lines only can get 
this service in a city. The first Advertising 
Store opens April 15th, in New York’s buying 
center. Store No. 2 opens shortly in Chicago. 
Others follow rapidly in all strategic markets. 

Mr. Producer, Mr. Manufacturer, Mr. 
Grower, the Advertising Stores are of vital 
importance in your merchandising. Y early con- 
tracts are closing now. Telegraph or write for 
our representative to explain this tested plan. 


SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION | 
Operating cAdvertising Stores 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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‘te re Cal. 
Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily ‘Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 


It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 























Established 1895 
Monthty Business ong Bi | 
¢. covering the ey 
and ¢ Corea Mills. The oul A. B.C. 
and A. B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 























Outys 


“a Leaflet ~~ ellis JOow 
SUDE Gep.229 WA8"St: 


New YORK CITY 





Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


isos” Businesa nceerns. 
99% SErLRtEE? Sy wh 


sth, Co.FER3 St Louis 
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president for his approval before 
it was mailed, he called for the 
sales manager, and said: “Send 
copies of this correspondence to 
all of our distributors. I think 
that all of them will understand 
its lesson.” And they did. That's 
one of the reasons why the per- 
centage of inquiries closed by this 
company’s distributors is so high 
today. 
* * * 

One thing that never fails to 
give the Schoolmaster a glow of 
satisfaction is to observe how a 
manufacturer keeps his dealers’ 
interests in mind when it becomes 
necessary for the dealer to make 
adjustments with the consumer. 

The worst feature of the sweep- 
ing, unconditional guarantee on a 
grocery or drug store product is 
unquestionably the trouble and in- 
convenience which the guarantee 
brings into the dealer’s store. So 
often, too, the guarantee is in the 
form of a printed slip within the 
package—out of sight and there- 
fore out of mind until the pack- 
age is opened in the consumer's 
home. The dealer may have been 
told about it in advance by the 
manufacturer and may have been 
coached on how to handle com- 
plaints. He may even keep a copy 
of the guarantee form on the 
shelf as a reminder to explain it 
to customers. Despite these pre- 
cautions, the dealer eventually for- 
gets, until the day when a cus- 
tomer walks in with a _ broken 
package in one hand, the guaran- 
tee slip in the other, and demands 
an adjustment. By this time noth- 
ing will satisfy the customer but 
a new package or the return of 
the purchase price. And _ the 
dealer must keep the broken pack- 
age around until he secures an 
adjustment with the manufac- 
turer. 

Quite recently the Schoolmas- 
ter, for the first time, purchased a 
package of Dromedary Cocoanut. ' 
One of the things which in- 
fluenced the purchase, to a large 
extent, was the package itself. 
Picking it off the grocer’s shelf to 
examine it, he saw printed in 
large type from top to bottom on 
one side, these words: 

“We guarantee that this cocoa- 
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Do You Know 
This Chap ? 


HE sells printing, but he isn’t just a printing 


salesman. 


For he thinks in terms of 


constructive, creative advertising. He visual- 
izes a catalog or other direct literature not just 
as so much printed matter, but as powerful 
instruments for building business. 


He is afellow you instinc- 
tively liked the first time 
you met him. He wears 
well, too. He is intelli- 
gent, clean-cut, a born 
business man and salesman. 

He can sit down at your 
desk ‘and help you plan a 
direct mail campaign as it 
ought to be planned. 

He is always giving 
you helpful suggestions 
whether you give him your 
business or not. You are 
always glad to see him. 
He never wastes your time. 

If you are acquainted 
with this chap and happen 
to know that he isn’t 
contented in his present 
connection—if you believe 
that if he had plenty of 
room to grow in, he would 
carve out a big career for 
himself—you will do us 


both a great favor if you 
show him this advertise- 
ment. Or you might drop us 
a line and tell us who he is. 

We won't mention your 
name to him if you prefer 
not to have us. And we 
can assure you that we 
have a proposition open for 
him. here in one of the 
finest and fastest-growing 
printing establishments in 
New York City that will 
greatly appeal to him if he 
has the right stuff in him. 

He will be happier here 
with us than he ever has 
been in his life. And as 
for success, he can make it _ 
what he will. The sky is 
the only limit! 

If you know this chap, 
please tell us who he is, or 
ask him to get in touch 
with us. 


Address ‘‘B,’’ Box 129, Printers’ Ink 
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wae Western Sales === 
Representative 
For Manufacturer 


Two Successful Salesmen now in 
New York seek connection with 
a reputable manufacturer whose 
requirements demand intelligent 
representation in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. 

Have offices and facilities for 
carrying stock in Denver. Finan- 
cially responsible, 

What Have You? 
Address ‘‘M.,’’ Box 278, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 




















PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


N_ unusual opportunity is 

\ offered to a man controlling 
at least $40,000 of the_better 
grade of one a year. Tosuch 
aman, the owner of the plant, 
will pay the regular commission 
and give a substantial interest 
in the business, without any in- 
vestment. Plant is located in 
the Times Square district, con- 
sisting of three Miehles, three 
Kellys, job presses, small bind- 
ery, linotype, and large up-to- 
date composing room. Ail replies 
will be strictly confidential. 


Address **J ,"" Box 275, P. I. 
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nut was perfect when it left our 
factory. If on first opening, it js 
not in proper condition, we will 
exchange it at our expense. Send 
this package with grocer’s name. 
Manufactured by The Hills 
Brothers Company, 375 Washing- 
ton St., New York.” 

The dealer, observing that the 
Schoolmaster was reading the 
guarantee, came over and threw 
in a word which clinched the point 
of the guarantee. 

“You see,” he said, “if it isn't 
all right, all you have to do is 
mail it back to the factory and 
they'll send you another package 
at their expense.” 

At the time of purchase, the 
suggestion to send the package 
back to the factory seems simpler 
than carrying it back to the deal- 
er’s store. Besides, if it has to 
be replaced, the new package will 
come fresh from the maker. 

The two points about this 
Dromedary guarantee which im- 
pressed the Schoolmaster as 
worthy of emulation by other 
manufacturers are, first, — the 
guarantee is printed prominently 
on the outside of the package; 
and, second, it is written with a 
view of relieving the dealer of 
the inconvenience of making ad- 
justments with his customers. 


H. F. King Joins 
Albert Frank Agency 


Herbert F. King, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Florence Stove 
Company, Gardner, Mass., has joined the 
Boston office of Albert Frank & Company 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He formerly was with Rickard 
and Company, Inc., as an account 
executive. 








IN 
HOUSE ORGANS, FOLDERS, 
AND IN ALL FORMS OF ADVERTISING 


Cobb Shinn 


Indianapolis Ind. 











1) DRAWN TO ORDER 


K FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK CUTS. 


Business Cartoon Servicz 


—————————————— 
35 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, IL 








—— PAINTED OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


} COLOR, 
| PERMANENCE AND 
|_ ECONOMY I 


We own and maintain Painted £ 
Un. 137 cities areal 
towns of Northern ME. 


D* MIPIBALL SYSTEM 
LOWELL — MASS. 
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Association Executives 
Organize 

The Conference of Association Execu- 
tives was form at Atlantic City re- 
cently by the executives of twenty-five 
national associations. It was formed for 
the purpose of improving the work of 
the member associations. 

W. L. Chandler, New York, National 
Purchasing Agents Association, was 
elected chairman; Carl Hunt, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, vice- 
chairman, and E. W. Bullock, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Joins Botsford-Constantine 


Francis J. Wank, formerly with the 
K. L. Hamman Advertising and John- 
ston-Ayres Company, affiliated advertis- 
ing agencies, San Dranslecs and Oak- 
land, as copy executive, has joined the 
Portland, Ore., office of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Inc., advertising 
agency. 


Large Campaign on Columbia 
Eveready Batteries 
Eveready Columbia dry batteries will 
be advertised in fifty-two magazines and 
442 newspapers, the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., New York, informs the 
trade in its business-paper advertising. 


Joins Boulden & Associates 

Martin Anderson has been elected 
vice-president of Hal. Boulden & 
Associates, Inc., publishers’ represen- 
tatives, New York. He will have charge 
of a new office which has been started 
at Cleveland. 


Joins Jewett Radio & 
Phonograph Company 


C. L. Pugh has joined the advertising 
department of the Jewett Radio & 
Phonograph Company, Detroit. 


George W. Tryon 
Times Building 
New York 
Secures hotel accommodations at lead- 
ing hotels in large cities and resorts 
for newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers and their representatives in 
exchange for space. 
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V4 A.B.C. Est. 1873 S{ 


CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber 


? yards 
and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
XY ber manufactured in U. S. A. Wi 








UBSCRIPTIONS 


Is, special offers, classi- 
fede = Highest percentage at 
less cost using Pallen’s New 
Return “Cash-Order” Device 

Write for Sample and Prices. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 











$63,393 From One Letter 


“A nything that can be sold can be sold by mail’’ 
—e up your oem. Sell small, isolated 
8 without s: letter 


. you need POST. 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, 
house magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers 
full wot usable cashable selling ideas. 
POSTAGE, 18 E. (8th St., New York City 


If— 


any Independent advertising man can put us in 
touch with an occasional printing job or an ac- 
count, we will be glad to pay him a regular 
commission. High grade direct-by-mall book- 
let and catalogue work only, wanted. Our 
plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn. 
Station. Address ‘‘H.,”” Box 84, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 

















Trade- Marked Food Product 
$25,000 


Concern now manufacturing and selling 
a trade marked Quality Food Product 
Is offered for immediate sale. 

Address “‘Q.,"" Box 258, Printers’ Ink. 














Mu Itidraph Ribbons Re inked 


Try it. A 


Re-Inking you can buy 


\\5 a S process costs only $6.00 a dozen , 
@ 2s a RFF yD trial order will convince you that it is the best 


‘ W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New and Pre- 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


HELP WANTED 


Art Solicitor and Contact Man—Prefer 
man who has worked up an established 
clientele to represent Chicago Art Studio 
doing the highest standard advertising 
work. Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman for Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and other Middle Western 
territory for: monthly trade journal. 
Must be a producer. Give experience and 
references. Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Experienced advertising man 
who can write first class merchandis- 
ing copy on electrical appliances. Write 
stating experience, and salary desired. 
Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 


Photo - Engraving Salesman 


Excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Aetna ig oy ye Co, Joe, Sti 
W. 42nd Street, New York City. 


SALESMEN 


for show window service contracts. Can 
use two or three more competent men. 
Commission basis. Write A. Cherney, 
1330 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING MAN—We have an ex- 
cellent opening in a busy Advertising 
Department for a young man with ideas 
who has the knack of writing strong 
selling copy. A dependable, productive 
worker, willing to start at a moderate 
salary, will find an opportunity here to 
get ahead. Give age, experience and 
salary desired. Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing—Wanted—Real live-wire sales- 





























men—male or female—with experience in | 


the printing game, by a printer with es- 
tablished reputation. To call on leads, 
and take orders for commercial printing 
and advertising folders and _ booklets. 
With some experience in writing and 
laying out copy for customer when 
occasion demands. Good salary, steady 
position to right party. Box 763, P. I. 


CATALOG SALESMAN 

Old established New York Corporation 
specializing in high grade Loose Leaf 

talog binders, salesmen’s sample bind- 
ers, etc., is interested in connecting with 
a man whose experience, training and 
personality is such as to qualify him in 
calling upon advertising men, sales man- 
agers, advertising service organizers, etc. 
Preferably one who knows somethin 
about the make-up of catalogs. Unusually 
attractive opportunity for right man. 
State previous business record. Shep- 
pard Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 








WE CONNECT THE — 


E WANT ADVERTIS- 

ING SALESMEN AND 
COPYWRITERS. If you 
have sold space—and if 
your salary requirement is around 
$40-$50 per week—we can put 
you in immediate touch with 
good positions. You risk noth- 
ing; free registration; we must 
deliver the goods before we can 
charge you a cent for our service. 
Write us today. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
HIRD Nar’. B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 








WANTED—for the Middle West ter. 
ritory a man to seil outdoor patented 
weatherproof signs to national adver. 
tisers. State your experience when apply- 
ing. The Kemper-Thomas Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YOUNG MAN FOR GROWING 
NEW YORK AGENCY 


To work alongside of principal. 
The main chance for one who is 
bigger than a copy job, but is be- 
ing held down to copy because he 
is good at it. Job is as big as 
he makes it. State facts without 
exaggeration in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Copy Writing 


Free lance. Careful analysis. Effective 
copy for your particular proposition. 
Booklets, folders, catalogs, direct mail, 
publication. Box 757, Printers. Ink. 


Cross Word Puzzles 
Exclusive and Original 


From stock or made to order. 
Arthur Basquil, 1035 Union St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man—A strong basic knowledge 
of advertising, including copy, layout, 
type, etc. A growing man for a growing 
organization. Salary secondary to oppor 
tunity. N. Y. C. Box 755, P. I. 


N. Y. COPY WRITER 


Many years copy chief big agencies, 
available as adv. mgr. or for special 
copy. Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 
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ART EDITOR—12 years experience in 
charge art department, large publishing 
house, handling a layouts and 
technical illustrations. st references. 
Connect in city. Box 773, P. I. 


Production Man—Five years of sound 
agency experience buying engraving, elec- 
trotyping, printing, art work, etc. Ex- 
cellent type layout man. Moderate 
salary. Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—Now employed by 
publishers’ representative, 2 years connec- 
tion. Two years previous with large Chi- 
cago Daily. Acquainted with magazine 
and newspaper field. Age 25. Married. 
Box 780, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


COPY WRITER 


and all-around agency man. Nine years’ 
experience. Will consider location any- 
where. Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 


Would you pay $75.00 a month for 
the services of an advertising man 
with proved ability? I am looking for 
four non-competitive concerns which can 
use me on a part time basis. Address 
Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman with ambition, energy 
and keen business judgment desires con- 
nection in N. Y. with advertising agency. 
Secretary-stenographer with 2 yrs. uni- 
versity and 1 yr. of library training. Age 
35. Protestant. Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 


READY WRITER 
Experienced man with easy style; can 
edit magazine, house organ; write hand- 
books or publicity. Knows cuts, art 
work, layouts, advertising exhibits. Rea- 
sonable salary. Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 


Capable, energetic young woman, thor- 
oughly qualified to manage printing pro- 
duction in advertising agency. Most eco- 
nomical supervision in ordering. Familiar 
with paper sizes and grades, electrotyp- 
ing and photo engraving. Box 759, P. I. 


A DOCTOR FOR SICK LITERATURE 
I want a real creative job—a hard job 
where I can show real results—and be 
paid accordingly. Willing to start mod- 
erate salary until I can prove what 
I’m worth. Address, Box 774, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Capable, energetic young man. Nine 
years’ experience in selling and direct- 
ing printing and engraving. Can buy 
paper and estimate printing costs. Also 
write copy and make layouts. Age 27. 
Box 758, Printers’ Ink. 


_ ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

Now employed on large Chicago metro- 

politan newspaper, wishes connection 

with a Representative, Agency or good 

Trade Paper or will represent same. 
8. College graduate. Gentile. 
77, Printers’ Ink. 



































During the 
Last 10 YEARS— 


My Lavouts, Lettering, Decoration, Color 
Work has helped to sell many a product. 
Visualizing and managing ability. Now 


employed; seeking advancement. Box 
772, Printers’ Ink. 
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MANUFACTURER or WHOLESALER: 
Want to handle direct-mail department. 
I write circulars, booklets, sales letters. 
Handle mailing list. Experienced, prac- 
tical. In or near New York or Baltimore. 
Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman with successful record selling 
machinery direct to factories and through 
jobbers in the East and Middle West; 
practical experience preparing mail-order 
trade-paper and catalogue advertising; de- 
sires N. Y. connection. 7 rs’ experience. 
Christian. Now employed. Box 769, P. I. 


ARTIST—Skilful, working on a business 
basis (not temperamental)—wants work 
mornings with one firm. Valuable com- 
mercial experience, excellent knowledge 
of agency requirements, exceptionally 
good on_ layouts, design, lettering and 
color. Price reasonable. Box 762, P. I. 


DIRECT-MAIL SALES 
A man of unusual qualifications and ex- 
perience wants to meet principals, either 
in or out of New York, who would be 
interested in getting a new viewpoint on 
the poser: of organized direct-mail in 
any line. An interview will cost nothing 
and may be worth much. Box 776, P. I. 


I’ve served 
my apprenticeship 


Four years’ experience advertising and 
editorial department detail; ready for 
some constructive work in sales letters, 
copy, layout, typography. Box 754, P. I. 


A young man, college trained and with a 
thorough business education, who knows 
advertising and sales planning from six 
years’ experience—who is now employed 
as an Eastern Sales Representative—is 
looking for a bigger job. He can furnish 
records as to character and ability and 
will locate anywhere. Position as Adver- 
tising Manager preferred. Box 765, P. I. 


SALES PROMOTION ADV. MGR. 


Young man, 26, eight years’ advertising 
and sales experience, seeks new con- 
nection. His printed salesmanship in 
the form of sales letters and advertise- 
ments, is written in a forceful, .business- 
winning style. Shoulder to shoulder co- 
opération with the sales staff is one of 
his “hobbies.” Has had actual selling 
experience. He will prove a good in- 
vestment to the manufacturer who re- 
quires such a man. Address Box 766, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman-Manager 

Age 31. Married. Christian. Uni- 
versity education. Ten years experience 
selling women’s shoes to high grade 
retail stores East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Have conducted extensive sales 
promotion work including considerable 
public speaking. Can install sales office 
system; write trade booklets; make up 
opr and direct by mail correspondence. 

ill go anywhere, or represent manu- 
facturer in New York City and open 
branch office. Am at present employed, 
and will consider none but highest type 
Propositions with reputable firms. All re- 
plies held in confidence. Box 771, P. I. 
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OSTON may be likened unto no other 

city. Swayed and guided by age- 
old customs and traditions, Boston’s 
population is divided into two distinct 
groups. Because of this division the news- 
papers that serve this great market un- 
avoidably separate into two distinct 
groups. 


Each is edited and printed in the man- 
ner calculated to interest and satisfy one 
certain group of readers. Each serves its 
clientele faithfully and well—so well, in 
fact, that no newspaper published for one 
of Boston’s two great groups of popula- 
tion can ever duplicate its circulation in 
the other. 


To reach one of these Boston groups, 
you have a choice of several good news- 
papers. 


The other great group is covered by the 
Herald-Traveler—and by the Herald- 
Traveler alone. 


Let us show you why the Herald- 
Traveler is absolutely essential in reach- 
ing the real Boston market. Write us 
today on your business stationery for a 
copy of “Business Boston,” an instructive 
booklet that should be in the hands of 
every thoughtful advertiser. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Pee se es Be me BR ah BS A, 


EVERAL thousand mail sub- 
scribers to The Chicago Tribune 
recently replied to a questionnaire 
from the advertising department, in 
which an opportunity was given 
them to comment on The Tribune. 


These comments range from violent 
abuse to warmest praise and present a 
vivid picture of the editor’s problem. 


They have been printed in pamphlet 
form, together with a vitriolic letter 
from a reader and a slashing editorial 
reply, under the title “* Brickbats 
and Bouquets.” This booklet will 
be mailed free on request. 


The Dhicags Cribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER, 








512 Fifth Ave. 7 S. Dearborn St. 406 Haas Bidg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 



































